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THE LEBANESE ELECTIONS, 1960 
Nicola A. Ziadeh 


ETWEEN 1929, the year that the Lebanese Constitution was amended 
to provide for a unicameral legislature, and 1960, the country has gone 
to the polls nine times. The last of these occasions is the subject of 

this paper. 

As is well known, representation in Parliament is on the basis of the reli- 
gious communities. Since 1943, there have been a number of electoral laws, 
but all of them have preserved a parliamentary ratio of six Christians to five 
Muslim-Druze members, and all Parliaments have had numbers in multiples of 
eleven. The following list shows the composition of Parliaments since 1929. 


TABLE 1 
GO Sh GC D Min AC P Total 
6 . 3 3 - 453 
Constitution suspe nded 1932-4 
25? 
63° 


55 
55 
77 
44 
66 


- She—Shi'a; GC=Greek Catholics; D= Druze; 
Armenian Catholics; P= Protestants. Minorities 
atholics, and Protestants, unless the last had a 


r , Dr ted 
1 21 appointed 


s professor of modern Arab history at the American University at Beirut 
other works, of Sanusiyah: A Study of a Revivalist Movement in Islam. 
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The constituency has changed considerably during the same period. The 
basis was, to begin with, the muhafazah: Lebanon is divided into five muha- 
fazahs: the city of Beirut on its own is one; the remaining four are Mount 
Lebanon, North Lebanon, South Lebanon and the Biqa’. The fact that the 
constituency was, comparatively speaking, a large unit, meant that it returned 
a large number of members, who could group together and present themselves 


to the electorate on one ticket. In 1950 the muhafazahs of the North and 

Mount Lebanon were subdivided. But it was in 1952 that a much smaller area 

became the basis of the continuency, Lebanon being then divided into 33 
! 1 

Warcs 


x * a 


In 1958 Lebanon passed through difficult times, and when eventually life 
returned to normal it was felt by many people, in and out of office, that elec- 
tions were a necessity. In the spring of 1960 time was considered ripe enough. 
A new electoral law was passed by Parliament on April 26, 1960. The new 
law raised the number of members to 99, the largest ever for the country; it 
introduced the secret chamber; made the deposit for candidacy £.Leb. 3000 
(about $950) which would be forfeited if the candidate failed to secure 25 
per cent of the votes; and it redivided the country into new constituencies, 26 
in number. The following list gives the constituencies and the seats assigned 
to each of them, according to confessions. 


TABLE 2 


Sh GC D Min AO AC P 


( / 
Beirut | 

Beirut Il 
Beirut IT 


Total 
Mt. Lebanon 
B'abda 
Matn 
Shuf 
Al 
Kisrawas 
Jubail 
Total 
B 
Zahlah 
Rashaya 


Ba'lbak-Hirmil 
Total y 3 5 l 


1. See on this Ziadeh, N. A., Syria and Lebanon (New York and London, 1957) pp. 178-180 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 


GO Sh GC D Min AO AC P Total 
South Lebanon 
Sidon (town) 
Zahrani 
Jezzin 
Nabatiyah 
Bint Jbail 
Tyre (Sur) 
Marj ayun-Hasbaya 


Total 
North Lebanon 
Tripoli (town) 
Tripoli (dist. ) 
“Akkar 
Zgharta 
Kura 
Bshirri 
Batrun 


Total 
Summary 

Muhafazah 
Beirut 
Mt. Lebanon 
Biga’ 
South Lebanon 
North Lebanon 


2 
2 
2 
I 
4 


Grand Total 30 20 ] $ 99! 


1. The distribution is based on the rule of numbers, but essentially the total picture should be 
kept, namely that each community should not exceed the number of seats assigned to it. Thus a 
certain community may not return one of its members in a particular constituency, because a larger 
group of the same community would have returned the necessary quota from other areas 


* ~ * 


With the passing of the new electoral law, the stage was set for the new 
elections. After allowing Parliament a few days to conclude some of the more 
urgent business, it was dissolved on May 4, 1960. 

Before going any further we feel it is advisable, for the benefit of the 
reader, to discuss the political parties and groupings which were preparing to 
contest the seats. Let us keep in mind, however, that such political associa- 
tions in Lebanon are basically personal—in the sense that such associations, 
with rare exceptions, depend on personal loyalty to the leader. Political party 
platforms have not yet developed to the extent such a thing is known in the 
West. A great deal of the leadership itself depends on ties of families, 
localities, interests and influence. 
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The Katd’ib (Phalanges Libanaises) came into existence in the thirties of 
this century, as an Organization that stood for Lebanon, her independence and 
integrity. The party still believes this and feels that Lebanon belongs to her 
own people, of all denominations. In 1958 it was suggested that its adherents 
were about 70,000, men and women, mostly Maronites. During more recent 
times the Kata'ib defended and worked for the solidarity of the Lebanese. 

The Najjadah belong to the same period. At that time this group stood for 
Pan-Arabism. At present it more or less represents part of the Islamic thinking 
in Lebanon. Recently it has claimed 15,000 supporters. 

Also belonging to the thirties of the present century is the National Socialist 
Party (N.S.P.). Its name at the time of its foundation was the National 
Syrian Party. It believed in the existence of a Syrian nation, the roots of 
which had always existed within the geographical area covering Palestine, 
Transjordan, Lebanon, Syria and Iraq (Cyprus is also included). In 1958 the 
party, which had earlier changed its name to “National Socialist,” supported 
Lebanese independence very strongly. Outlawed in 1949, the party was granted 
official recognition in Lebanon later in 1958. 

There are two political groupings known as al-kutla al-dusturiya (the Con- 
stitutional Bloc) and al-kutla al-wataniya (The National Bloc) which were 
founded by Bishara al-Khvri and the late Emile Eddé (Iddah), both former 
Presidents of Lebanon. Al-Khuri is still the leader of the former, now known 
as hizh al-ittihad al-dusturi (Constitutional Union Party) while the leadership 
of the latter has passed to Raymond Eddé, Emile’s son, who is assisted by his 
brother Pierre. Both blocs are still active, and, although both stand for 
Lebanese integrity and independence, the Constitutionalists under the leader- 
ship of al-Khuri were responsible for giving Lebanon an Arab “tinge” or 
‘face,"” a master stroke in Lebanese Arab politics. 

The Ba'th (Renaissance) [arty was the result of the amalgamation, in 
1954, of the former Ba'th and the Arab Socialist Party, both founded in Syria 
in the early forties of this century. The Ba'th Party has a number of followers 
in Lebanon, and they are active. The party believes in and works for Arab 
unity. It also accepts a revolutionary philosophy. It should be remembered 
that the party was partly responsible for the bringing about of Syro-Egyptian 
unity in 1958. 

The Progressive Socialist Party was founded by Kamal Junbalat about 1947. 
Its program points toward socialist views on the Asian model. However, there 
are a few socialists in Lebanon who doubt the party's claim to socialism. 

In 1958 former President Camille Sham'un (Chamoun) founded /izh 
al-ahrar al-wataniyin (National Liberal Party), another political grouping 


which derives its strength from that of Sham‘un himself and his strong sup- 


por-ers 
The Tashnaq, an Armenian party of right leanings, took an active part in 
the elections of the muhafazahs of Mount Lebanon and Beirut. 
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Lebanon has an outlawed Communist Party which presented one candidate. 
He failed to be elected.’ 

If one is to draw a line between the ‘ideological’ parties and other political 
groupings or blocs, one is likely to include the Kata’ib, the National Socialists, 
the Progressive Socialists, the Ba'th, the Tashnaq, the Communist and, to a 
lesser extent, the Najjadah amongst the first category while the Kutlah (Eddé), 
the Constitutionalists and the Ahrar will fall within the second category. It 
should be kept in mind that a clear-cut organization is not really possible. 
Those are, however, the more permanent features of party politics in Lebanon. 
“Blocs” or groups, based on interests of less permanent nature, appear and 
disappear, depending on circumstances. 


* * * 


A few days after the dissolution of the Parliament, the government re- 
signed and a new government was appointed, with the express charge of 
holding the elections. For almost a decade now it has been the practice to 
entrust the elections to a “special’” government to ensure neutrality and dis- 
interestedness. A time table was then set by the new administration. The 
difficulty of providing sufficient government officials and security forces to 
supervise the process has led responsible people to introduce a system by 
which the elections are held on three of four consecutive Sundays. So the 1960 
elections were scheduled as follows: 


Muhafazah of Mount Lebanon June 12 
Muhafazahs of Beirut and South Lebanon June 19 
Muhafazah of North Lebanon June 26 
Muhafazah of Bia’ July 2 


The electioneering campaign had already begun, but with the dissolution 
of Parliament, the appointment of a new government and the scheduling of 
polling days, it was intensified. Press comment, public and private meetings, 
and personal visits by candidates characterized those weeks. Beirut received 
most of these attractions. But in addition to all these “legal’ means and 
methods, there was another which, though illegal, is recognized. This is what 
is known as “election-keys” (mafatih al-intikhabat). Men, and occasionally 
women, act as intermediaries between candidates and voters. They come from 
numerous classes of society and they are out to benefit from the situation—for 


financial gain, that is. They organize the meetings, with a great percentage 


of money paid by the candidate going to their own pockets. They even some- 
times claim that they will guarantee a certain number of votes for the benefit 
of a candidate, as against a little payment given to individual voters. There is 
no way of knowing the proportions. All this does not mean that the practice 
is universal. 


2. On political parties in Lebanon see Ziadeh, op. cit., pp. 191 
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On election day people went to the polls according to their confessions, 
with special polling centers for women. The procedure was simple. One pre- 
sented his identity card, the name was checked and crossed, and the voter went 
behind a screen and wrote down the names of his own choice on a slip of 
paper which was dropped in the box. Illiterates had their lists prepared for 
them by their friends or relatives, and sometimes, if the voter felt like doing 
so, he (or she) dropped a slip with names “printed” on it in advance. Such 
a slip represented united or concerted action based on some sort of under- 
standing or alliance. It has been argued that illiterates thus could be easily 
cheated, but it should be kept in mind that those people would usually have 
their own kin do it for them; and they would be in agreement. 

In so far as the actual polling was concerned, it went rather peacefully— 
one serious incident being reported from Hirmil. However, allegations of 
interference were made by a number of unsuccessful candidates. Such allega- 
tions included the interference of some organs of the Lebanese government 
itself in favor of certain :andidates and against others. Official circles have 
denounced such accusations as groundless. However, Bashir al-‘Uthman and 
his supporters (altogether four in number in ‘Akkar, North Lebanon) with- 
drew from the elections, on polling day, in protest against what they called 
intervention of the Deuxiéme Bureau against them. Other candidates, mostly 
unsuccessful, but a few successful, satisfied themselves with lodging protests 
and petitioning Parliament to this effect. (The special parliamentary com- 
mittee has not yet gone into such complaints.) It was also said that great 
amounts of money were spent in “buying” votes and voters. This is too com- 
plicated a problem to solve here, but money was certainly spent during the 
campaign and elections. Money in circulation in Lebanon increased by about 
£.Leb. 7,000,000 during the month of July. This is also a month of “summer 
resorting” in Lebanon, but serious observers do not accept the validity of such 
an argument. 

* * * 


Elections in Lebanon are more than the election of members of Parliament 
who will serve for four years and then go back to their constituencies to render 
an account of their service for confirmation through reelection, or for rejection. 
Service and the spirit of service are certainly there. But there is something 
more. 

Three posts that carry with them influence and power, and hence are 
attractive to ambitious people, are: the presidency (for a Maronite), the 
chairmanship of Parliament (for a Shi‘i) and the premiership (for a Sunni). 
As the philosophy, if any, of Lebanese administration is based on the prin- 
ciple of checks and balances, the importance of these three posts becomes clear, 
and aspiring persons, when presenting themselves as candidates for Parliament, 
keep an eye on the future possibilities. Hence any alliances that may appear or 
disappear during the campaign will be related to possible future support for 
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one of these posts. Not only are alliances and agreements thereby based, but 
attempts to destroy a strong rival follow the same pattern. Hence a change of 
sides overnight, or accusations levelled against a person in order to remove 
him. It is easier to secure one of the posts if less competitors happen to be 
inside. There lies, as some commentators and observers have said, the bitter 
strife between the Kata’ib and the Kutlah, between Sa’ib Salam and ‘Abdallah 
al-Yafi and between ‘Adil ‘Usayran and Sabri Himadah. 

Along with this process of elimination within one group or community, 
there is also the problem of alliance between strong men of different groups 
or communities. Thus an ambitious Maronite aiming at, or thinking of, the 
presidency would like to ally himself, in one way or another, with a Sunni who 
thinks in terms of the premiership and vice-versa. So the processes of elimina- 
tion, of alliances or of destruction of rivals, are guided by this principle and 
usually fall within a pattern. And here the Maronite leadership, and in par- 
ticular the strong leadership of the hills, becomes valuable to Beirut and 
Tripoli: the former because it has often provided the country with a president, 
while the two cities have, so far, monopolized the premiership. 


When alliances are examined in the light of the previous remarks, a num- 
ber of anomalies become understandable, though possibly not logical. Let us 
examine the situation in the muhafazah of Mount Lebanon, both in the light 
of alliances and results. There were six constituencies in this muhafazah, all 
important because Maronite and Druze leadership centers within its confines. 
The following summary of alliances is of some interest. 

Matn: Ahrar (Sham‘un) and the N.S.P. were allies. Sham‘un is a strong 
man, and many people still consider him as an aspirant to the presidency. This 
consideration, irrespective of his own ideas, was at the basis of the thinking 
of those who opposed him. Knowing that Sham'un could not be personally 
defeated, attempts were seriously made, and more seriously pursued, to clip 
his wings. Who were the people that grouped themselves against his coalition 
with the N.S.P.? The Kata’ib and the Constitutionalists—not openly as such 
in the case of the latter, but certainly vehemently so. Why? The answer comes 
from some observers: because both groups think in terms of the presidency 
(in the future). It has been alleged that Pierre Jumayyil, leader of the Kata’ ib, 
has been thought of by some of his own party as she man for the post. Should 
he decline it or object to being considered, Maurice Jumayyil, a capable, con- 
structive public figure, could be thought of. But what about the Constitu- 
tionalists? Does their leader, ex-President Bishara al-Khuri, aim at such a 
thing? Many people are inclined to think that he has never ceased to entertain 
the idea, not necessarily because he is power-loving, but because he would like 
to have his name refurbished after his resignation in 1952, under circumstances 
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which were not too favorable.’ The question then arises: does al-Khuri think 
of Kata'ib as lesser a rival than Sham'un? Obviously so. The Katd'ib and 
their leaders have no experience, as yet, in this kind of Lebanese politics, while 
Sham'un—and al-Khuri knows that better than anybody—is a master of the 
trade. Hence the alliance. But do the Katd’ib think of al-Khuri as a lesser 
competitor than Sham'un? Here time becomes the ally of the Kata’ib—al- 
Khuri is 70; Sham‘un is at least a dozen years his junior. 

How did the alliance between the Kata’ib and the Constitutionalists work ? 
Here an important element was brought in—the Armenian Tashnaqgs were 
brought to their side and were a deciding force in the loss of an Armenian 
candidate (Thosbat) and, probably more important, the failure of the N.S.P. 
candidate (Ashqar, a former president of the party). 

We have dwelt on the Matn constituency because it is considered to be the 
key to Mount Le! anon elections. Other alliances cannot be explained along 
the same lines. B'abda saw the Ahrar and the Kata’ib go hand in hand against 
the Constitutionalists. Here the Kata'ib could not decide the issue and the 
only way they could guarantee the success of their candidate was through this 
alliance. In Jubail, ancient Byblos, it was a straight fight between the Con- 
stitutionalists and the (Eddé) Kutlah: the latter won right out. The area has 
always been considered a safe constituency for the Eddés—it is their home. In 
Aley there was a strained situation—the rival Druze leaders Majid Arslan and 
Kamal Junbalat fought it out. The former included Constitutionalists and 
“independents” in his camp. Junbalat lost, and so did a third group represent- 
ing a combination of N.S.P. and “independents.” The Shuf, with Kamal 
Junbalat strongly entrenched, showed a coalition between himself, members 
of his party and Constitutionalists (of whom one won), against Ahrar and 
Kutlah, and to a lesser extent Kata'ib, whose candidate apparently entered 
more as neutral than as siding with either. The cooperation between the suc- 
cessful candidates of Progressive Socialists and Constitutionalists will depend 
more on the personal relations between Junbalat and Bahij Taqi al-din (Con- 
stitutionalist) than on any other consideration, and so does the attitude of the 
latter towards his Constitutionalist colleagues. Kisrawan elections showed a 
split among the Constitutionalists themselves, with the result that only one of 
their group, a Kutlah member and a Kata’ib candidate (and an independent) 
were successful. 

Before leaving this mountain muhafazah, let us see if the recent election 
differed from previous ones. Leaving aside the allegation of official support 
or otherwise, and looking at the whole picture, one is inclined to see few 
interesting developments. The importance and value of organized party work, 
in systematic campaigning, in reaching voters and in contacts along regular 
lines, comes to the fore as one of the developments. This is clear in the case 


3. See MEJ Vol. VII, No. 1 (Winter 1953) p. 1-17. 
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of the Kata'ib and the Tashnaqs. The second point is that the Kata'ib repre- 
sented the rising star. They returned candidates from three out of the six con- 
stituencies. Undoubtedly, the stand the Katad'ib took in 1958 enhanced their 
position in some areas. The introduction of the secret ballot was a fortunate 
innovation—it certainly freed large numbers of people. Last but not least is 
that two “feudal” and traditional leaders in Kisrawan failed (Zuwain and 
Khazin). Is that to be considered as the handwriting on the wall? Yes, but 
even more significant in other areas. 


* * * 


Just as the elections in Mount Lebanon had the presidency as its aim, and 
returned to Parliament people who either aspire to it personally or are being 
thought of as such (Jumayyil, Sham‘un, Eddé or Shihab—not the President but 
a direct descendant of Amir Bashir), the elections in Beirut present another 
complicated picture. 

The city was divided into three constituencies—one predominantly Chris- 
tian, with eight seats allocated to it all for Christians. Another was predomi- 
nantly Muslim with five seats, one of which was for Christians and the 
remaining four for Sunnis. The third was a sort of a buffer constituency to 
lessen the tensions between the two others. This constituency had three seats— 
one for Sunnis, one for Shi'is and a third for minorities. The division of Beirut 
into two major and one minor constituencies did certainly perpetuate the divi- 
sion of opinion which had existed in the city in 1958. 

In Beirut I the battle was a fierce one, because here also the question of 
the presidency was in the background. The Kata'ib contested it against the 
Kutlah, with success for the first. This meant elimination of one of the Eddé 
brothers (Pierre). The Kata’ib received the support of the Tashnaqs. A 
prominent journalist commenting on the results said that the Christian voters 
were more or less equally distributed between the Kata’ib and the Kutlah; and 
it was the Muslim voters that decided the winner. Another said that the Ahrar 
here worked against the Kata’ib. Undoubtedly both remarks were valid, but 
again one has to keep in mind that the party organization of the Katad'ib and 
Tashnaq had a great influence. 

In Beirut III, the predominantly Muslim area in the capital, rivalry and 
competition were strong. Here the premiership was in view and alliances and 
alignments fluctuated from day to day—even from hour to hour. If Yafi 
alleged that Salam left him at the zero hour in order to clear the way for him- 
self, one may remember that the cooperation between them had been more 
apparent than real. They stood together in the face of other elements, and not 
for the sake of continued cooperation. It must be kept in mind that the usual 
practice of presenting the voters with a list of five candidates as a united front 
did not work in this constituency. It was alleged that the United Arab Republic 
interfered in the elections here. Mashnuq, a member of the present cabinet, 
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said at a private meeting very shortly before the elections that, had there been 
complete lists (of fives) in the constituency, bloodshed between the various 
Muslim groups might have resulted. Hence, Mashnuq added, the UAR sug- 
gested that lists might not be completed. The lists did remain incomplete and 
the voters were left to complete them in their own discretion, but mouthpieces 
of the candidates whispered to the voters the usual pass-words. Other observers 
felt that the interference of the UAR was not restricted to the rendering of 
the said advice. 

Beirut Il, the buffer constituency, was influenced by three considerations: 
the success of both the Kata’ib and the Ahrar in Mount Lebanon, which pushed 
the Muslims voters to support Hakim, leader of the Najjadah, which claims 
to be the counterpart of the Kata’ib; the possibility of the success of the Kata’ib 
in Beirut I, with Pierre Jumayyil, the Kata’ib leader, contesting in person, 
strengthened the tendency amongst Muslim voters in Beirut II; Hakim also 
received the tacit support, at least in blessing, of many Muslim candidates in 
Beirut III, against Taqi al-din Sulh, a prospective prime minister. The process 
of elimination was here carried to its logical sequence. 

There is almost an agreement among neutral commentators that Beirut 
turned towards extremes in the elections and returned the candidates who 
represented the spirit of the city in 1958. This is clearer in Beirut III, these 
observers add, than in Beirut I, as people of the former, althouzh not belong- 
ing to a political party or organization, think more alike than the fellow- 
campaigners in Beirut I. 

The muhafazah of North Lebanon showed some very interesting results. 
Karami (Tripoli) won with his supporters, but Rafa'i, a Ba'thi, scored high 
in the elections, a matter which should cause people concern in the future, 
not necessarily to Karami personally but to others who might think of present- 
ing themselves for candidacy. Karami is another potential prime minister, but 
his constituency cannot be effected by Beirut alliances. Whatever danger 
might present itself will come from the forces-to-be within the city itself. 

Similar to the results of Tripoli are those of Kura, a Christian (Orthodox) 
constituency. The area returned two members who have been off and on in 
Parliament. A candidate of the N.S.P., Dr. Sa‘adah, failed, but with such a 
large number of voters as to be an eye-opener, especially as he was vehemently 
opposed and the support he received came as a result of a platform and 
organization. : 

The Kata'ib failed in Batrun because of the Kutlah-supported candidate 
whose life has been spent with the people and for the people. Yunis, an in- 
dependent candidate, although from the area, belonged to the élite, both intel- 
lectually and in wealth, but did not find his way to the heart of the people. 
The Kati'ib candidate was not from Batrun. 

South Lebanon's elections were characterized, besides the fact that a num- 
ber of traditionally accepted leaders were returned, by two things. On the one 
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hand, in the constituency of Marj'ayun-Hasbaya, the progressive group (not 
to be confused with Junbalat’s Progressive Socialist Party), succeeded because 
of their more advanced thinking on the problems of the electors. On the 
other, the Kata’ib scored another success against a conventional candidate. 

However, the Biqa’ was the muhafazah that produced surprises. In the 
extreme north Sabri Himadah, who had for thirty years been building and 
enjoying a leadership which did not seem to be susceptible of reverses, met with 
such. Out of his list of six names, besides his own, only three, including him- 
self, were returned. Thus four seats were lost to him and his supporters. 
One such successful candidate (a Shi'i) had been a constable in the Lebanese 
police force. He had left the service and wanted to return, but apparently 
the law was against such a step. He contested and won the seat. The two 
Christian candidates on Himadah’s list were not locals; they had been added to 
his list on account of their wealth. It may be argued that the voters in 
Ba'lbak-Hirmil revolted against lists or “tickets” and political-trading. How- 
ever one may look at it, the fact remains that some sort of consciousness has 
overtaken the people. 


* a a 


Two hundred fifty-eight candidates contested the 99 seats. Their distribu- 
tion over muhafazahs was as follows: 


TABLE 3 
Candidates Seats 
Beirut 49 16 
Mount Lebanon 86 30 
North Lebanon 34 20 
South Lebanon 41 18 
Biga’ 48 15 


Total 258 99 


(One woman, Mrs. Munirah Sulh, stood her candidacy till the end.) 


Of the 66 members of the last Parliament, 34 did not return either 
because they were not reelected, or because they did not present themselves. 
This leaves 32 old members and 67 new members. These are not all people 
who come to Parliament for the first time or all people who have so presented 
themselves as candidates. Some knew parliamentary life earlier; others have 
experienced only campaigning and elections. The number of those who faced 
the electorate for the first time with success is 33, almost one half of the 
new members. 

In as far as such a categorization or a classification is possible, the list 
below aims at giving a picture of the present Parliament. 
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TABLE 4 
MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT IN PARTIES OR GROUPS 
Parties 
Members Supporters 
Kata ib 7 
Kutlah 5 
Ahrar 5 
Constitutionalists j 


Progressive Socialists 


Najjadah 
Total for parties 26 


Groups (attached to leaders) 
Tripoli (Karami) 1-6 
South (As‘ad) 6-8 
South (‘Adil ‘Usayran) -5 
South ( progressives ) 
North (Sulaiman al-'Ali) 
Biqa’ (Himadah) 
Biga (Jos« ph Skaf ) 


Total for groups 28 - 37 
Independents i1 - 30 
Grand Total 99 


This should not be taken at its face value. The Kata'ib is probably the only 
party whose members will go by the decisions of the “Political Bureau’ of the 
party. Almost every other group, party or bloc, is likely to fail the decision 
or wishes of either the leader or the committee. It should also be kept in mind 
that this Parliament has 30-41 independent members, who can, with no 
embarrassment, change sides or form temporary blocs for carrying out of a 
project or arriving at a purpose. A great deal of development depends on 
the ability of an influential member to safeguard interests or guarantee bene- 
fits. Cooperation between aspirant and ambitious members and the person 
who can secure such benefits becomes natural, notwithstanding possible differ- 
ences in ‘views’ concerning politics, party or otherwise. 

Looking at the present Parliament in general, one is bound to make the 
following observations: 

1. The Kutlah had always considered itself to be the unofficial spokesman 
of Christians in Lebanon. The Constitutionalists, by the thirties, realized the 
value of cooperation with the Arab States, and introduced this idea into 
Lebanese politics. Bishara al-Khuri, himself a Maronite Christian, could be 
more easily accepted by Muslims than the late Emile Eddé. Eddé’s sons for 
some time continued to be considered to represent more the “isolationist” 
views of Lebanese Christians, although the younger Eddés were not so 


“isolationist.” 
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2. The Kata’ib had not taken an active part in Lebanese day-to-day poli- 
tics. They stood as the guardians of Lebanese independence, and on certain 
occasions they acted accordingly (in 1949 with the N.S.P.). But 1958 brought 
the Kata’ib to the front and they came to be recognized as another spokesman 
of the Christians. Pierre Jumayyil and Raymond Eddé took ‘part in the four- 
man cabinet of October 1958 in that capacity. Hence the rivalry between the 
Kata ib and the Kutlah. 

3. Do both “parties” aspire to the presidency? This is what is often 
repeated by keen observers. It was Raymond Eddé’s name which came to the 
fore on the occasion of the last presidential-election (September 1958) when 
he received a number of votes. Jumayyil himself may or may not think along 
such lines, but such thinking is no more a tabu in Kata’ ib circles. 

4. But the president is elected by Parliament, whose members are not 
exclusively Christian. Any person who aims at the post must ensure the trust 
and confidence of Muslim members—at least a great many of them. So far 
both the Kata'ib and the Kutlah have forfeited this. Are they likely to move 
forward to gain this confidence? There seems to be something of that in the 
atmosphere. Both groups are coming out of their shells. It is both necessary 
for the service of Lebanon and is a step in the right direction for securing the 
future. 

5. Not every Maronite who goes to Parliament thinks in terms of the 
presidency; nor do only politicians in Parliament think along those lines. 
Among the strong men in the Chamber who may be flirting with such ideas 
one may include Sham‘un, who did not retire from politics at the expiration of 
his term, but went back into the thick of it. At present, as a result of what 
went on in 1958, he is accused of being responsible for a split in the country. 
This is strengthened by propaganda, both internal and external, which, to 
say the least, is continuously levelled. A time may come either when people 
will forget the bitter strife, or when his accusers will change positions with 
him, or when his ability as a statesman will be needed and he might be called 
upon to guide Lebanon as he did before. Should this man aspire to the 
presidency again, he would not be doing something unnatural. And when the 
time comes he will find support possibly even amongst those who have per- 
sonal grudges against him. 

6. One can have a long list of members of Parliament who are thought of 
in terms of the presidency. For the time being we would like to add one 
name— Abd al-'Aziz Shihab. Many people talk of him as a future president; 
some even think of him as the next president. 

7. Membership in Parliament is not a prerequisite for the presidency, 
though this has been the practice since 1943 (General Fu’ad Shihab was not). 
Membership in Parliament gives one an opportunity for establishing direct 
contacts, strengthening a position and surrounding one’s self with supporters. 
But outside Parliament there are many people who are being discussed for the 
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future. On July 20, 1960, President Shihab, feeling that he had done his duty 
towards the country, tendered his resignation to Parliament. This news was 
broadcast at 1:00 p.m. Later, at 8:00 p.m., he withdrew his resignation at the 
insistence of Parliament as a body and the country as a whole. For seven 
hours, without any previous opportunity for thinking about it, and within a 
very small area of Beirut, the following names, arranged here in no order 
whatever, were mentioned as possible candidates for the post: Bishara al- 
Khuri, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Shihab, Fu’ad ‘Ammaun, Elias al-Khuri (no relation of 
Bishara), Emile Khuri (no relation of either), Raymond Eddé, Pierre Ju- 
mayyil, Pierre Eddé (the names in italics are not in Parliament). Thus people 
outside the Chamber may consider themselves or be considered by others as 
potential candidates. 

8. The President of Parliament is a Shi'i, and every Shi'i member of the 
Chamber is entitled to candidacy. But so far the post has been monopolized by 
a small number of men, all of whom are in the Chamber. Sabri Himadah 
now holds the post. Whether he will be reelected when Parliament meets in 
the autumn remains to be seen. What, however, decides such a matter? 
Usually the key to this is a tacit cooperation between the president-to-be, the 
prime minister-to-be and those who wish to hold cabinet posts. Such people 
see to it that they elect the man with whom they can cooperate and who can, 
in certain circumstances, help them realize their goals. The present Parliament 
has men who might prove to be as good presidents as any who has been, but 
they have to think, before they present themselves as candidates, of future 
elections. A recognized leader of his community may be able to prejudice their 
chances of election to Parliament in the future if they went against his wishes. 
An informed man told me that two fine members thought of presenting them- 
selves for the candidacy against Himadah, but withdrew in time because they 
were openly told by a prominent leader (not Himadah) that they would for- 
feit their seats in Parliament in the future if they persisted. 

9. The premiership, a right of the Sunnis, is of importance to many 
people. The elections saw the process of elimination carried out very carefully 
when Yafi and Taqi al-din Sulh failed to be returned. This placed Salam in 
a favorable position, being from Beirut, the city whose turn had come to pro- 
vide the prime minister. Karami, of Tripoli, had already been at the helm for 
nearly two years. One method followed by premiers-elect is to work for a 
large cabinet. This would provide him, in advance, with supporters when 
consultations begin. The present cabinet has 18 members (one only from 
outside Parliament), the largest ever. 

Another method is to insist on a cabinet composed wholly of members of 
Parliament. The support becomes greater. There is nothing to prevent some- 
one from outside either Beirut or Tripoli to be invited to form a cabinet, but 
this has not yet taken place. The present Parliament has at least three persons 
who were likely to be invited to do so—Salam, Karami, and Kazim Sulh, 
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besides many others who might have been asked to do so, if the monopoly 
were broken. 

10. What sort of cooperation, in view of the previous observations, is 
likely to take place within the present Parliament? The answer is predictive, 
but far from being prophetic. There is a likelihood of cooperation between 
the Katd'ib and the Constitutionalists and their friends against the Kutlah 
and its supporters. Where will the Ahrar be? Will they support the Kutlah 
or will the Kutlah be expected to support them? This remains to be seen, 
but a cooperation of some form has been in existence between both groups. 

11. The issue is really one of what the state wishes at a certain period. 
Here the independents become important. But not only the “independent” 
member behaves independently. Numerous members who belong to groups or 
blocs are often only too ready to go along with the official thinking. Rebels 
certainly exist. But if one remembers that no cabinet has yet fallen because 
of lack of parliamentary confidence, one is bound to ponder the whole issue. 

12. A final question. There are two trends in Lebanon, one for Lebanese 
independence, wrongly or maliciously referred to as isolationist opinion, and 
the other is a desire to unite with other Arab countries, especially with the 
United Arab Republic. It is also said that most Christians support the first 
trend while the second attitude is supported by Muslims, especially Sunnis. 
The question that poses itself is—To what extent does the present Parliament 
reflect or represent these trends? In so far as the 99 members were chosen by 
the people of Lebanon (voters averaged only about 34 per cent of the total 
electorate), they are bound to reflect such tendencies. But after talking to 
several members believers in Arab nationalism I have come to the conclusion 
that (a) a very small number are willing to support a union or unity of 
Lebanon with the UAR at any cost; (b) another group considers President 
‘Abd al-Nasir as the symbol of Arab nationalism and the leader of the move- 
ment, and would like to see “unity” but only when the last Christian in 
Lebanon would be prepared to accept it; (c) a third group states openly and 
frankly that they are Lebanese and Arab nationalists and see no contradiction, 
in terms or in spirit, between the two concepts. Such an explanation is often 
suspected by those who feel that an independent Lebanon is an aim in itself 
and should not be subjected to statements which cannot stand the test of 
validity. 

The present Parliament, like Lebanese life itself, is a very nice piece of 
mosaic. But life of this nature has its value; so does the Lebanese Parliament. 
What people hope for is that the Parliament and the cabinet supported by it 
can address themselves to the numerous problems that the country faces in 
educational, social, economic and administrative spheres and allow these con- 
siderations to have the more serious part of their attention. 





THE USE OF HISTORY 
BY MODERN ARAB WRITERS 


Anwar G. Chejne 


HIS essay is a part of a larger study dealing with the position and use 
of history in the modern Arab world. 

Historical traditions have been strong among the Muslims in general 
and the Arabs in particular for many centuries. This is attested by the large 
number of historical works left to us.* By and large, history in medieval Islam 
remained an integral part of, and ancillary to, religious disciplines. It is only 
recently that history has become to some degree secularized. As a result, his- 
torical perspective has undergone a considerable change. The eschatological 
interpretation of historical phenomena has given way to an approach in which 
the nation-state, and not religion, appears to be predominant. This new out- 
look is prevalent in a good number of historical writings and is deeply influ- 


enced by political and social considerations. 
The rise of historica' interest among Arab intellectuals and the prominent 
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place they assign to history in general must be attributed, to a great extent, to 
the nationalistic awakening. Consequently, history has become to some degree 
an instrument in the hands of the newly-arising states. It aims at the diffusion 
of an historical consciousness through the revival of the past and the glorifi- 
cation of its heroes and accomplishments. History has been approached with 
a definite orientation for improving the present and setting firm foundations 
for the future. The impact of the West has definitely played a role in this 
Orientation, as a response to a challenge, a parallel development, an actual 
influence on Arab intelligentsia, or a combination of these three. The Arab 
awakening, it should be pointed out, began as the result of contact between 
an ascendant West and a decadent Arab-Muslim world. The wide gap 
between a dynamic and progressive West and a stagnant Muslim society 
engendered confusion and opposite trends from the outset and these have been 
reflected in the literature of the past century or so. On the one hand, there 
stood the extreme conservatives, who opposed any kind of Westernization; 
opposing them were the Westernized Arab-Muslims, who advocated extensive 
borrowing from the West and radical changes in the whole structure of Mus- 
lim society. Though far apart in their attitudes toward the West, these 
groups soon came to find a common ground of unity in the history of the 
Arab people and their Islamic culture. Such issues as the rights of the indi- 
vidual, constitutionalism, distribution of wealth, freedom of expression, equal- 
ity of the sexes and che like—in which the West had made great strides—were 
said to have been part and parcel of Arab-Muslim institutions. 

This conviction led to a wide interest in history, and, particularly, in na- 
tional history. In fact, the subject of national history has been the object of 
animated deliberations from the twenties of this century to the present, and is 
likely to continue to be so. When the Arab Academy of Damuscus was 
established in 1919 for the purpose of regenerating the Arabic language, pro- 
vision was also made for the inclusion of Arab history and Arab cultural 
heritage as objectives of the Academy. Eligibility for membership in the 
Academy was made contingent, in addition to a knowledge of the language, 
upon the skill and ability to do research in Arab-Muslim history. Indeed, the 
Journal of the Academy, like many other publications in Syria, Lebanon, 
Egypt and Iraq, has concerned itself for the most part with historical topics. 
Notable, in Egypt, is the Lajnat al-ta'lif wa-al-tarjamah wa-al-nashr, founded 
in 1914. The Lajnah has published an immense number of works dealing with 
historical subjects. In addition, there has been a great interest in editing manu- 
scripts, which have in recent times met all the requirements of scholarship. 
In 1948, the Royal Historical Society was established in Egypt, and soon pub- 
lished its own Journal, Majallat al-ta’rikhiyyah al-misriyyah. Also, historical 
interest has been reflected in several congresses honoring the great figures of 
the past, and in the establishment of numerous museums to house relics of 
bygone times. 
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The interest in history is best exhibited in the great number of historical 
works written in the past few decades. They cover a wide range of subjects 
dealing with the pre-Islamic period; Islam; Muslim institutions and civiliza- 
tion; Islam in its relation to social institutions; reinterpretation of Islam; 
Islam in its relation to the West; biographies of the Prophet, his wives, com- 
panions and other outstanding Muslims; biographies of leading personalities 
of the West; art and archaeology: history of philosophy; memoirs; universal 
history, etc.? An outstanding feature of this literature is its constant search for 
inspiration, aiming obviously at counteracting the sense of despondency and 
scepticism prevalent among the Arabs and the fostering of a sense of pride 
in the great past. However, in spite of these works, it has been generally felt 
among the intelligentsia and official circles that a proper historical perspective 
leading to national consciousness has not yet penetrated Arab society. Aware 
of the importance of the use of history in the national life, Arab writers have 
come to the sober realization that the historical outlook has been beset by 
divergent trends, owing to present-day political division, and they have 
clamored for a change toward unity and uniformity of the historical perspec- 
tive, pan-Arab, to be sure. 

Three major trends concerning the study, writing, teaching and interpret- 
ing of history are discernible in present Arab historiography. The traditional, 
or purely Islamic, tends to overemphasize the bright side of Islamic history, 
and to assert its strong belief in the regenerative powers of Islam. The second 
is parochial on one hand and antiquity-minded on the other. In their search 
for “historical respectability,” the historians of this school stress primarily the 
ancient pre-Islamic roots of their respective past and cultures. As a result, one 
can discern the stress of the Pharaonism of Egypt, the Syrianism of the Fertile 
Crescent, the Phoenicianism of the Lebanon, the Assyrianism of Iraq, and the 
Berberism of North-West Africa. The third trend may best be described as 
pan-Arabist. To the advocates of pan-Arabism, the history of the Arab world 
is one and indivisible throughout the ages and, ought, in their opinion, to 
embrace all Arabs. The Arabic-speaking peoples, they believe, have constituted 
one cultural unit in one nation-state from time immemorial; the pre-Islamic 
and Islamic periods are equally important and complementary to one another 
for the proper understanding of the historic process. The following account is 
mainly concerned with this school of Arabic historiography. 

The inception of this trend may be traced back about one hundred years, 
when the concept of an Arab Nation (al-ummah al-‘arabiyyah) as something 
different from the Islamic Community (al-ummah al-islamiyyah) first emerged. 
By and large, the literary, intellectual, social and political heritage of Islam 
has been incorporated by Arab writers within an Aral framework, without 


2. There is an enormous number of works on these and other subjects which deserve a separate 


study 
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thereby causing any violent reaction from pious and religiously minded 
people. Almost simultaneously, parallel but divergent developments were 
going on elsewhere in the Muslim world. Language and history, rather than 
religion, were conceived as the major pillars of a nation-state. Turkey was the 
first country which succeeded in drawing a demarcation line between Islamic 
history and the history of the Turkish nation. It was there that scholars started 
to write histories based on the secular concept of nationality and nationalism, 
on ethnic considerations, group identity, language and historical consciousness, 
rather than on religious concepts.’ The Turks maintained that not only was 
their language Ottoman, but that they themselves were the offspring of a great 
ancestry from Central Asia, to which belonged as well the Sumerians and 
Hittites. As a result, Turkish came to be considered as the mother of all 
tongues, and history was interpreted in such a manner as to meet the aspira- 
tions of a rising national consciousness.* 

The Arabs, on their part, emerged with ethnic, linguistic and historical 
notions of their own. These, however, were deeply pervaded with Islamic 
elements. Arab claim to the Caliphate prior to and following the First World 
War, and the demand that it should be held by an Arab of Quraysh descent, 
were strongly supported in the legal writings (shari‘ah). Arabic, it was 
emphasized, had been for a long time the /ingua franca in the Muslim Empire, 
besides being the language of the Qur'an and the language in which the Arab- 
Muslim cultural heritage was preserved. As a result, history remained colored 
by religious piety and by an emphasis on the heroic deeds of the past indis- 
criminately drawn from the different periods of Islamic history. 

When the idea of a Muslim Commonwealth became, however, hopeless, 
Arab contentions gradually took a nationalist turn in which the Arabic lan- 
guage, history and culture, and other elements began to be looked upon as 
transcending religious considerations. One should not minimize the role of 
Arab Christians in this connection. Consequently, the notion of an Arab 
personality as something distinct from a Muslim personality, coupled with the 
assumption of the existence of an Arab Nation as self-sufficing and antedating 
Islam; the stress that the Arabs and Arabic not only helped to shape the great 
ancient Semitic cultural traditions—but were from time immemorial its most 
fecund contributors—not only found acceptance among many Arabs, but cap- 
tivated their imagination as well. The justification of such contentions was to 
be found in history. This outlook has steadily gained impetus. As a result, 
glorification and exaltation of pre-Islamic times, for long considered a period 
of barbarism and ignorance (ayyam al-jahiliyyah), are no longer construed as 
an act of heresy even in the eyes of the religiously-minded. In fact, the idea 
has been incorporated into an Islamic context without having, so far, come to 
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grips with Muslim traditionalism and pietism. As the situation stands, a 
basically secular antiquarianism flourishes side by side with Islamic tradi- 
tionalism. Thus, present historical writings are characterized by a great rever- 
ence for authority and traditions, which are not lacking even in eschatological 
interpretation, especially those connected with Islam. Moreover, faithful quo- 
tations or paraphrasing of Islamic authorities have been the general rule, and 
any departure from the dogmatic interpretation, or a critical attitude toward 
the sources would place heavy pressure amounting to persecution on the authors. 
The cases of Taha Husayn, ‘Abd al-Raziq, and Khilid are well known.’ 

It would not be irrelevant at this juncture to point out that the Arabs’ con- 
ception of history and their approach to historical problems appear to have 
been largely influenced by European thinkers of the nineteenth century, espe- 
cially the Germans. To the Germans, as to most Arab intellectuals of today, 
history appears to be, next to the language, the best means for promoting 
national consciousness and for achieving the far-reaching goal of unification. 
Many Arab thinkers have followed in the footsteps of Herder, Fichte, Arndt 
and others, who sang the glory of bygone times and appealed to the Germans 
to recapture and rejuvenace the spirit of the past. After the humilation of 
Prussia at the hands of Napoleon, the great historian Niebuhr stated the pur- 
pose of writing history as follows: “. . . To regenerate the young men, to 
render them capable of great things, to put before them the noble examples 
of antiquity.” * Eichhorn aimed at the redemption of Germany through teach- 
ing his students to love their country and history, to inculcate in them a sense 
of patriotism, and to establish a link between the past and the present." Grimm 
candidly stated that his works were dedicated to the Fatherland, from whose 
soil they derived their strength.’ Stein adopted the motto, Sanctus amor patriae 
dat animum in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, which he founded to 
quicken the taste for German history and facilitate its study, and to disseminate 
the love of the Fatherland and the great ancestors.’ Bohmer declared that the 
motivating force behind his studying history was love for the Fatherland and 
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the conviction that the knowledge of the past could be instructive for the 
present. Liiden urged the study of history and was always dominated by the 
“holy thought of the Fatherland.” He further stated: 


In these days, what could quicken and comfort us more than the return to the 
happier times of old, when the tree that is now broken stood proudly erect? What 
could strengthen us more to virtue and action than the examples of our fathers? ™ 


This thinking finds an echo among Arab intelligentsia whatever their 
political inclination may be. Taha Husayn, a veteran among Arab intellectuals, 
is interested in the past not solely for its own sake, but also as a means to an 
end. He states that the purpose of his work, ‘Ala hamish al-sirah," is to revive 
the old literature, to make it readable and interesting by reénacting the image 
and deeds of the ancestors and thus to inculcate in Arab youth a love for early 
Arab life and the proud notion that the old not only possesses a beauty of its 
own, but is a treasure house of inspiration. He candidly admits that the con- 
tent of his work may not satisfy the standards of scholarship. He is convinced, 
however, that it will satisfy, first and above all, the sentiments and the imagi- 
nation of the people. 

Another popular writer is Muhammad Husayn Haykal, author of several 
biographical works.’* In his Manzil al-wahy, [The Abode of Revelation} 
which deals with the early environment of the Prophet, Haykal states that 
none of the earlier biographers had ever uncovered the veil of the Prophet's 
environment, or captured that spiritual manifestation (al-zahirah al-rahaniyyah) 
without which no study of the life of the Prophet is complete. In a lengthy 
introduction dealing with the expansion of Islam, its ascendancy and decline, 
Haykal laments the state of stagnation in which Muslims are found. The rea- 
son for making such a survey, he points out, is to show that present Muslim 
backwardness is due to political and other factors rather than to religion. To 
him, religion is still an important factor. It led the Arabs to ascendancy in 
the past, and will lead them to glory in the future. Anticipating the label of a 
reactionary (raj'7) for such views, Haykal apologetically declares: “‘Is it not 
the object of this kind of work to promote progress and general awakening ?” 
Moreover, he admits that at one time in his career he was convinced that the 
surest way of attaining these goals was by emulating the spiritual and intel- 
lectual life of the West. Only at a later stage he realized that “our spiritual 
history” (ta’rikhuna al-ribi) is not the same as that of the West.’* He con- 
cludes that Islamic history alone is the only seed which grows and bears fruit 
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in Muslim soil, for in it “there is life that moves the souls and makes them 
rejoice and grow.””** Furthermore, each nation or community must establish 
a link between the past and present. “For a nation whose past is not linked 
with the present is a creature which neither has a path, nor a future. . . . There 
is therefore no other way left to us, but to return to our history, and seek in 
it the dignity of a meaningful life (hayat ma'nawiyyah).”” 

Haykal’s change of attitude toward the West has been undoubtedly influ- 
enced by the spirit of nationalism, and by the ever increasing encroachment 
of the West on practically all aspects of Arab-Muslim life. Haykal, like many 
other intellectuals, who had favored a middle-of-the-road policy with refer- 
ence to the borrowing from the West, became aware of the danger of not 
being able to draw a demarcation line between the desirable and undesirable 
features of the Western way of life. Therefore, he came to the conclusion 
that it is only through the use of history that the Arab or Muslim personality 
and his culture must be safeguarded. Revivalism, Haykal reasons, can be 
attained and sustained only by reaching out for the bright “spirits” (arwah) 
of the past. They must become a source of inspiration in the same manner as 
Greek thought was to Western revival.” 

Haykal’s stress on the necessity of establishing a connection between the 
past and the present is even more evident in his later works, especially in the 
Biographies of the caliphs Abi Bakr and ‘Umar. In his al-siddig Aba Bakr, 


he writes: 


. the knowledge of the past alone can safeguard the nature of our future, and 
enable us to direct our efforts toward a goal benefitting humanity. For the past, 
present and future are inseparable. By the knowledge of the past we can make a 
diagnosis of the present and set the framework for the future. In this respect we are 
like the physician, whose knowledge of the history of his patient is the best way 
for diagnosis and cure."* 


This pattern of thinking is also reflected in the writings of ‘Umar Abi al-Nasr, 
author of several biographical works. In his Arab Civilization under the 
Umayyads of Damascus*® which deals with the various institutions of that 
dynasty, Nasr defines the purpose of his work as aiming at re-enacting: 


.. . the mode of life in Damascus, when it was the site and home of kings and 
caliphs . . . the most important capital of the ancient world; the seat of civilization 
and a culture, the administrative center of a great empire, and of a great army. 
When poetry, literature and art, the leadership of thought, science, war and admin- 
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istration, converged on the banks of its small rivers; and when Damascus was the 
world and the world Damascus.” 


Nasr hopes in this way to inculcate in Arab youth a love of past genera- 
tions, and to stimulate them to the building of a new Arab world in the image 
of the old. 

The views of ‘Abbas Muhammad al-'Aqqid may further serve as a final 
illustration of these tendencies. ‘Aqqad has primarily been concerned with the 
illustrious men of the past, as is attested by the titles of most of his works, such 
as the ‘abgariyat [pl. of “genius” }. In his ‘Abgariyat Abaé Bakr™ as in his 
other ‘Abgariyat, ‘Aqqad states that he is not interested in biography or his- 
tory for their own sake, but in certain events and information—obscure or 
scanty though they may be—that may be helpful in framing a spiritual portrait 
(séirah nafsiyyah) of the person, and a spiritual indication (dalalah nafsiyyah) 
of his time. Though he does not intend to embellish his heroes excessively 
lest their essence become distorted, he does add some touches to enhance their 
beauty in the eye of the reader. In his Influence of the Arabs on European 
Civilization,” ‘Aqqgad collects an extensive list of Arab contributors to the 
West and stresses the sense of pride the Arabs should derive from it. Aware 
of the present need of the Arabs for a borrowing from the West, he concludes 
his works by drawing up a balance sheet of such Arab contributions and states 
that whatever the Arabs may decide to borrow would be only a partial payment 
on an immense and over-due debt. 

The underlying thinking of the above mentioned writers is vividly reflected 
in the literature on Arab nationalism which leans heavily toward a secular 
outlook, pan-Arabist to be sure, in which the Islamic elements—though still 
present—are by no means the most important. The belief in the co-existence 
of pan-Islam and pan-Arabism still remains strong; however, the general 
orientation definitely points to a parting of the way. Be that as it may, history 
is, as a rule, considered, next to language, as the important pillar of Arab 
nationalism. It is viewed as a prerequisite for a general revival and a national 
awakening, and as the best means for the fostering of nationalist sentiments 
and aims 

To achieve this, it is stressed that above all, the idea of historical unity 
(wahdat al-ta'rikh)—understood as the continuous story of a united and 
indivisible Arab society throughout the ages—must be brought to the fore in 
all its splendor. Such a consciousness of unity will serve as a theoretical basis 
and justification for pan-Arabist trends in the Arab world, and help shape the 
course of its present and future. ‘Uthmin asserts that no nation has ever 
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emerged without reviving its history and honoring its ancestors. He writes: 


No unity of any nation has ever been achieved without reviving its history and 
without imbuing the young with a sense of deep respect for the ancestors. A respect 
for the past and its heroes will stir the young to acts of courage and nobility. 
Such a revival will unite their hearts, coordinate their aims and lessen the differences 
among them.** 


Tagan calls upon the Arab intclligentsia to make Arab cultural heritage a 
moving force toward progress and ascendancy and a means for the improve- 
ment of present conditions and building of a better future.” 

Perhaps the most eloquent representative of this trend of thought is 
Sati’ al-Husri, a prolific writer on Arab nationalism. Husri is convinced that 
language and history are the main pillars and the blood stream of nationalism. 
In his Nushi’ al-fikrah al-qawmiyyah [The Development of the Nationalist 
Idea}** Husri attempts to demonstrate how language and history contributed 
to the ultimate triumph of European nationalism. To the description of the 
role of these primary factors he devotes ample space in most of his works. To 
him, history is the restorer of the sentiments and memories of a nation; it helps 
shape its personality, bring its individuals together, and create among them a 
spiritual kinship (garabah ma'nawiyyah) that transcends all material bonds.” 
The glorification of the past is thus to him the most important vehicle for 
diffusing the nationalist faith (al-iran al-gawmi).” 

In their present state of stagnation, the Arabs may be likened to a sick 
man in a trance. Only history can cure them of this state,” correct their defects 
and shortcomings and inculcate in them a spirit of cooperation, obedience and 
sacrifice.” 

For history to fulfill this role, it must be alive and close to the hearts of 
the people.” It must serve as a driving force (quwwah dafi'ah), “remembering 
the past and looking forward toward the future.” The “old” and the “new” 
must be reconciled to complement each other in the preservation of the social, 
spiritual and material life.** In this way, it will become a force (quwwah 
fa’ ‘alah) for the improvement of the conditions of the present and shaping the 
course of the future.** In short, 
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One of the most important lessons that we ought to derive from history is, in my 
opinion, the faith in the revivification of the Arab Nation, the faith in its capability 
to attain a new glory that will not pale before the glory of the past. We are now 
in need of this faith more than ever before.** 


The significance attached to history in modern Arab writings is attested 
by the large number of historical works written in the past few decades. 
Though the number of such works is constantly growing, and history has been 
in the center of attention of academies, learned conferences and schools, it 
has been felt among official circles and the intelligentsia that Arab society has 
not yet been pervaded with a historical understanding and a sense of national 
unity. From a pan-Arab point of view, the fault does not lie in history per se 
but in the way it is written, taught and interpreted. The fact that history is 
being approached from a provincial or pan-Islamic standpoint is in itself a 
major obstacle. This shortcoming was stressed by many delegates to the 
Colloquium held at Princeton University in 1953. They agreed that most 
present historical writings are no more than a continuation of medieval pat- 
terns and are devoid of any scientific approach.” Another fault, which Arab 
nationalist writers find in Arab historiography, is the mood of despondency 
and despair that prevails in it. The “dark pages’ of Arab history are elabo- 
rated at greater length than the “bright pages.” These works have thus 
retarded rather than advanced the cause of historical consciousness and nation- 


alism. Following Husri’s argument, Tiiqin®™ asserts that it is a narrow 
approach to view Arab history merely in terms of wars and rivalry. There is 
actually a brighter side to it which must be brought to the fore. Arab history, 
he asserts, has not yet been written “in a scientific, instructive manner, and with 


7 


a nationalist approach.” *’ As for books written by Westerners, they are con- 
sidered as biased and as tools of the imperialists, who have always attempted, 
by all means available, to suppress or distort historical consciousness in order 
to perpetuate their rule.** In this connection, the Arabs have missed the point, 
and looked upon their own history from either a British or French point of 
view. And, unlike Western writers, they have also failed to paint certain 
historical events with colors attractive enough as to conform to national in- 
terest, and to present them in a way that would help to elevate their nation.” 
Furthermore, the Arabs take a glimpse at the history of other nations from a 
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distance without finding faults, but look at their own history from a close 
range and with a searching eye for defects and pitfalls. 

To remedy this situctio., the whole approach to writing history, Husri 
believes, ought to undergo a radical change. Above all, history must be written 
in an attractive fashion as to inspire the reader." While Husri holds on to 
the principle of “scholarship for the sake of scholarship” ** and to the writing 
of history in an objective and detached manner, he emphasizes that historical 
works are as a rule motived by certain objectives in the mind of their authors. 
One of them is: “‘the glorification of a nation’s past and the inculcation of 
the spirit with a sense of pride for its memorable accomplishments.” ** He 
urges that the approach to history ought to be from a nationalist standpoint 

. which will penetrate into the corners and hidden spots of history, and 
discern the fountain from which the water of life of nationalism (ma’ hayat 
al-gawmiyyah) springs.” ** 

In addition to the need of writing history from the vantage point of na- 
tionalism, its teaching, it is held, must also follow the nationalist line. Arab 
governments and the intelligentsia have been promoting a program of national 
education (tarbiyah wataniyyah) aiming principally at the education for 
citizenship. In line with this, many decrees of the ministries of education in 
Arab lands emphasize the importance of teaching history and even go into a 
detailed description of the methods and aims of this subject. An Iraqi decree 
of 1930, for instance, stipulates that the teacher ought to use his subject 
matter for the purpose of implanting a genuine love of the homeland in the 
hearts of his disciples.** He must convey to his students the important role 
Iraq had played in ancient and medieval times in the progress of humanity. 
A Lebanese decree points out that history is the most important subject for 
enhancing nationalist sentiments and national pride; and that the history of 
Lebanon is rich in instances of great heroism and lofty service to humanity in 
various areas.“* A Syrian decree of May 30, 1947, states that the purpose of 
studying and teaching of history is ‘to strengthen the nationalist and patriotic 
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sentiments in the hearts of the people, . . . because the knowledge of the 
nation’s past is one of the most important incentives to patriotic behavior.” * 
Still another decree states, ‘'. . . the history of the Arab Nation and Arab 
Homeland must aim, first and above all, at depicting the great role played by 
our venerable ancestors in the progress and evolution of civilization.” “ 

The external obsession with the West is also strongly displayed in the 
writings on education. Husri maintains that while at one time the conqueror 
denied any form of education to the conquered, he subsequently felt that some 
form of it would serve his interests best.“ As a result, a form of education 
aiming at indoctrination rather than enlightenment (ta'lim bi-ghayr tathqif) 
was instituted, with the result of dealing a dead!y blow to the main pillars of 
nationalism—language and history. The Arab world is still suffering from its 
effects, which makes the need for a national education even more imperative. 
To be worthy of the name, such an education must above all disseminate certain 
historical truths (haga ig ta’rikhiyyah) for the sake of achieving the much- 
sought goal of unity. To begin with, education must aim at the Arabization of 
the Arabs © by implanting in them an “intellectual and spiritual patriotism.” ™ 
Aware of the divergent forms it may assume, in view of the presence of several 
Arab states, education ought to follow uniform patterns throughout the whole 
Arab world. In fact, it must be a system independent of any of the 
imperialist countries,’ enabling the Arabs to be the sole masters of their 
spiritual and cultural destiny. 

In any system of a national education, history appears to play a most 
important role. As early as the thirties, Shawkat,"* as well as others, advocated 
the view that the history of the Arabs ought to be taught in an attractive and 
sympathetic manner. To qualify, a teacher of history must have a feeling for 
his nation and a love for its great men. Husri again is the most vocal advocate 
of an Arab education (thagafah ‘arabiyyah muwahbadah). He begins by 
making a sharp distinction between scholarship per se and the writing ** and 
teaching of history. He asks, “Is scholarship for its own sake, or for the sake 
of the homeland?” (al-‘ilm lil-‘ilm am al-‘ilm lil-watan)."* He does grant that 
scholarship and scientific research ought to aim at the attainment of truth and 
be above any utilitarian considerations; the teaching of history, however, is 
something different. It is intended not for its own sake, but for the pursuit 
and attainment of certain objectives, which in most cases are not utilitarian but 
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spiritual and cultural. Its value can be measured by the importance of the 
objectives pursued, and by the means for their attainment. This, indeed, he 
argues, is also the method used in science, which selects (intikhab) some truths 
in preference to others. Such a procedure must be applied even more vigor- 
ously in the teaching of history. It must be channeled toward clear-cut educa- 
tional objectives, foremost among which is the promotion of nationalist 
sentiments and patriotism. 


Nationalist sentiments derive their strength mainly from historical memories. . . . 
For this reason we witness civilized peoples taking a great interest in history. Not 
only do they commemorate the past by means of publications and instruction, but 
they also use for this purpose the media of the drama and sculpture “personifying 
and immortalizing their historical memories.” ™ 


Husri repeats the same theme in most of his works. The teacher of history, 
he points out, can actually teach only a fraction of the vast material; he must 
therefore be selective and prefer some aspects to others. 


As long as selectiveness remains a necessity, it is only natural that it should aim at 
mecting the requirements of a national education and nationalism. Since there is no 
better means in the hand of the teacher for the promotion and strengthening of the 
nationalist and patriotic feelings than through the study of history, we believe it to 
be ourt duty to make it the axis of the national education.*’ 


Another aspect in modern Arab historiography which also bears, though 
indirectly, the imprint of nationalism, is its broader outlook on the earlier 
phases of history. Arab historians, like the Turks, have shifted their emphasis 
from the Islamic period to ancient times, and come to believe in the important 
role they had played from time immemorial in shaping the course of the many 
civilizations of the ancient Near East. Thus, the great Arab Nation is believed 
to have a glorious history going back to early historic times. Furthermore, they 
are not only the heirs of the rich cultural heritage of the Near East, but its 
progenitors as well. This thinking rests on certain theories which have also 
been adopted by some outstanding Western scholars. Accordingly, the Arabs 
were the ancestors of the Semitic peoples, and Arabia the cradle of the Semites, 
who, in successive waves, emigrated from the desert land of Arabia to the 
adjacent fertile countries of the North.” These theories seem very attractive 
indeed but they are held by their proponents as absolute historical truths. In 
view of this, Arab nationalists consider the Akkadians, Canaanites, Phoenicians, 
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Hebrews, Aramaeans, Nabataeans,—and to some extent even the ancient 
Egyptians and Berbers—as Arabs or arabized peoples. Thus, Hammurabi, 
Nabuchednezzar, Sargon, the Hebrew prophets, Christ and Muhammad— 
even the Egyptian Pharaohs—constitute, together with the great leaders of 
Islam, one continuous chain of great people who made a remarkable contribu- 
tion in all spheres of human endeavor and culture. Such a concept endows 
Arab culture with a history antedating Islam by several millenia, one which 
continued and culminated in Islam. 

These notions have been gaining impetus for the past two decades. A few 
instances will be noted below. In the twenties, Muhibb al-din al-Khatib wrote 
his work which deals with the migratory waves from the Arabian Peninsula 
to the Fertile Crescent.*° Subsequently, the subject was pursued by a goodly 
number of writers. In the thirties Shawkat maintained in his Ahdafund that 
the history of the Arabs extends over thousands of years. When the people 
of Europe still led a savage life, the Arabs had already developed a code of 
law, medicine, astronomy, geometry, the alphabet, numerals, etc. ‘Ali Nasir 
al-din considers Islam as the culmination of Arabism and maintains that such 
peoples as the Assyrians and other Semitic groups are merely tribes and not 
nations.** ‘Aqqad draws the attention of the Arabs to the inexhaustible source 
of inspiration which their ancient past constitutes.*’ Bayhiim maintains that 
Arab nationality and Arabic preceded Islam in Syria.** Hanna reasons that the 
Arab world was not only inhabited by Arabs from time immemorial, but con- 
stitutes also a self-containing unit (muttabad qa’im bi-dhatihi) throughout the 
ages.** ‘Uthman believes that not only were the inhabitants of the Fertile 
Crescent Arabs but so were the early Egyptians and Berbers, who were arabized 
at different periods in history.” Sharadra asserts that the Arabs were beyond 
doubt the early inhabitants of the earth, and the pillars of Semitic civilization “ 
which flourished in Mesopotamia, the Red Sea, the Mediterranean basin and 
the Arabian Peninsula. They have remained to this day the bearers of its 
essential features (Ahalasah). This being the case, he advocates that Islamic 
expansion should be interpreted, not as a religious movement, but as a national 
development motivated by the urge for the resurgence of the Arab Nation.” 
To him, Muhammad, as well as Hammurabi, were Arabs who grew up in an 
Arab environment already saturated with a spiritual and intellectual heritage 
of long standing.” Zurayk, to mention a final example, considers the Prophet 
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Muhammad as the “architect of Arab unity” and uses the term “Arab con- 
sciousness” even for the predominantly religious period.” 

The trends described above, it may safely be predicted, will continue to 
influence the study, writing and teaching of history in the foreseeable future. 
It is obvious, however, that owing to the existence of several Arab states, no 
uniform policy with reference to many aspects of the problem has so far been 
achieved. As in the case of language,’ there are many problems concerning 
historical studies that need concerted action. Taking cognizance of the situa- 
tion, the Cultural Committee of the Arab League has tried to bridge the gap, 
but owing to the nature of the Cultural Agreement, the Committee could not 
go beyond mere recommendations. Consequently, the whole subject is still 


left to the discretion of the member-states. Though an unsuccessful attempt, 


it deserves mentioning that the First Arab Cultural Conference ” urged the 
establishment of a national education and recommended the introduction of 
Arab history in the curricula with special emphasis on the mutual relations 
among the Arab states before and after Islam. It also urged that particular 
stress be laid on the fact of the affinity of their cultures, their common interest 
and aspirations and, above all, the unity of Arab civilization throughout the 
ages."* This final chapter remains to be written. 
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The Electoral Process In Iraq, 1952-1958 


George Grassmuck 


N January 1960, the government of Premier ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim legalized 
political party activity after Iraq had experienced some six years of im- 
posed restriction. It would seem unduly optimistic to hope that this step 

will result in a true re-institution of representative government, particularly 
in the realm of free and contested elections. Iraq has had only moderate 
success in her experience with Western-type electoral processes, and any step 
taken by the present government to revitalize parties—and possibly elections— 
will be viewed by educated Iraqis and others in the context of past successes 
and failures. 

The year 1954 can be considered a critical one in the recent political 
development of Iraq. In that year two parliamentary elections took place: 
the first in June, the second in September. The second, government-controlled 
election replaced 44 of 135 deputies. More important, this event prompted 
the dissolution and defeat of those political parties which were the only legal 
opposition to the existing government. As the September “election” negated 
the results of the June voting, it also terminated a tentative but significant 
trend toward more liberal electoral procedures and better organization of 
political parties. Finally, in 1954 the government enacted an Association 
Ordinance which ended political activity. 

In the opinion of the government of the time, compelling issues of foreign 
policy, among others, may have made this step unavoidable. Nevertheless, 
the decision, taken at a time when other Fertile Crescent countries were making 
apparent gains in freedom of political activity, was a signal blow to Iraq's 
political development. In retrospect, one can view it as a factor which con- 
tributed significantly to the explosive force of the Revolution of 1958. 

As created during the early days of the British mandate after World 
War I, Iraq's electoral machinery comprised a number of Western procedures 
imposed upon the old Ottoman system of indirect voting." The electoral sys- 


1. C. A. Hooper, The Constitutional Law of Iraq (Baghdad: Mackenzie & Mackenzie, 
1928), p. 16 
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tem prescribed universal male suffrage, registration lists, secret ballots, repre- 
sentation of minorities, electoral districts in which local committees supervised 
the voting and apportionment of representation according to male population. 
The electoral laws of 1924 and 1946, the Organic Law of 1925 (the Consti- 
tution), and the electoral decree of 1952 shaped electoral procedure and still 
serve as documentary landmarks of significance in the study of Iraqi electoral 
reforms before 1958.* Although it proved impossible to transplant much of 
the essence of Western-type electoral thinking, the forms of electoral proce- 
dure and representation could be and were. 


When World War II ended Iraq still lacked a responsible political party 
system although there had been sporadic attempts made to form one. In April 
of 1946 five parties were approved by the Ministry of the Interior. Of these 
only the Independence Party (Istiqlal) and the National Democratic Party 
surivived into the 1950's. Ir addition to the recognized parties, the Commu- 
nist Organization pursued systematic underground operations. 

After the Arab-Israeli War in 1949, the dominant government groups in 
Iraq sought party organization and Nuri al-Sa‘id formed his Constitutional 
Union Party. Within a few years, an associate of Nuri, Salih Jabr, broke 
away from this group to form his own Socialist Nation Party which drew its 
main strength from southern Iraq and from members of Jabr’s own Islamic 
Shi'ite sect. Both parties were essentially conservative. Finally, General Taha 
al-Hashimi’s United Popular Front brought a number of leading figures into 
a loose political association. 

By the fall of 1952, opposition to the ruling group around General Nuri 
al-Sa‘id had grown considerably. Several parties petitioned the Regent for 
economic and electoral reforms, the most urgent of the latter being for direct 
rather than two-stage parliamentary elections. The Regent, Amir ‘Abd al-Ilah, 
declined to accept any of the parties’ specific demands. 

On November 22nd, 1952, a small incident involving students in the 
College of Pharmacy quickly grew into a riot, and soon the trouble spread to 
most of the Baghdad secondary schools and colleges as more students began 
striking and demonstrating. Unable to cope with the situation, the government 


2. Useful material on the inauguration and early operation of the electoral process can be 
found in ‘Abd al-Razziq al-Hasani, The History of lragi Ministries {in Arabic} (Sidon: al-Urfan 
Press, 1953), Ernest Main, Irag from Mandate to Independence (London: George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 1935), and the reports of the British Government to the League of Nations, espe- 
cially, The Special Report by His Majesty's Government ... to the Council of the League of 
Nations on the Progress of lraq during the period 1920-1931. Colonial No. 58 (1931) (London 
HMSO, 1931). For the mandate period see S. H. Longrigg, ‘Irag, 1900 to 1950 (London: Oxford, 
1953). For the period after 1932, M. Khadduri, Independent Iraq (London: Oxford, 1960) esp. 
Chapter XII 
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resigned, and to avert the possibility that the Baghdad riots would follow the 
course of the 1952 revolution in Cairo and the coup d'état in Beirut that same 
year, the Regent requested the Chief of the Army General Staff, Nur al-din 
Mahmud to become Prime Minister and to restore order. Mahmud assumed 
the premiership on November 23rd, declared martial law, established a cur- 
few, and sent military detachments into the streets. Order was soon achieved 
as the General suspended the operations of all political organizations and 
arrested the leaders of the opposition parties: including Kamil Chadirchi and 
Husayn Jamil of the National Democratic Party, Fa‘iq Samarrai and Siddiq 
Shanshal of the Independence Party, and ‘Abd al-Razziq al-Dahir of the 
United Popular Front. The summary application of censorship stopped pub- 
lication of a number of newspapers, including those sponsored by the Consti- 
tutional Union Party as well as the opposition parties. 


The Electoral Decree of 1952 


After achieving rigid order, General Mahmud invoked certain economic 
and political reforms. Among the latter he included the long awaited move 
of changing the electoral system to one of direct elections. Without con- 
sulting the dissolved Parliament, the Government moved swiftly to draft and 
effect Ordinance Number 6 of December 16, 1952, for the Direct Election of 
Deputies, and to set a new date for holding the promised election. In keeping 
with an apparent desire to allow ostensible freedom of choice, if not of 
campaigning, the Government also released the imprisoned party leaders in 
advance of the balloting. 


Analysis of the Electoral Decree of December, 1952 


The new electoral decree put an end to the two-stage system. While practice 
later revealed a number of shortcomings in the operation of the new system, in 
theory and intent and in later results it stood as a marked change.’ The number 
of regular constituencies remained at 72, as established by the 1946 law, and 
would remain so until altered by the Chamber of Deputies. Hence small con- 
stituencies with from one to three seats were the order. Within these constitu- 
encies, however, the big change lay in the direct election system and its correlate, 
political campaigning pointed toward the voters. Hereafter candidates would 
address themselves more to the people than had been the case before. A 
candidate was duly elected if he won a plurality which was greater than 40 
per cent of the valid popular votes. If no candidate obtained this amount, there 
would be a run-off between all candidates who obtained more than 10 per cent 
of the valid votes cast. At this stage the candidate with a plurality, the largest 
number of valid votes, became the deputy. 


3. Marsiim intikhab al-nuwwab (Decree for the Election of Deputies), No. 7 of 1952 (Baghdad: 
Government Press, 1952). Translation by Elie Salem and the author 
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As is so often the case when political mutation forces legislation in Middle 
Eastern countries, the Electoral Dedree of 1952 came out of expediency, for 
the primary purpose of meeting current demands and pressures. Its permanent 
Operation and its effect on the state received secondary consideration. There 
are indications in the decree, to be sure, that its drafters thought it little more 
than temporary, until it should receive the parliamentary approval then required 
if an Iraqi decree was to attain the permanent validity of law. Yet, without 
this parliamentary approval, the decree remained effective through the elections 
of the next two years, and, with added provisions which increased the number 
of deputies by eight and ultimately allowed women to vote, remained valid 
until the revolution of July 1958. 

Withal, the new electoral decree typified, in kind as well as in manner 
of evolution, the post-war changes in the politics and elections of Iraq. The 
decree stemmed from civil, political violence caused by dissatisfied, angry 
groups who felt strong enough to use such extra-legal methods. But behind 
the violence lay the earlier organization of political parties having form and 
substance, if not large memberships. These parties felt themselves well enough 
established in 1952 to petition the Palace en bloc, and their petitions advocated 
major organic changes, not the least of which demanded the curtailment of 
royal participation in the affairs of government and politics and called for 
specific reductions of royal power. Underneath these party programs, too, was 
the desire to change the whole established political and economic structure of 
the country. 

As might be expected, the party of the “ins,” the Constitutional Union 
Party, did not commit itself to such proposals. While it advocated progress, 
it did not advocate radical change. Political and economic advances were 
encouraged within limits, but there should be no sharp breaks with existing 
relationships—political or economic, domestic or foreign. 

Actually, it would appear that the new direct election system might jeopar- 
dize the political superiority of the Constitutional Union Party. It would be 
almost certain to place a greater strain upon the government's control of 
national elections. 


The Election of 1953 


On January 17, 1953, a small proportion of the electorate cast direct ballots 
for candidates whose foreshortened campaign efforts went without benefit of 
party activity or newspapers of political conviction. Only 57 of the new total of 
135 seats were contested. The others were filled by candidates who had no 
opposition. The Constitutional Union Party came within one seat of winning 
a majority, and since its leadership could count on heavy support from un- 
affiliated members of the Chamber, the party was expected to control the 
Government. The Socialist Nation Party seated eight members while the 
United Popular Front elected eleven. One member of the Independence Party 
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was elected. The National Democratic Party members boycotted the election 
and thus were not represented in the lower house. While the election occurred 
under admittedly strained circumstances, the new variety of political representa- 
tion in the Chamber provided an opportunity for expression of many of the 
political views extant in Iraq at the time, and the total of members not owing 
fealty to the government in power rose to twenty. 

With parties suppressed, newspapers censored or banned, and with martial 
law prevailing in Baghdad, the Iraqi election of January, 1953 was not ac- 
claimed as an exercise in democracy. Rather, it was intended to restore govern- 
mental operations after the disturbing riots of a few months before. After 
the election, Jamil Madfa'i formed a new Ministry which continued martial 
law in Baghdad despite the petitions of members of the leading parties. Later, 
the students’ strike of March, 1953, and the continued disturbed situation 
brought about the resignation of the Madfa'i Government and led to the 
formation of the first Fadhil Jamali Cabinet. 

The new Government included several members who championed new ideas 
in the fields of tax legislation and economic development. Basically the cabinet 
was somewhat more progressive in its economic and social thought than its 
predecessors, and while conservative politically, it nevertheless abolished press 
censorship and martial law. The re-organization and operation of political 
parties was permitted, and accordingly in October and November of 1953, 
Kamil Chadirchi of the National Democratic Party resumed publication of 
the party newspaper al-Ahali. The Independence Party held meetings in 
Baghdad; while the other three parties—the United Popular Front, the 
Socialist Nation, and the Constitutional Union—also resumed open operations. 

Meanwhile, the Government continued its effort to root out the Communist 
Party which had increased its efforts to promote the activities of front organiza- 
tions such as the Partisans of Peace, and certain labor and student groups. 
Communists also strove with equal zeal to infiltrate the National Democratic 
Party, which now stood as Iraq's only legal left-of-economic-center group.‘ 


Parties and Elections of 1954 


In the Spring of 1954 the five important political parties settled into a 
discernible political pattern. On the conservative side, considered favorable 
to the West and favored by the Palace, were the dominant Constitutional Union 
Party led by Nuri al-Sa‘id and the rival Socialist Nation Party whose leader, 
Salih Jabr, found his strength in the Shi'ite areas along the Southern Euphrates 
as well as in the cities of Karbala and Basrah. Differences between these two 


4. See Walter Z. Laqueur, Communism and Nationalism in the Middle East, (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1956) pp. 195-202. The writer received conflicting reports on the success of 
the Communists in working into the ranks of the National Democratic Party. The actions of the 
National Democratic Party at the time as well as after the Revolution of 1958, however, indicate 
that there was some identity of personnel and of interests between the Communists and themselves. 
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conservative parties were found less in political ideology than in personal 
rivalry between the two leaders. 

The United Popular Front, led by Taha al-Hashimi, continued to advocate 
nationalism, anti-Western policy, and political reform. Despite the efforts 
of its leader, though, this loosely organized group steadily lost strength. 

The Independence Party retained a hard kernel of organization which 
allowed it to persist in its middle position. Having once considered fascism 
as an aritidote to British control, the party now championed a strongly Arab 
nationalist, anti-Western program with some elements of economic reform. 
It attracted young, enthusiastic students and professional men. While it had 
a high reputation in many Iraqi circles, its relations with the Palace were 
usually unfavorable. 

Retaining its role of leacership for the socialist economic left, the National 
Democratic Party gained the support of an increasing number of the dis- 
satisfied members of Iraq's educated groups, semi-professional classes, and 
working men. Under the direction of Chadirchi, the Party advocated that 
economic reform be both industrial and agrarian. It also demanded that the 
political procedures and rights which the Party considered necessary parts of 
Iraq's Western form of government be put into actual practice. These ad- 
vocacies made the Party attractive to young men dedicated to European types 
of contemporary political and economic thought. For Communist Party sympa- 
thizers and members, the National Democratic Party was considered a vehicle 
for expressing their own ideas and a source of easy converts. 

In the case of both the Independence Party and the National Democratic 
Party, there was consistency and tradition behind their positions. Both parties 
were the products of ideas and groupings that were strong before World 
War II. Both had become accustomed to leading opposition against the 
throne and against the ruling group. And, except for brief interludes during 
the war period, both were kept at arm’s length by the Governments of the day. 


Agitation and Coalition 


At this time of newly-recovered freedom of operation, the parties found 
several major issues over which to resume their agitation. The five-year mutual 
defense agreement between Turkey and Pakistan, which was signed on April 
2, 1954, gave rise to immediate and not altogether unfounded conclusions that 
Iraq would adhere to the pact. Opposition to such a move was expressed in 
other Arab countries, while in Iraq the nationalist-minded Independence 
Party and the leftist National Democratic Party now found reason for uniting 
in common political cause. 

Furthermore, there was continuing dissatisfaction on the part of educated 
groups living in the cities with the constitutional arrangements which permitted 
the Palace to dissolve Parliament and appoint the Cabinet, and with the elec- 
toral system which had never yet operated to the satisfaction of the opposition 
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political groups. Here again was reason for simultaneous efforts on the part 
of the parties to use their new-found freedom in advocating political changes, 
and above all in calling for a new relatively free election. 

With the resignation of Dr. Jamali’s second cabinet in April 1954, new 
elections were scheduled for June 9th of that year, to be held under the direc- 
tion of a caretaker government headed by Arshad al-Umari, a former Prime 
Minister and recent Vice President of the Development Board. Al-Umari, with 
Nuri al-Sa'id in London for medical treatment, promised a free election, and 
all five parties announced that they would participate in the election. 


Sources of Electoral Differences in 1954 


There were three strongholds of opposition in 1954. These were among 
the Kurds, who predominate in the North and Northeast of the country; among 
the Muslim Shi'ites, who are strong in the Lower Euphrates River Valley; and 
among the inhabitants of the three metropolitan areas centering about Mosul, 
Baghdad, and Basrah. All of these areas of Opposition become clearly visible 
on our map of 1954 electoral changes. 

During its short history Iraq has struggled to overcome ethnic and religious 
difficulties in achieving nationhood. The country is split by a strong religious 
difference between Islamic sects of nearly equal strength, and by a wide ethnic 
gap between the Arabs who occupy the southern and central lands, and the 
800,000 or so Kurds of the northern upland and mountain areas. The tenden- 
cies toward political opposition, even separation from the rest of the state, 
expressed by the Kurds of the North, and by the Shi'ite Muslim tribes living 
along the Lower Euphrates River are historical characteristics of the Iraqi 
body politic.’ In both cases there was a long-standing resentment of rule from 
Baghdad, and a general feeling of underrepresentation as well as of subordina- 
tion to a government not attuned to the particular sensitivities of these respec- 
tive minorities. While it is doubtful that separatist movements possessed any 
strength during the decade prior to the Revolution of 1958, there yet remained 
the fundamental dissatisfactions and uneasinesses which had stood firm despite 
years of legal and political efforts to allay them. 

Neither minority group evidenced great understanding of new forms of 
economic or political thought. Their opposition could not be credited to the 
impact of the West. In economic terms it was hardly Communist, or socialist, 
or even reformist. Nor was it any of these in pclitical terms. But certainly it 
was unfriendly at times to the government in Baghdad, and certainly it was 
traditional. 
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After World War II Iraq sharpened her division into two political spheres: 
the metropolitan and the non-metropolitan. Politically speaking, these might 
also be called respectively the areas of radical movements and of continued 
paternalism in Iraq. The wide differences between city and country appeared 
early after the creation of the state and grew wider throughout the decades of 
economic and cultural adjustment that followed. 

The three metropolitan aieas, determined on the basis of population density 
and urban development, are: (1) the Municipality Area of the capital city, 
Baghdad, (2) the District of Mosul, which includes the city of Mosul, and 
(3) the District of Basrah, which includes that city. According to the 1947 
census these were Iraq’s only cities with populations over 100,000. They and 
their environs served also as the trading, cultural, and industrial centers of their 
three respective regions. As the largest of these cities and as the center of 
government, Baghdad has long maintained political and cultural leadership in 
the country. 

Reasons other than those of population differences give added support to 
the distinction between metropolitan and non-metropolitan areas in Iraq. The 
rise of new elites in these metropolitan areas, composed of educated profes- 
sional and semi-professional people, permitted the establishment of new pat- 
terns of thought and communication, and the comprehension of new social and 
political ideas, some of which were quite foreign to Iraqi tradition and back- 
ground. 

In contrast, the politics of rural Iraq, or of the smaller cities, did not 
incorporate the characteristics of modern party organization or endeavor. 
Instead the politics of friends, family and landlord continued to predominate, 
as did a feudal type of government and society. In the small cities, in the 
villages, and among the tribal groups, landowners remained at the top of the 
social and influence ladders, as did tribal leaders, and frequently they were 
one and the same persons. The politics of non-metropolitan Iraq was one of 
custom and religion and ethnic differences. Issues were rooted in the past and 
traditional leaderships vied for power. 

In the cities, politics was based primarily on issues stemming from the 
present. Contests for power developed around economic issues, over modern- 
ization of government, over the state’s economic plans and programs, and over 
the exercise of civil rights. Throughout the country conflicts brewed over 
foreign relations issues, and could rise over these matters in rural as well as 
metropolitan areas. But the intensity of anti-Western attitudes concentrated 
in the latter areas. 

Within the three metropolitan centers of Mosul, Baghdad and Basrah 
recognizable party organizations operated. The parties differed on issues and 
programs, and their organizations contested parliamentary elections with 
intensity, at times when this was allowed. 

The movement of working people from rural to metropolitan areas in 
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search of a newer and better way of life—which was seldom immediately 
found—led often to a poverty-stricken existence in the midst of tall buildings, 
and to frustration. The educated professional groups also congregated in the 
large cities, where they competed for opportunities to practice their specialities, 
frequently found remuneration low, and searched for means of bringing about 
economic, social and governmental—and thereby their own—improvement. 
In their efforts, the younger, educated men who found the traditional élites 
closed to them were able to create new groupings which provided new oppor- 
tunities of self-esteem and identification.® 


The Campaign in May and June of 1954 


Early in May, the Independence Party and the National Democratic Party 
combined with a number of unaffiliated candidates to form the National Demo- 
cratic Front (al-Jabha al-W atani al-Dimugrati) and to make a concerted effort 
to win lower house seats.’ The National Front brought together adherents of 
both right and left, considerable elements of the urban educated faction, and 
the extreme left political group who infiltrated and supported the strange 
alliance. Its strength lay in its status as the spearhead of dissatisfaction with 
the existing political order and in its opposition to the West and to the 
“Western creation,” Israel. The National Front’s platform strikingly resembled 
the policy advocated by the Independence Party in its memorandum to the 
Regent in 1952, with the addition of opposition to the new Turkey-Pakistan 
Pact. Other highlights of the Front’s demands were: (1) the observance of 
civil liberties, including greater freedom of association in parties and in trade 
unions; (2) renegotiation of oil royalty agreements, if not nationalization; 
(3) rejection of American military aid; and (4) abrogation of the 1930 treaty 
between Great Britain and Iraq. 

The National Front had no hope of gaining control of the Government at 
this time, particularly since it entered only some thirty-five candidates. Its hope, 
instead, was to develop a solid core of parliamentary opposition, and to move 
gradually to governmental influence if not control. The Front’s candidates 
ran in key urban districts. Some thirteen candidates contested for twenty seats 
in Baghdad Liwa’, four Front candidates campaigned in the densely populated 
areas of Mosul and Basrah Liwa's, and three Front members became candi- 
‘ates in Hilla and Diwaniya 

Although Ramadan, the month of Muslim fasting, began on the fourth of 
May and extended to the second of June, there was little slackening in the 
ensuing electoral campaign. The “free” elections promised for June 9th— 
anticipated as the first direct elections to be conducted in Iraq without benefit 


6. Stephen H. Longrigg comments on these transitions, op. cit., pp. 380-398. 

7. In Iraq the National Democratic Front was often referred to by the shorter title National 
Front. This served the added advantage of avoiding confusing the Front with the National Demo- 
cratic Party, which participated in the Front's activities 
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of martial law—spurred the various leaders and their factions to considerable 
effort and expense. In the urban areas campaigns flourished and grew in 
intensity as the elections drew near. 

In Baghdad alone some twenty-five different newspapers were published, 
and other ephemeral sheets existed elsewhere in the country. Newspapers were 
essential elements in Iraqi politics as each party sponsored at least one paper, 
while several independent candidates maintained their political strength by 
publishing their own newspapers, i.e., the former minister Sadiq al-Bassam’s 
paper al-Hayad. The National Democratic Party's Sada al-Ahali carried much 
of the campaign material for the National Front, along with the Independence 
Party's Liwa’ al-Istiglal. 

With Nuri ailing in Europe, his party showed definite signs of losing 
strength, not only in numbers of candidates, and in the vigor of its campaign, 
but also in its weaker discipline. There were instances in which two members 
of the Constitutional Union Party ran for the same parliamentary seat. Problems 
of selecting nominees arose also in the city of Hilla where members of the 
party’s high committee resigned in dissatisfaction. 

In the wake of several demonstrations and clashes, the country proceeded 
with its first direct, partisan election, as approximately 240 candidates competed 
for 97 seats in the Chamber of Deputies. Thirty-eight seats were already filled 
without opposition, leaving a little less than three-fourths of the deputies to be 
selected at the polls. 


The Election of June 9, 1954 


Just before and just after the election, opposition newspapers claimed that 
the election climate changed suddenly as the voting day neared. For the 
government it must be said that early intentions seemed to ordain a neutral 
election.. Certainly the radio address of Minister of the Interior Sa‘id Qazzaz 
promised impartiality and noted this election as the first time that all five politi- 
cal parties had participated.* The election manipulation which did occur 
appears to have taken place late in the election and may not have been origi- 
nally intended by the government, at least such was the predominant opinion 
expressed in interviews and questionnaires by officials in the Ministry of the 
Interior, including some holding local government posts.’ It appears ‘that 
interference in the election was ordered on the day before the election and the 
supposition of local government officials was that the Palace initiated the order 
that ‘‘no Front candidate shali win.” Evidently such action was taken on elec- 
tion day and, according to one local official the “government . . . tried every 


8. Al-Sha'b (Baghdad), May 31, 1954. 

9. Of the eleven officials who provided oral or written information to the writer, three were 
directors of sub-districts (mudir al-nahiyya), two were heads of districts (gd immagam), and six 
were officials of various ranks and capacities in the central administration of the Ministry of the 
Interior 
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way, legal or illegal, intervention, destroying the poll-boxes and everything else, 
in order to win the seats for its friends.” 

A correspondent of The New York Times toured the Baghdad polls on 
election morning and noted that voters were required to stand outside in 
blistering heat, with some charges made that only “safe” voters were called in. 
Inside, the voter, if illiterate, was required to state his preference to the election 
official who then marked the ballot; while if he could write, the voter was still 
required to mark his ballot in full view of the judges.*® 

Despite this reported surveillance, the election was still a greater exercise 
in political activity than anything that had gone before, and this was shown by 
the results. The National Front succeeded in winning a number of seats out- 
right. Ten delegates—two of the unaffiliated, six from the National Democratic 
Party and two from the Independence Party—were listed as members of the 
National Front and won seats despite the Administration's preventive efforts. 
Moreover, there were many close races. It was necessary to conduct a number 
of run-offs because candidates in many districts failed to receive a plurality 
greater than forty per cent of the total votes. In all, the Constitutional Union 
Party had fifty deputies, the Socialist National Party had twenty-one, and there 
were fifty-five deputies listed as “Unaffiliated.” Finally, the United Popular 
Front elected one deputy.” 

Arithmetically, it would have been simple for the conservative parties to 
combine forces and control the lower house. Competition apparently precluded 
such action. Indeed the election could be considered little less than a blow to 
the prestige of the Constitutional Union Party and its leader, for the rise of 
the Socialist National Party now established Salih Jabr in a status of competi- 
tion with his former tutor, Nuri al-Sa‘id. 

Fifteen of the twenty-one Socialist Nation deputies elected on June 9th 
came from Basrah Province and the contiguous Lower Euphrates provinces of 
Muntafiq, Diwaniya, and Karbala. Probably the ruling groups in Baghdad were 
not concerned by the number of deputies, in itself, but they may have seen 
great significance in the facts that so many came from one region, so many 
were representative of one religious group’s interests, and all recognized one 
leadership—a rival of the Nuri al-Sa‘id organization. 

As seen by the National Front the election was a disappointment. Front 
leaders expected their representation to number more than thirty delegates, 
and they succeeded in seating only ten. With one exception these delegates 
won in the cities of Basrah, Baghdad and Mosul. By contrast the Constitu- 
tional Union Party won only four of eleven seats in Basrah Province, five of 
eighteen in Mosul Province, and only two of twenty in Baghdad Province. 


10. Robert C. Doty, The New York Times, June 10, 1954. 

11. Report of the Director of the Chamber of Deputies on the Actions of the Permanent Com- 
mittee during the Extraordinary Session, for the year 1954 (in Arabic). (Baghdad: Government 
Press, 1954), p. 6 ef seq 
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Without forgetting the tampering with voting processes and results that 
occurred in June of 1954, we may draw these conclusions on the basis of the 
election results: (1) the election brought success to the conservative factions 
that were not opposed to some form of close tie with the West. Between 
them, the Constitutional Union and the Socialist Nation parties possessed 71 
votes, a majority in the 135 member house. (2) No single party possessed a 
majority. Instead the Constitutional Union Party lost its majority through the 
gain in the number of seats held by the Socialist Nation Party and by the 
Unaffiliated Deputies. (3) There was no evidence of a sudden move to a new 
economic or political orientation, but rather a continuation of the growth in 
opposition strength which began in the 1947 election. 


Events Following the June Election 


Obviously this last factor was the most important result of the election. 
To be sure, the united efforts of the conservative parties could result in legis- 
lative action, but little legislation could pass until it had undergone careful 
scrutiny by a zealous minority that hoped to expand in numbers and in influ- 
ence. This prospect did not appeal to either the Palace or the Constitutional 
Union Party leadership. 

On July 23rd, the Government resigned without warning and three days 


later the new Chamber of Deputies met, elected its officers, received a short 
address from the Throne, and was adjourned after a single day's session. Mean- 
while talks between ‘Abd al-Ilah and Nuri in Paris presaged the latter's desig- 
nation as Prime Minister and a new rapprochement between him and the 
Palace. The new Cabinet was announced on August 3rd, and the Fourteenth 
Parliament received notice of its dissolution after less than two months in 
existence and no sessions other than its one-day inaugural meeting. 

Of equal significance, was a nearly simultaneous announcement that the 
Constitutional Union Party was dissolving itself. There was foreboding that 
the new Government intended to curtail if not abolish faction and return to 
the indirect elections prevailing before 1952. While the Government made no 
major effort to restore the two-stage electoral system, it did hit hard at political 
Organizations in the hope, apparently, that opposition sentiment itself would 
disappear. Khalil Kanna, Acting Minister of the Interior, announced on August 
15th that elections would take place on September 12th. 

After the Constitutional Union Party dissolution, the Socialist Nation 
group began to crumble. Salih Jabr announced that the party would boycott 
the September election, and contended that the new election was really intended 
to get rid of all opposition and not, as the Prime Minister and the Palace 
announced, to hold a “referendum of foreign and domestic policies.” Neverthe- 
less the party split. Six of its members, three from the party stronghold of 
Basrah and two from the lower Euphrates area of Karbala ran for election in 
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September, and were successful even as the rest of the party maintained its 
boycott. 

The two important components of the National Front disagreed on policy 
toward the new election. The National Democratic Party advocated boycott, 
but the Independence Party leaders insisted on participating. The rift resulted 
in the dissolution of the Front. The Independence Party entered some ten 
candidates while the National Democratic boycotted the election and continued 
to raise a strident voice against the whole procedure. 

The next steps in revamping the political system were swift. On September 
Ist the Government enacted ordinances striking hard against Communists and 
Communist sympathizers in Iraq. Another ordinance authorized the Minister of 
the Interior to render inactive any labor organization whose conduct threatened 
public security or deviated from the purpose for which the organization was 
originally established. On the following day the Ministry of the Interior with- 
drew the license which permitted the National Democratic Party to exist and 
banned the Party’s paper for a year. 

With these measures in force there could be little question as to the outcome 
of the elections of the twelfth of September. It soon became apparent, too, that 
the Government would tale no chances and hoped to see as many as possible 
of the deputies elected without opposition at the polls. Nominations closed on 
August 27th, leaving some 250 candidates running for 135 seats, 27 of which 
were now conceded to candidates who had no opposition. However, by the day 
preceding the election, the exorbitant withdrawal of candidates left only 25 
seats to be contested while the other 110 candidates (all having the Govern- 
ment’s support) would be seated without opposition. On election day voting 
was extremely light, and not even necessary in most districts. 


Results, Election of September 1954 


With only one of the opposition parties, the Independence, taking part in 
the election as a party, and with the government persuading as many opposing 
candidates as possible to withdraw, the results were foregone. Out of the 
thirty-two opposition deputies in the Fourteenth Chamber only seven were 
returned in the September election. The boycott of the election by most of 
the opposition groups had indicated their fear that the September maneuver was 
imminently dangerous to their existence, and the final results could only 
corroborate those fears. 

The election removed the parties of opposition from the Chamber of 
Deputies. It stifled their potential combined opposition before strong antagon- 
ism to government policy could be expressed in parliamentary debates. There 
was little distinction between the opposition parties. Whether on the right or 
on the left their members did not return. The Socialist Nation Party suffered 
heavily along with the other minority factions. Only because several delegates 
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severed their relations with that party, as previously stated, were they re-elected. 
Of the two Independence deputies who ran again for office only Muhammad 
Mahdi Kubbah retained his seat; Kubbah later resigned from the Chamber 
and castigated the government for its handling of the elections."* 

The dissipation of parliament opposition in September of 1954 is shown 
by the table below which lists the members of the Fourteenth Chamber (elected 
in June) who were re-elected to the Fifteenth Chamber in September, 1954. 


TABLE 1 


A Comparison of Factional Strength in Iraq's Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Chambers of Deputies 


Number of Number of 
Faction to Which Deputies Deputies in These Returned Per Cent 


Adhered in 14th Chamber 14th Chamber 15th Chamber Returned 


Constitutional Union Party 50 45 90.0 
Unaffiliated Deputies 53 39 73.6 
Socialist Nation Party 21 6 28.6 
National Front* 10 1 10.0 


Popular Front 1 0 0.0 


(Deputies in 15th but not in 14th) — (44) 


Total 135 91 (135) 67.4 


* The National Front included deputies of the National Democratic Party, which boycotted the 
September elections, and of the Independence Party as well as two members who were listed as 
Unaffiliated 


Despite the dissolution of the Constitutional Union Party, 90 per cent of 
that party's incumbents returned to their seats. Unaffiliated deputies, most of 
whom adhered to the policies of Nuri al-Sa‘id, fared nearly as well with almost 
75 per cent returning. Of the 44 new members of the 15th Chamber only one 
claimed recent membership in any of the dissolved opposition parties; as far 


12. Siddiq Shanshal, the other incumbent, lost his seat in Mosul. Another member of the 
Independence Party, ‘Abd al-Muhassan al-Duri, won a Baghdad seat in the September election, but 
he was not a member of the preceding Parliament. 
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as the writer knows none of the others had any record of recent opposition to 
the régime in power. 

The heaviest replacement of unaffiliated deputies occurred in the three 
northern Kurdish provinces of Mosul, Arbil, and Sulaimaniya. Eight unafhliated 
deputies who were elected in June were not returned three months later. All 
of these deputies represented rural areas except one who came from the Mosul 
metropolitan area. In no other part of Iraq did the ranks of unaffiliated deputies 
suffer such losses. These were at least part of the grounds for concluding that 
the new Nuri al-Sa'id government had succeeded in purging some Kurdish 
opposition from the lower house, and for conjecturing further that the govern- 
ment goal was not just that of ridding parliament of liberal and economically 
radical opposition, but of clearing the legislature of all uncontrolled opposition 
regardless of source. The geographic distribtuion of that opposition is shown 
in the accompanying map. 

Perhaps the most significant discrimination shown by the map is the 
notable distribution of the parliamentary seats held and then lost by the 
National Front. The Front won and lost its representation in the three 
metropolitan locales, for it was in them that they found their strength.”* 

Clearly, political parties or political groups outside the Government now 
had no place in Iraq. To make sure that this was the case, the Government 
enacted its Association Ordinance, which became effective upon September 22, 
the date of its publication."* Completely replacing the old Law for the Forma- 
tion of Associations of 1922 as amended, the new ordinance divided associa- 
tions into political and non-political categories and set stringent restrictions 
upon the former. No political association could be considered a “public 
utility” and thus obtain certain privileges granted to some societies, nor could 
it accept donations or bequests or receive property in entail. 

No association, political or otherwise, could form if it aimed “to change 
the present régime,” if its purposes duplicated those of an organization already 
formed, or if its basis was that of race or religion. Associations came into 
being only when authorized by the Minister of the Interior. His decisions 
could be appealed to the Council of Ministers but not to the courts. All associa- 
tions existing before the new ordinance, except those created by special laws, 
were forthwith dissolved, and were required to apply again for authorization. 

The brief era of faction had come to an abrupt end. Coupled with the 
drastic Association Ordinance, the September election became significant not as 
a means of taking national opinion, but as a final means of eliminating inquiring 
Or opposing voices from the Chamber of Deputies. 


13. The one National Front deputy elected in June to represent a non-metropolitan area was 
Mas'ud Muhammad al-Jalabi of the Koysanjaq District in Arbil Province 


14. Ordinance No. 19, dated 28 August, 1954, published in English in Irag Government 
Gazette, No. 31 (31 July, 1955) pp. 580-586 
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Election without Representation 


After 1954, Iraq’s political pattern could be termed one of election without 
representation. It was apparent that the experiment in extending Western 
parliamentary and electoral institutions to this Middle Eastern state had not 
prospered as hoped. There was still a two-house Parliament of ceremony and 
prestige, and there were still eager candidates. But Parliament could hardly be 
called supreme, or even a check upon the Iraqi executive; and Parliament did 
not represent the varied economic, racial and sectional interests of the country. 

Perhaps because it found so little opportunity, factional representation 
failed to achieve stature during the thirty-five years of Iraqi political growth. 
Parties failed to gain the strength and position, and the responsibility, which 
would enable them to nurture parliamentarianism and the limitation on govern- 
ment that Western-type constitutionalism requires. The suppression of faction 
meant the loss of political vitality needed by any parliamentary system. For 
the legislative organization, and for the electoral process as well, there remained 
emphasis upon form, but little upon substance. 

From the point of view of the Palace, and of the governing group, the 
growth of parties in the post World War II era began to constitute a grave 
danger. Party programs for change and reform were seldom tempered to fit 
the gradual progression which the Palace and Nuri al-Sa'id and their support- 
ers were willing to permit. And too often the parties advocated limitations on 
the political power of the throne as well as greater ministerial responsibility to 
parliament. Finally, of course, they hoped to see the Chamber of Deputies, in 
whose halls they could be heard, increase in power and in political stature. 

Opposition parties were usually small, but were led by “angry young men” 
who held fast to their declared principles. Because of this they often left little 
room for compromise—that essential element of politics. In short, these parties 
were continental European in scheme and operation, while endeavoring to 
operate in a British-inspired parliamentary pattern. Even without the com- 
plexities of Iraq, one could scarcely predict a happy marriage would come 
from this curious combination. 

The Communist movement in Iraq played no small part in handicapping the 
natural growth of parties of Western pattern. After World War II the Com- 
munists infiltrated some of the opposition parties with effective consistency 
and stimulated some groups within the parties to extravagant actions which 
the parties themselves may not have originally intended. In this situation 
certain of the opposition parties found it difficult to operate with complete 
independence of action; and leadership often succumbed to rash imprudence 
that did little to inspire confidence in their parties, either inside or outside 
the country. 

For its part, the conservative governing group played up the danger of 
Communism, and often used its existence as reason for imposing serious 
restraints upon all political activity. To be sure, the danger from Communism 
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was real, as events in 1958 revealed; but these subsequent events also demon- 
strated how ineffective were the government's attempts to deal with subversion 
on this across-the-board basis. 

Upon presenting their memoranda to the Regent in 1952, the opposition 
parties had so solidified their stands that they left themselves little opportunity 


for compromise. Instead the gap between Government and opposition parties 


grew until it could not be bridged. The Government may well have given up 
hope of gaining support for its policies from these growing organizations. 

Indeed, it appears that Nuri al-Sa‘id agreed spe ifically with the Palace in 
the Summer of 1954 that Iraq’s defense forces should be bound to the West 
and that a quiescent parliament was essential to guiding the country into an 
alliance. In preparation for this action, the ruling factions took such steps as 
were deemed necessary to bring the legislature and the opposition groups under 
control. In this way they hoped to avoid disturbances such as those over the 
Portsmouth Treaty of early 1948, and those which fostered the riots of 1952. 

The immediate result was the stifling of political and electoral processes 
which British advisors had helped create thirty years before, and which ap- 
peared to be gaining ground at long last. That this stifling may have occurred 
for the sake of cementing relations with Britain and the West provides but 
grim irony today 

There remains the question of whether the end the Government had in mind 
could be attained only through the termination of authorized representation 
of the diverse interests extant in the country. After 1954 political parties of 
whatever stripe could operate only as underground or clandestine organizations 
unless they received Ministerial approval. None of them sought such approval 
except a group of former National Democrats who endeavored to constitute 
a party under Kamil Chadirchi. His application for recognition met with 
forthright Government rejection. 

Yet political differences remained. There was obvious sectionalism, some 
of which vented itself through parliamentary groupings. There were differences 
on what policy Iraq should follow or what action it should take. There was 
growing interest in government and in participating in government. It must 
be remembered that in 1954 Iraqis valued elections enough to demonstrate and 
fight for them. The decision of the Government, expressed through the 
September election and the Association Ordinance, removed most of the party 
and parliamentary means of releasing these energies. 

To all intents and purposes the experiment in parliamentarianism in Iraq 
came to a fateful halt in 1954. The subsequent election of May 5, 1958, 
produced contests for only 27 of the expanded Chamber's 143 seats. All other 
deputies were elected without opposition, and the newspapers of the country 
reported the voting and its results in inside pages as perfunctory matters. Op- 
position leaders remained aloof; indeed by this time a good number of the 
leaders of the Independence and National Democratic parties were either in 
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prison or under close surveillance. The political situation was unstable, and 
the ingredients for revolution were at hand. 


Whether, or how soon, the present government will feel able to reactivate 
the national electoral process is hard to tell. It is a fact that a large number of 
educated and politically sophisticated Iraqis grew up under this Western- 
inspired political system and there may well be some pressure in the future 


for a return to some semblance of a multi party electoral system. 





NEW LIGHT ON THE BIG THREE CRISIS 
OVER TURKEY IN 1945 


Stephen G. Xydis 


ATE IN 1940, during the ultra-secret Nazi-Soviet talks on a spheres of 
influence agreement between the USSR, on the one hand, and Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, on the other, both parties agreed that the 

Montreux Convention of 1936, governing the régime of Turkey's strategic 
natural waterway linking two sections of the eastern Mediterranean, was 
“worthless” and should be revised. Within range of the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles, the Soviets wanted a base for land and naval forces. If Turkey 
opposed such demands, Germany, Italy, and the USSR would agree to work 
out and carry through the required military and diplomatic measures to 
ensure the realization of the Soviet claims.’ 

The Turks were not unaware of the Soviet aversion to the Montreux 
Convention. Indeed, their talks with the Soviets of September 26-October 16, 


1939, had failed partly because Molotov had proposed closing the Straits to 
warships of non-Black Sea countries. Moreover, even before the German 
attack on the USSR, Hitler had informed them of the alarming details of the 
Soviet desires. However, after this attack, the Soviet and the British Govern- 
ments reaffirmed on August 10, 1941, their fidelity to the Montreux Conven- 
tion and their respect of Turkey's territorial integrity.’ 


Less than three years later the Red Army was descending upon Rumania, 
Bulgaria and the Straits. The British, Soviet, and American diplomatic 
exchanges initiated by Eden in May suggested American indifference to the 
Balkans as a whole, for the time at least.* On the other hand, the prospects 
of a Soviet-occupied Bulgaria could not but worry that country’s two southern 
neighbors—and bring them together. On July 24, 1944, Enis Akaygen, Turkish 
Ambassador to the Greek Government, which was then in Cairo, told a 


1. Department of State, Nazi-Soviet Relations 1939-1941, (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1948), pp. 258-259 

2. Ibid., p. 168. Necmeddin Sadak, “Turkey Faces the Soviets,” Foreign Affairs, v. 27 
(April, 1949), 453; 457 

3. Stephen G. Xydis, “The Secret Anglo-Soviet Agreement on the Balkans of October 9, 
1944 Journal of Central European Affairs, XV, No. 3 (October, 1955), 248-271 
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Greek diplomat that Turkey regarded friendship with Greece as a cornerstone 
of its foreign policy.‘ This link served not only to contain Bulgaria, which 
Moscow could be expected to support at the peace settlement, but also to 
face the common danger from Russia. The USSR, he said, was already con- 
ducting a clearly imperialist, tsarist policy. It would surely raise shortly the 
issue of the Straits. Using religious propaganda, Moscow would soon appear 
in the Middle East with the sickle in one hand and the cross in the other.* 
For its reconstruction, the USSR would try to avoid recourse to foreign capital 
and would depend on its own resourses at the expense, of course, of the 
already pauperized Russian people. However, though it would go through a 
tremendous economic crisis, the USSR, on the international scene, would 
appear most powerful, most demanding, most impudent and most voracious. 
As a barrier against Soviet policy, the Turkish diplomat envisaged the unity 
of Greece, Turkey and, if possible, Yugoslavia, with the clear, firm and 
practical support of the British and Americans. The latter, he believed, 
would not repeat their mistake of 1919-1920, of abandoning Europe. On the 
contrary, the US would safeguard its great economic and moral interests in 
the Middle East by a positive policy, “which we have every interest to promote 
and mobilize in favor of our own defensive policy in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean.” 

Three days later, the British Ambassador to the Greek Government (Regi- 
nald Leeper) hinted to the Greek Under-Secretary of State (Philip Dragou- 
mis) that it might be desirable to set up in the Mediterranean, along the 
imperial lifeline, a strong bloc of countries consisting of Italy, Greece and 
Turkey. Then, at a press conference in Cairo, on August 6, that same Greek 
official hailed as an event of great significance for Greece the Turkish decision 
of August 2 to sever diplomatic relations with Germany.’ The fate of Greece 
was bound to that of Turkey in many and sundry ways, he said. For the 
first time since the Greek War of Independence, Turkey and Greece, he 
stressed, did not find themselves in opposing camps. The Greek and Anatolian 
peninsulas, linked by the Aegean and its islands, formed, together with the 
Straits, a cohesive geographical, economic and policitical entity. For all 
humanity this crossroads and meeting place of three continents was of excep- 
tional importance. The more aware the peoples of this region became cf this, 
and the more they accepted this fact, the greater were their chances for prosper- 
ing to the benefit of other peoples in the eastern Mediterranean as well. The 
Alexandrian, Roman, Byzantine and Ottoman empires had demonstrated this. 


4. Memorandum, Archives of Philip S. Dragoumis, Athens (hereafter cited as Drag. Archives) 

5. Various contacts of Russian Orthodox prelates with Greek Orthodox communities in the 
Near East had followed the election of the patriarch of Moscow in 1943 

6. Drag. Archive 

7. Philip S. Dragoumis, Selection of Political Publications, Lebanon Conference, Liberation 
Government, 1944 (in Greek), (Athens: publication of the Political Review, April, 1945), pp. 
13-15 
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Was Britain behind this friendly demonstration toward Turkey? the 
Soviet Ambassador in Ankara asked his Greek colleague (R. Raphael) in 
the bluntest of manners, a few days later." “I know,” he added, “that 
Turkey attaches great importance to friendship and cooperation with you, 
and expects much of you. But you, what do you expect from Turkey?” 
Greece, the Greek envoy replied, could not be expected to settle Balkan 
problems; Turkey, therefore, could expect nothing from Greece. “Quite right,” 
retorted the Soviet Ambassacor. From this conversation, Raphael drew three 
conclusions: first, Moscow viewed with disfavor any close Greek rapproche- 
ment with Turkey in which the Soviet Government could discern the inter- 
vention of some third Power; second, even less liked, would be Turkish 
immixture in Balkan affairs; and, third, in the settlement of Balkan problems, 
the Balkan states directly concerned would merely stand on the sidelines, as 
spectators 

* ’ + 

Late in September 1944, a high-ranking American diplomat told a 
Greek colleague of his in Cairo that the Straits question would surely be 
posed soon, but that the United States did not believe it could support 
Turkey against the Russians.’ The Turks had refused to enter the war on 


the Allied side in February and had sold chrome to the Germans despite 


proposals for pre-emptive purchase of this ore. They had also allowed war- 
ships to pass through the Straits. Britain, of course, would try to support the 
Turkish Government but could do so only up to a certain point. Not to 
have given Bulgaria an outlet to the Aegean after World War I, not 
through Greek but through Turkish territory near the Turko-Greek frontier, 
had been a great mistake, he had added. 

October 9, in the Kremlin: Churchill and Stalin decided the fate of the 
Balkans in a secret agreement.’® Greece remained within the British sphere 
and the Turko-Greek frontier was restored when Bulgarian military and 
other authorities were made to withdraw from northern Greece as a pre 
condition for the Bulgarian Armistice. The USSR obtained the control 
over Bulgaria it had coveted since 1940, but was unable to preserve that 
access to the Aegean which it regarded as justified and which the Bulgars 
had achieved during the war. 

In his talks with Churchill, Stalin also said he wanted the Montreux 
Convention modified to allow free passage of Soviet warships through the 
Straits at all times, #e. in wartime, too, not only in peacetime. It was 
agreed that the Soviet Government would set forth detailed proposals for 
the revision in notes to the US and Britain. America, though not a party to 
the Convention, was thus drawn into the picture. Churchill advised Roosevelt 


g Dr Archive 
9. Ibid 
10. Xydis, 
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of Stalin's views and explained he had not contested them because Japan's 
role as a signatory rendered necessary the Convention's revision. In very 
general terms, the Turks, too, were kept posted. Neither Washington nor 
London, however, received any Soviet proposals on the Montreux Convention 
the following months.** Meanwhile, after American and British negotiations 
with the Turks, allied merchant ships carrying supplies to the USSR were 
allowed through the Straits.”” 

On the eve of the Yalta Conference (February 4-11, 1945), the US hoped 
no question regarding the Straits would be raised because, in its view, the 
Montreux Convention had functioned well. To minor changes the US 
would not object, if Britain or the USSR suggested them, and the Navy and 
War Departments concurred. Major changes, however, were likely to affect 
adversely the strategic and political balance in the Balkans and the Near 
East and would violate Turkey's sovereignty. Having in mind Dumbarton 
Oaks, America would consider the sympathy, nevertheless, the idea of tak- 
ing part in a revision of the Straits régime, if it were asked to do so. 

At Yalta, on February 10, Stalin declared that the Montreux Conven- 
tion was outmoded and should be revised. The Japanese emperor and the 
defunct League of Nations had played a part in it. Moreover, this instru- 
ment gave the Turks the right to close the Straits not only in wartime, but 
also if they felt the threat of war existed. When the Convention was con 
cluded, in 1936, relations with Britain were not perfect, but he did not think 
that as of 1945 Britain “would desire to strangle Russia with Japanese 
help.” It was impossible to accept a situation in which Turkey had a hand 
on the throat of the USSR. Turkey's legitimate interests, however, should 
not be harmed in the course of revision. The three Foreign Ministers, at 


their first meeting, might consider the matter and report to their respective 


nts. Roosevelt made no specific remark on the Straits but ex- 


ope that, like the US-Canadian boundary, other frontiers would 


eventually ithout forts or armed forces on any part of their national 


boundaries. As for Churchill, he reiterated his sympathy for Stalin’s desire 


but observed that no Soviet proposals had been received. He hoped these 


would be made known if the matter were brought up at the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference. The Turks, meanwhile, might be informed of the projected 
revision and, at the same time, be given some assurance that their independence 
and integrity would be guaranteed. Stalin assented. So did Roosevelt. 


d World War, VI, Triumph and Tragedy (0s 
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In conclusion, the Big Three resolved that the Straits matter should 
be considered at the next meeting of the three Foreign Ministers and that 
the Turkish Government would be informed at the appropriate time.” 


~ + * 


Turkey declared war on Germany on February 23, 1945, but the Soviets 
started a press campaign against their new ally and on March 19 advised 
the Turkish Government they would not renew the Soviet-Turkish Treaty 
of Neutrality and Non-Aggression of 1925, because of changed conditions.** 
Soviet press complaints of allegedly unfriendly Turkish acts followed in 
April.” Before leaving for his ambassadorial post in Ankara, Edwin C. 
Wilson told President Truman on April 25 that a possibly serious situation 
might arise after the Soviet denunciation of the above treaty. If the USSR 
desired merely a modification of the Montreux Convention, the Turks were 
likely to be reasonable and cooperative, but if it made demands affecting 
Turkey's independence, they would resist. The US should support them in 
that event. Eastern Europe had been lost, and America had interests both 
in the Middle East, and, more generally, in world security and cooperation. 
The president agreed and thought this should be done.”* 

By V-E Day, Soviet pressure started on Greece."’ And in Moscow, on 
June 7, as a result of Turkish anxiousness to ascertain the precise Soviet 
views about the possibility of concluding a new treaty of friendship with 
the USSR, as well as of Soviet diplomatic encouragement, Molotov received 
the Turkish Ambassador to the USSR, Selim Sarper. All outstanding ques- 
tions between Turkey and the USSR should be settled, he declared, before 
negotiating any new treaty. First, the cessions of territory to Turkey under 
the Soviet-Turkish Treaty of 1921 had been made under duress. These 
territories—Kars and Ardahan—should be returned to the USSR. Sarper re- 
plied his Government was not prepared to reopen the question of this treaty, 
which it regarded as freely negotiated. He must refuse to discuss any ques- 
tion affecting Turkey's territorial integrity. Molotov then said this issue 
could be set aside for the time being, with the understanding that it remained 
unsettled. Turning now to the Straits question, he recognized that during 
World War II Turkey had acted with goodwill and satisfactorily as defender 
of the Straits. However, a people of 200 million could not depend solely 
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on Turkish goodwill in this matter but should also consider what were 
Turkey's capabilities of defending the Straits. Bluntly, Sarper inquired: Did 
this mean that USSR wished to have bases in Turkey? Yes, was the answer. 
Once again the Turkish diplomat said he could not discuss such a demand 
either. A long and inconclusive exchange followed as to what effective 
guarantees for the defense of the Straits Turkey might offer, and then Molotov 
turned to the Montreux Convention. He wanted an agreement in principle 
with Turkey as to changes in that instrument, he said, the inference being 
that at any future international conference for revising the Convention, the 
two countries, regardless of the views of other parties, should stand together. 
Sarper replied that, in his opinion, such an approach would not be helpful 
and could only arouse mistrust. The interests of other parties to the Con- 
vention should be considered. Retorted Molotov: the USSR and Turkey were 
independent countries. It was not necessary for them to inquire about the 
views of other Powers on this matter. From this talk as a whole, Sarper 
derived the impression that Molotov was suggesting that, if Turkey would 
break away from its alliance with Britain, the USSR would not feel it 
necessary to insist on the three points raised. By June 12, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment had/ approved Sarper’s firm stand, authorized him to say that it 
was always ready to talk over possible changes in the Montreux Convention, 
and informed the British of the whole affair.” 

The Foreign Office, with the Turkish problem now piled up, Pelion-on- 
Ossa-like, on that of Greece, turned to the New World for help in both. 
On June 16, the British Embassy in Washington inquired what were the US 
views on implementing the Yalta Declaration in Greece by an allied super- 
vision of a plebiscite and elections there. On June 18, the chargé d'affaires, 
John Balfour, spoke to Acting Secretary of State Joseph C. Grew and proposed 
a joint approach to Moscow on the Turkish question prior to the Potsdam 
Conference, where it might be necessary to discuss it.” The British and 
American Governments should state in this démarche they were at a loss to 
understand Molotov’s action, which seemed to be in direct conflict with Stalin's 
statements at Yalta on the need to reassure the Turks about their independence 
and integrity in connection with the matter of revising the Straits régime. 
Even if the revision of the Soviet-Turkish Treaty of 1921 was the primary 
concern of the USSR and Turkey and, although this was open to doubt, 
the cession of bases was, possibly, likewise a Soviet-Turkish affair, both points, 
nevertheless, also concerned the Powers responsible for the UN. Besides, 
in the Venezia Giulia crisis, President Truman had enunicated that the 


18. The Potsdam Conference, 1, 1031, doc. no. 691 (Wilson to Grew on conversation with 
Sumer, June 26, 1945); 1018, doc. no. 683 (Grew memorandum on conversation with Balfour, 
June 18, 1945); 1020-1021, doc. no. 684 (Wilson to Grew on conversation with Sumer, June 18, 
1945). 

19. Ibid., 1, 656, doc. no. 445 (Department of State to British Embassy, July 5, 1945); 1017- 
1019; 1019-1020 (British aide-mémorie) 
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fundamental principles of territorial settlement by orderly process should 
be upheld against force, intimidations or blackmail.” It was also surprising 
that Molotov had proposed a Turkish-Soviet understanding on the Straits at 
a time the British and Americans were still awaiting the Soviet views as 
agreed upon at Yalta. Grew promised to give immediate attention to the 
British proposal but said he could make no commitment until the whole 
matter had been carefully studied. He thought, at any rate, it would be good 
to wait until the San Franciso Conference was over. Between its close and 
the Big Three meeting, there would be plenty of time, if action was to be 
taken. Balfour agreed but added that, even if the US did not feel in a position 
to make the proposed joint approach to Moscow, his Government hoped 
that it would at least support the British action with some step of its own. 
Likewise on June 18, but in Ankara, the Turkish Acting Foreign Minister, 
Nurullah Esat Sumer, told Ambassador Wilson his Government would greatly 
appreciate receiving the views of the US on the Molotov-Sarper conversation, 
which the Turks regarded as “very grave.” While acknowledging that there 
had recently been some encouraging developments in Soviet policies, he feared 
lest the Soviets, when informed of Turkey's unyielding stand, provoke a 
n relations or start a new violent radio and press campaign against 

to take all 


than to stand firm. Two days later, Wilson 


the consequences 


welcomed the idea of a British démarche in Moscow, 
, : | 
a similar step, and were anxious about reports of 


| the Turkish border. The Soviet proposals 
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Ui wrall 


le with USSR participation in the new 
th (like his British colleague) he doubted the 

n on the eve of the Potsdam Confer- 

»f the American views in Moscow 

( greatest importance keeping the situation from getting 

of hand and in contriputing to the poss bilities of an ultimate solution.” 
In Moscow, meanwhile, on June 18, in a second meeting with Molotov, 
med him of his Government's decision not to accept as a basis 


n the three Soviet points propose 1 on June 7. In the “lengthy 


acrimonious” discussion that followed, Molotov indicated the USSR 


vas prepared to envisage the negotiation of a treaty of “collaboration and 


alliance’’ with Turkey. And, though this was later denied by the Turkish 


Foreign Ministry, he was also said to have proposed to present to Turkey 
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the point of view of Balkan states (unnamed) on certain questions affecting 


those states and Turkey. Molotov’s frequent reference to Poland and ‘the 
Polish precedent for retrocession of territory to the USSR annoyed Ankara 
and created a ‘negative impression’’ there, suggesting, as it did, the eventual 


satellization of Turkey. If the USSR continued to make such proposals, 


Acting Foreign Minister Sumer told Ambassador Sergei A. Vinogradov shortly 
after this meeting, the two countries, instead of reaching a better under- 
standing, were likely to draw further apart. When the Soviet diplomat 
observed that Molotov had put aside the territorial question, Sumer replied 
that there were two ways of putting matters aside: First, to put them aside 
with the intention of taking them up again; and, second, to put them aside 
for good. Did the USSR, which owned a respectable portion of the earth’s- 
surface, really need any more territory? Vinogradov replied it was the Ar- 
menian SSR, which was very small, that needed the additional territory, 
not Russia. Sumer retorted he, of course, could not accept such a statement. 
When the Soviet envoy indicated he might wish to discuss further in Ankara 
the matter of a new treaty, the Turkish official said he would be glad to do 


SO at any time 


Informing Wilson of these developments on June 22, Sumer expressed 


sincere hopes that the US would 


agree to take some action in Moscow. This 


would be of the greatest assistance. He also referred to reports about Soviet 


troop movements on Turkey astern frontier and to steps the Turkish Gov 


] ‘ + | lL 
ernment was taking so that additional icseives snight be mobilized 


But on June 23, the State Department replied negatively to the British 
proposal of June 18 for a joint démarche in Moscow on the Soviet demands on 
Turkey. The Department had carefully studied the British memorandum on 


the Sarper-Molotov conversation of June 7 undertaken at Turkish initiative, 


and had noted that the British favored an early approach to the Soviet Gov 


ernment in firm language, pointing out the contradictions between Molotov’'s 


i 
statements and those Stalin had made at Yalta. The Department, however, 
consider t premature to protest against what, in its opinion, amounted to 
a preliminary excl 


an exploratory character. It was not aware that the Soviets had presented 


any formal demands and felt that overemphasis on the conversation of June 


ange of views carried out in a friendly atmosphere and of 


7 


by a firm protest on the part of “either the American or the British Govern 
ment” might create “an unfortunate background” for eventual talks on the 
Straits at the forthcoming Big Three meeting. Under the circumstances, the 


22. Ibid., 1. 1024-1 loc. no. 686 (Wilson to Grew on conversation with Sumer, June 22 
1945); 1043-1044, d no. 686 (Wilson to Grew, July 7, on conversation with Acikalin on July ¢ 
1945); 102 125, doc. no. 686. The Turkish Government sent relevant instructions to Sarper and 
authorized him to inquire about the Soviet views on the Montreux Convention's revision, to discuss 
them and determine whether it would be helpful to call a conference on revising this instrument 
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best tactic would be to treat the conversation as a matter not calling for 
special action, because that meeting was so close at hand. In any case, before 
Potsdam, the US would not wish to appear as having reached a decision on 
this question. The Department also advised the British of the answer it 
intended to send to the Turks and indicated verbally that its representatives 
at Yalta did not recall that Stalin had taken a position as categorical as the 
one depicted by the British with regard to Turkey's independence and in- 
tegrity.”* 

On June 26, Wilsot. conveyed to Sumer the US reply to the Turkish in- 
quiry of June 18 about the American views on the Sarper-Molotov talks of 
June 7. His Government, he said, appreciated the fact it had been courteously 
informed about this conversation and hoped it would continue to be kept 
informed about developments. It was gratifying to note the friendly atmos- 
phere “unclouded by threats” in which this conversation had been held and 
it was sincerely hoped that further talks would take place in similar circum- 
stances “with due respect for each other's point of view.” The US was con- 
fident neither party would act in a manner that was incompatible with the 
principles of the UN to which America had pledged itself. After thanking 
for the US interest and promising he would keep Wilson fully informed, 
Sumer said that Turkish “respect” for the Soviet view that Turkey should cede 
territory and bases to the USSR could hardly be expected. His country, 
though, would pursue no course that was opposed to UN principles. In reply 
to Sumer’s inquiry, Wilson revealed the American decision to take no action 
in Moscow and explained the rationale of this attitude. Sumer said he un- 
derstood this viewpoint but expressed hope that, when the Big Three discussed 
the matter, the US would take a position “supporting respect for equal 
sovereignty and independence of all states.” Molotov, on June 7, had uttered 
no threat; that was true. But Soviet military movements did look like threats. 
Though he admitted he was frankly doubtful the USSR would take military 
action, Turkey could not be caught unprepared. By explaining the diplo- 
matic background of the Sarper-Molotov meeting, he sought, in conclusion, 
to dispel the American impression that this conversation had resulted exclu- 
sively from Turkish initiative.” 

In Moscow, meanwhile, on June 24, Sarper had analyzed the Soviet 
objectives toward his country in a conversation with a member of the US 


24. Ibid., 1, 1027-1028, doc. no 688 (State Department to British Embassy); 1026, doc. no. 687 
(Loy Henderson to Grew). For British response, 1048-1049, doc. no. 705 (Balfour to Henderson, 
July 9, 1945) 

25. Ibid., I, 1030-1031, doc. no, 691 (Wilson to Grew on conversation with Sumer, June 26, 
1945). For Grew instructions to Wilson I, 1028-1029, doc. no. 689 (June 23, 1945). At the end 
of June and early in July, Washington received from Italy and England reports that Soviet forces 
were massing in depth north of the Turkish and Greek frontiers in a “war of nerves” designed to 
browbeat the Turks into accepting the Soviet proposals. Ibid., I, 1033, doc. no. 693; 1042-1043, 
doc. no. 699; 1043, doc. no. 700 
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Embassy in Moscow.” The gist of his remarks was that Turkey was obviously 
in the Soviet “security zone’ that was taking shape from Finland to China. 
Therefore, despite the unequivocal Turkish replies to Molotov's proposals 
which had made the Soviets pause, the USSR should be expected to resume its 
efforts to bring Turkey under its control, and might have two further objec- 
tives affecting Turkey specifically. First, was its desire to close the Black Sea 
to states not in the Soviet bloc and, at the same time, to have free access 
to the Mediterranean. Hence its demand for bases. Expansion from the Caucasus 
through eastern Turkey to Alexandretta and the Mediterranean, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, through Iran and Iraq to the Persian Gulf, was the 
second possible objective. Hence the demand for retrocession of Kars and 
Ardahan. Soviet pressure could be resumed either within the next few weeks 
or after America and Britain had demobilized. He had heard reports of 
possible ominous Soviet military movements in Bulgaria and the Caucasus. 
“We are used to wars of nerves,” Sarper added. “I have lumbago but no 
nerves. 
—_— = 

In spite of the American decision not to raise the matter in Moscow, a 
confrontation of sorts occurred on June 28 in Ankara, when Wilson, after 
dining with his Soviet colleague, inquired what was taking place between the 
USSR and Turkey. Vinogradov confirmed the basic facts of the Sarper-Molotov 
conversation, definitely mentioning Kars and Ardahan. What would world 
opinion be on this territorial request, Wilson inquired. Vinogradov took 
refuge in the argument about the smallness of the Armenian SSR. But he 
sought to de-emphasize the issue of a base. Molotov, he said, had not men- 
tioned bases specifically but had insisted on measures for adequate Black Sea 
security. Turkey in wartime could close the Straits to the USSR and open 
them to the USSR’s enemies, under the Montreux Convention. This could 
not go on. The USSR should be granted freedom of passage for warships 
at all times as well as the right to close the Straits to others. Would not such 
a régime affect the existing Turko-British Alliance, Wilson asked. Excitedly 
Vinogradov said the Soviet attitude was in no way directed against Britain. 
Asked whether he expected further developments in the immediate future on 
this whole question, he replied he did not know. The next move was up to 
the Turks. He did not know either whether the USSR would present its views 
at Potsdam but said laughingly he was sure the British would raise the ques- 
tion there. He had heard the Turks had asked the British and Americans for 
help against the USSR. Wilson denied it was so as far as the US was con- 
cerned. He had asked for information, though, and the Turks had obliged.” 


26. Ibid., I. 1029-1030, doc. no. 690 (Harriman to Grew, June 25, 1945). 

27. Ibid., I, 1031-1032, doc. no. 692 (Wilson to Grew, June 29, 1945). Toward the end of 
this conversation, Wilson referred to eastern Europe and Vinogradov admitted that the Allied Control 
Commissions there were more Soviet than tripartite. He insisted, however, that the situation in that 
area made this necessary and in any case the USSR was doing only what Britain had done in Italy 
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With Potsdam coming up, the Turkish Government continued its efforts to 
impress on the US the gravity of the situation. Premier Sukru Saracoglu himself 
had a long conversation on the matter with Wilson on July 2, and expressed 
disappointment at the American stand. On July 7, Ragip Baydur, the Turkish 
Ambassador in Washington, had a long talk with Grew on the subject. In 
London, on his way back to Turkey from San Francisco, the Foreign Minister, 
Hasan Saka, conferred not only with Eden but also with Ambassador Winant, 
on July 12. In these meetings, the Turkish officials expressed their willing- 
ness to discuss a revision of the Montreux Convention but on a multipartite 
basis only. However, for the maintenance of the territorial status quo, they 
would fight, unless only minimal frontier rectifications were involved. They 
would not accept Soviet domination either. If the US failed to support 
Turkey in this attitude and, after the Potsdam Conference, the USSR felt 
it could again press its territorial demands on Turkey, then, not only Turkey, 
but also the whole Middle East was likely to fall under Soviet domination. 

The Soviets,” said Saracoflu, “have gone mad. They dream of world domina- 
tion When they find a weak spot, they exploit it. They have nothing to 


lose.’ If they met resistance at one point, they dropp 1 it for a moment, but 


they had raised the question; and they would come back to it. They were pro- 


moting disorder and suspicion everywhere and trying to create chaos out ot 
which they hoped to profit. The Soviets wished to bring about a political re- 
orientation of Turkey. They wished nothing less than to draw Turkey 
economically and politically into the Soviet orbit. They even had in mind 
Turkey's annexation. To deal with such policies, “the only hope” was for the 
US and Britain to stand firmly together and say to the Soviets this could no 
longer go on. If the US and Britain convinced the Soviets they meant this, then 
the world would have some years of peace. If those two powers refused any 
compromise on principle, the situation would still be saved. Strong American 
representations in advance of possible trouble would have a powerful effect 
on the Soviets. Turkey looked to its ally Britain and its friend the US for 
support and was convinced that with such support the ominous character 
of the situation would be attenuated. If the Turkish question were discussed 
at Potsdam, Turkey hoped it would be given the opportunity to be heard.” 
To these views Wilson subscribed in the main. He linked the Soviet 
moves with the beginning Bulgarian campaign for an Aegean outlet; the 


no. 695 (Wilson to Byrnes, July 3, 1945), Saracozlu said he 
could not believe tl 1 Turkey to carry on further conversations with the USSR on matters 
relating to the cess »f bases and territory. All Turkey wanted was to be let alone to work out its 
social and economic problems. The Turks were a danger to no one; 1044-1046, doc. no. 702 (Grew 
memorandum of nversation with Turkish Ambassador); Baydur asked Grew whether, if the Soviet 
Government should demand from America the cession of Boston and San Francisco to the USSR, 
the US would not consider such a demand as a threat, and also whether such a demand could be 
regarded as a matter for negotiation; 1 ), no. 706; 1050-1051, doc. no. 707 (Both from Winant to 
Grew, July 12 and 13, 194 on Saka’s talk with Eden and Winant). 
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stepping up of Moscow Radio attacks on the Greek “fascist” government, and 
the Belgrade and Sofia broadcasts charging that government with persecuting 
the Slavic-speaking elements in Greece. The war had demonstrated that the 
Straits could be closed by air power based on Crete. The Soviet claims for 
security, therefore, could be extended to the Aegean and thence to the Mediter- 
ranean-Suez-Gibraltar. In the interest of peace and cooperation, the US should 
leave the Soviets in no doubt as to its conviction that these proposals were 
contrary to the spirit and principles of the UN.” The US, however, remained 
unmoved, prior to the Potsdam Conference. The State Department was very 
definitely concerned with any threat to the peace that might fall within the 
purview of the UN, Grew told Ambassador Baydur on July 7, but it hoped 
the matter would be discussed at the forthcoming Big Three meeting. For 
that purpose, the President had been fully briefed. Perhaps a direct talk of 
Truman with Stalin could achieve much more than any formal representation 
in Moscow. As a friend of both Turkey and the USSR, the US would natur- 


ally be glad to be of aid in arriving at a peaceful solution. This, however, 


should not be construed as an offer for mediation. 


Likewise on July 7, the British chargé d'affaires in Washington, Balfour, 
informed Grew that, after having considered most carefully all factors in 
the case, including the second Molotov-Sarper conversation, his Government 
had decided to take action in Moscow. It was thought better to inform the 
Soviet Government of the British views in advance of the Big Three meeting 
instead of giving the Soviets an impression of indifference and then springing 
the matter on them for the first time at the Conference. Accordingly, the 
British Ambassador in Moscow, Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, was getting instruc- 
tions to point out to the Soviets that His Majesty's Government had been 
“very much surprised by the . . . territorial claims and demands for bases 
in the Straits, since these activities could not be regarded as exclusively Turko- 
Soviet matters.”” The former should be examined in the light of the UN. 
The latter affected the multipartite Montreux Convention. Moreover, it had 
been agreed at Yalta that the Soviet Government should consult with the 
American and British Governments on matters affecting that Convention. And 
Stalin had agreed to take no action affecting Turkey's independence and 
integrity and to assume a reassuring attitude toward the Turkish Government. 
Concerning this last understanding, Britain had been very much surprised 
at the recent Soviet press and radio campaign against Turkey. It wished the 
Soviet Government to be aware of its views on these matters as it considered 


the whole question would have to be discussed at Potsdam.’ 
* * + 
4 (Wilson to Grew, July 2, 1945); 666-668, doc. no. 454 


and 668, doc. no. 455 (Shantz to Grew, June 25, 1945) 
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At Potsdam’s First Plenary Meeting, on July 17, President Truman raised 
the question of implementing the Yalta Declaration in Rumania and Bulgaria 
and of Big Four supervision of elections in Greece. On July 22, at the Sixth 
Plenary Meeting, Churchill raised the Straits question. He sought to impress 
on Stalin the importance of not alarming Turkey on this matter and noted 
the concentration of Bulgarian and Soviet troops, also Molotov’s conversations 
with Sarper in Moscow. Molotov stated he would circulate a document and 
then referred to the treaties of 1805 and 1833 (Hunkar Iskelesi) which had 
granted Russia a privileged position in the Straits. The President said he was 
not ready to express an opinion and requested they defer consideration of 
the question.” 

Molotov’s document proposed that the Conference declare that the 
Montreux Convention should be abrogated “in the proper regular procedure”; 
that it should be the business of Turkey and the USSR, “As the states 
chiefly concerned and capable of ensuring the freedom of commercial naviga- 
tion and the security of the Straits,” to determine the new Straits régime; 
and that this régime should also provide, “in addition to other measures,” 
that Turkey and the USSR should prevent “by common facilities” in the Straits 
the use of that waterway to other countries for purposes inimical to the 
Black Sea powers, in “the interests of their own security and the mainte- 
nance of peace in the area of the Black Sea.” * 

At the Conference’s Seventh Plenary, on July 23, Churchill and Stalin 
reverted to the Straits probiem. The Prime Minister said he would not con- 
sent to a Soviet base there. A long argument followed about the strength of 
respective forces in Bulgaria and Greece. It brought forth a statement by 
Stalin that the Turks had nothing to fear with their twenty-three divisions. 
Perhaps, he added, the Soviet request for rectification of the Turko-Soviet 
frontier had frightened them. The matter of Kars and Ardahan, however, 
would not have been raised at all had not the Turkish Government suggested 
an alliance with the USSR. An alliance meant that two countries would 
mutually defend the frontiers between them. The borders in that region 
were not correct. If rectification of the frontier was not agreeable to the 
Turks, the question of an alliance would be dropped. Turning to the Montreux 
Convention, Stalin said the USSR regarded it as inimical. And he repeated 
his Yalta argument against the right of Turkey to close the Straits in war- 
time or if it felt a threat of war existed. A small state supported by Britain, 
he added, held a great state by the throat and gave it no outlet to the 
Mediterranean. There would be a great commotion in Britain and the US if 
similar arrangements existed at Gibraltar, or in the Suez and Panama Canals. 
In case of complications, Turkey was too weak to guarantee for Soviet ship- 


31. Ibid., I, 52, 256, ff. 257-258. 
32. Ibid., Il, 1477-1428, doc. no. 1369 (dated July 22, 1945). 
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ping free passage to and from the Black sea.” 


4 


At this meeting, President Truman spoke up.** America’s attitude was, 


he declared (following a State Department briefing paper of June 30), that 


the Montreux Convention should be revised. However, without developing 


any of the specific revisions suggested in the Department paper or by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff ** and going beyond the official suggestion on Euro 
pean waterways,” he proclaimed that the Straits should be a free waterway 
open to the whole world and should be “guaranteed by all of us.” He then 
went on to link this matter with the whole problem of the peace settlement 


ly he had reached the conclusion, he said, that all the wars 


After a long stu 
of the last two centuries had originated in the area from the Black Sea to 
the Baltic and from the eastern frontiers of France to the western frontiers 
of Russia. In the last two instances the peace of the whole world was 
shattered. The Conference should see to it that this did not happen again. 
He thought that to a great extent this could be achieved by arranging for 


+ 


the passage vessels through the Straits on the basis of free 


intercourse just was the case in American waters. He wanted to see the 


USSR and Britain and all other countries have free access to all the seas 


of the world. Then he went on to read a paper on the free and unrestricted 


navigation of inland waterways In this, the US proposed the establish 
ment of international authorities representative of all nations directly con 
cerned, with Big Four membership, in order to regulate free and unrestricted 
navigation in inland waterways bordering on two or more states. As soon 
as possible, interim navigation agencies for the Danube and the Rhine should 
be set up. Truman commented he did not want to engage in another war 
twenty-five years hence over the Straits or the Danube. America’s ambition 
was to have a Europe that was economically sound and could support itself, 
a Europe that would make Russia, England, France and all other countries 
in it happy. With such a Europe, the US could trade and be happy as well 
as prosperous. His proposal, he thought, was a step in that direction. As 
for the territorial claim, this was a Turko-Soviet dispute which would have 
to be settled by the two parties themselves. Stalin had said he was willing 
to do so. But, Truman reasserted, the question of the Straits concerned 
America and the whole world 


681; II, 1420-1422, do ©. 1363 (Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
SWNCC) 
, Jonathan Daniels , 1 of Independence (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1950), 
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Churchill both strongly supported Stalin’s desire for a revision of the 
Straits régime and entirely agreed with Truman that the Straits should be 
guaranteed “by all of us.” A guarantee of the Big Four and interested 
states would certainly be effective. He earnestly hoped Stalin might consider 
it as an alternative to a base near Istanbul. 

Stalin stalled. Before discussing the President's proposal, which was 
being translated, he would like to read it attentively. The Big Three then 
turned their attention to Koenigsberg. 

Next day (July 24), at the Eighth Plenary, when the President in- 
quired whether his paper on inland waterways had been considered, Stalin 
observed it did not deal with the question of Turkey and the Straits but 
with the Danube and the Rhine.“ The Soviet delegation would like to get a 
reply to its proposal about the Straits. To this Stalin answered he was afraid 
they would not be able to reach an agreement on the Straits since their views 
differed so widely. Perhaps they should postpone the question and take it up 
the next time on the agenda. 

On July 27, the US submitted to the Conference’s subcommittee on Inland 
Waterways a second proposal on this matter, specifically mentioning this 
time both the Turkish Straits and the Kiel Canal. No agreement was 
reached, however. After an initial resistance by Stalin, the Protocol of the 
Potsdam Conference stated that the Big Three had agreed that the Montreux 
Convention should be revised and that as a next stop “the matter should 
be the subject of direct conversations between each of the three Govern- 
ments and the Turkish Government.” 

On being informed by the British Ambassador (Sir Maurice Peterson) 
on July 26 about the Potsdam discussion on the Straits, the Turkish Premier 
was “perturbed.” The President's proposal on the Straits struck him as 
probably something between the régimes of Lausanne and Montreux. The 
possibility that Turkey might be asked to demilitarize the Straits especially 
troubled him. Without a satisfactory guarantee from the USSR regarding 
Turkish territorial integrity, this would be impossible. Stalin's attitude had 
not been reassuring. The British envoy expressed hope that the very great 
importance of Truman’s proposal would be understood. An increase of 
Soviet pressure on Turkey could now be expected but the Turks should 
keep their heads and, in reply to Soviet approaches, should maintain firmly 
that a settlement could be reached only on an international basis.*’ 


* x x 


On his return from Berlin, Truman publicly repeated his statement of 


38. Ibid., Il, 365. 


39. Ibid., Il, 656-657, doc. no. 758 (July 25, 1945); 578 (at the Twelfth Plenary Meeting) ; 
1496-1497 (Protocol's reference to the Straits). 


40. Ibid., Il, 1437-1438, doc. no. 1376 (Wilson to Grew, July 27, on conversation with British 
Ambassador of July 26, 1945). 
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July 23 at the Potsdam Conference and in his first major speech on foreign 
policy, on Navy Day, October 27, he referred to the principle of the freedom 
of international waterways he had exaltedly invoked at Potsdam as a rationale 
for America’s novel interest in the Turkish Straits.** Then, on November 2, 
first among the Big Three to act in accordance with the aforementioned pro- 
vision of the Potsdam Protocol, the US, in a note to Turkey, expressed hope 
that the Straits problem would be resolved in a manner that would en- 
hance internationai security and give special consideration to the Black Sea 
states and the interests of Turkey. The American Government soberly de- 
clared in this note that it was looking forward to a revision of the Montreux 
Convention by an international conference in accordance with the changed 
world situation and that it would be pleased to take part in the Convention's 
revision, if invited. “Certain changes to modernize the Montreux Conven- 
tion such as the substitutions of the United Nations system for that of the 
League of Nations and the elimination cf Japan as a signatory” were called 
for. The US was also willing to accept the discriminatory principle of the 
Montreux Convention under which the passage through the Straits by war- 
ships on non-Black Sea powers should be limited. Moreover, it was willing 
to agree that the Straits should be open to the transit of warships from the 
Black Sea powers (not only the USSR and Turkey) “at all times.” The 
American note, however, called neither for demilitarization nor for neutral- 
ization of the Straits.*? British views on the matter, communicated to Turkey 
likewise in November, did not differ from the American proposals, though 
the British Government stated it did not regard the revision as a matter of 
particular urgency.“* As for the Turkish Government, it accepted the principles 
of revision enunciated by the American Government, as Premier Saracoglu 
declared on December 5, provided “Turkey's independence, sovereignty, and 
territorial integrity” were not infringed upon. The premier stressed he re- 
garded American participation in the solution of the problem as internationally 
necessary.** 

A year, and more, were to elapse since the Potsdam Conference, for the 
Soviet diplomatic voice to be heard on the Straits question. Meanwhile, 
the Soviet war of nerves on Turkey and Greece continued, and the Iranian 
crisis had occurred. As the last opportunity for proposing amendments to the 
Montreux Convention was about to lapse for five more years,“ the Soviet 


41. Department of State Bulletin, XII] (August 12, 1945), 212; (October 28, 1945), 653 ff 

42. H. N. Howard (ed.) The Problem of the Turkish Straits: Principle Treaties and Conven 
tions, US Department of State Publication No. 2572, Near Eastern Series No. 5 (1947), p. 47 

43. The Times (London), November 26, 1945 

44. Kirk, op. cit., p. 24, note 5. Also C. Acikalin, “Turkey's International Relations,” Inter- 
national Affairs, XXIII (October, 1947), 488-489. 

45. Article 29 of the Convention stipulates that “at the expiry of each period of five years 
from the date of the entry into force of the present Convention each of the High Contracting Parties 
shall be entitled to initiate a proposal for amending one or more of the provisions of the Present 
Convention.” 
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note of August 7, 1946, was sent to the Turkish Foreign Ministry.“ A virtual 
repetition of the already-mentioned Soviet proposal of July 22, 1945, at 
Potsdam, this note revealed once again the Soviet insistence on excluding 


non-Black Sea powers signatories to the Montreux Convention and, a fortiori, 
the US from any role in the revision of that instrument, as well as the familiar 
desire to secure military “presence” in the Turkish Straits and, thereby, a 
paramount influence in Turkey, the objective first put forward in 1940 during 
the Soviet-Nazi honeymoon. 

The story of how President Truman, in the White House, on August 
15, 1946, decided to stand firm need not be retold.*” This time it was not 
Britain but the US that took the lead in responding to the Soviet démarche.” 
In the process, America took another major step that led it up to the “Truman 
Doctrine.” 


16. Howard, The Problem of the Turkish Straits, pp. 47-49 

47. The Forrestal Diaries, ed. Walter Millis (New York: Viking Press, 1951), pp. 191-193 
Joseph M. Jones, The Fifteen Weeks, (New York: Viking Press, 1955), pp. 59, 62-64 

48. For US note of August 19, 1945, Howard, The Problem of the Turkish Straits, pp. 49-50 





DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER 


Comment and Chronology 


H. St.J. B. Philby 


Harry St. John Bridger Philby was born on 
a tea plantation in Ceylon on April 3, 1885 and 
died in Beirut, Lebanon, on September 30, 
1960. These seventy-five years constituted a 
remarkable life 

At Cambridge 


he had the good fortune to 


study Persian and to begin Arabic per- 
haps the finger of Fate beckoning me on the 
path I scarcely dreamed to tread under the 
After his entry into the 
Indian Civil Service, Philby continued the study 
of languages 


great E. G. Browne 


But it was late in 1915, aged 
thirty, that he went to Basrah with the Meso- 
potamian expeditionary force of the Indian 
Army and started his real career, so richly re- 
corded. 

In Iraq (to be) he worked under Sir Percy 
Cox and with A. T. Wilson and Gertrude Bell 
He also, briefly, had dealings with T. E 
Lawrence. Even at this time, he disagreed with 


all of them on matters of fundamental policy 


Sp nt in 


from the 


From then on, much of his life was 
rsy and he never shied 


old if 


ontrov iway 


Like another 


‘ ae 
i good fight 
When, in 1917, Philby visited Najd and met 
Abd al-'Aziz Al Sa‘ud, th 


the rest his life purpos« 


ee 


confrontation gav 


tter than anyone 


else could do it, on the final page of his auto- 

biography 
My 
cluding no people and no part of the 
earth from its birthright of freedom. But 
my individual effort been 
limited by circumstances, and I shall be 
content indeed if the light of freedom, 
real freedom, dawns upon India and these 
countries of the Arab world before I pass 
on from the scene of my endeavours to 
serve the cause of humanity.* 


ideal has been all-embracing, ex- 


has evitably 


Under the aegis of ‘Abd al-'Aziz, Philby 
traveled more widely over the Peninsula than 
any Westerner had done before him 


public ation of 


From the 
his first work, The Heart of 
Arabia, he entered the ranks of those who have 
illuminated the exotic places of our world. The 
full list of his published works would more 
than fill 
mentioning 


this have 


space, but we pride in 
that this Institute was the co- 
publisher of Arabian Highlands, that monu- 
mental study of the ‘Asir, These geographical 
studies, the latter history of the Peninsula and, 
in particular, the works of the Sa’udi dynasty 
occupied his mind and pen for thirty-five years. 
bn Sa‘ud was fortunate in his chronicler, 


as Philby was in finding his ideal 


just 


In a letter written to us shortly before his 


death, h said Arabia has pr vented me from 


ecing much of the world The context was a 


suggestion that he might visit this country per 
haps on a | He did attend la t sum 


mers XXVth Congress of Orientalists in Mos 


cture tour 


cow, visited England, and was on his way back 
to Arabia when he died 
attack 


suddenly, of a heart 


in Beirut. He may have felt the loser 


though this is doubtful—from an Arabian pre 


occupation, but the world of knowl 


I 
was the 


rtainly 


‘ age 
-- 


gainer. 


t Hale, Ltd 


* Arabian Da nde obt 
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Chronology 


June 16, 1960—September 15, 1960 


General 
1960 


ldress to the plenary sess 
Afr states in Add 
Deputy Foreign Minister Husayn I 
the UAR asserted that Israel was “hiding 
j j 


ol of imperialiss and urged the 


ican 


wary of accepting financial as 


a stranglehold and deter inde 


presented at the 
oli which began 
utenant General P. S. Gyani presented 


soldiers of the Canadian recon- 
} 


on who were patrolling the north- 


the international frontier between the 
UAR 

ne 2 The ‘ n of 
with the UNEF began 


At the 


Brazilian troops serving 


close of the conference of African 


rm plans for economic unity 
African countries were ap- 
other resolutions adopted 

France and the Algerian 
hire; an invitation to 
viding South Africa 


ica 


cease 


held in Istanbul f 
oreign Ministry announced 


the end of the 


e Middle ee be 


days from Jul 


erence in 
resist- 

yns be- 
resistance 
established 


black- 


Afro-Asian countr 
Israel organizatio 
’ 


yceott org 


zatior to 


and fils 


retary Gen. Hammarskjél 


on the UNEF that its 


was critical. He submitted estimates for 1961 of 

luction of $821,000 from 1960. 

provided for the maintenance of the 
force at about 5,300 men 

July 14: The Japanese ambassadors of the Middle 
Eastern countries began their conference in Istan- 
bul, to dis« situation in the Middle East, a 
spokesman said 

July 17: Nine US corporations were blacklisted in 
all Arab countries along with 12 European and 
Asian companies for violating Arab boycott regu- 
lations, it was reported. Actors Danny Kaye and 
Jeff Chandler were also subject to the boycott. 

July 20: Delegates to the London congress of Inter- 
national Federation of Industrial and General 
Workers unanimously approved an Israeli resolu- 
tion calling for the free passage of all ships of all 
nations through the Suez Canal 

July 22: It was announced in Beirut that all Arab 
states had decided to boycott the yearly eco- 
nomic exhibition in Cyprus because Israel had been 
invited to take part 

Trade between East Germany and Arab countries 
reached a level of DM 273 million last year, ‘Arif 
Zahir, Director of the Arab League Economic Bu- 
reau in an interview with the Communist 
newspaper Berliner Zeitung. 

July 24: The Arab League Secretariat announced that 
it would hold consultations 
ber states on the de fact 
Israel 

July 26: An Arab League spokesman said that the 
League's Israel Boycott Bureau had called on Arab 
states to attending the Arab oil con- 

on October 17 in retaliation for 


$19,384,000, a re 


Estimates 


iss the 


stated 


urgent with mem- 


recognition by Iran of 


ban Iran fror 
ference in Beirut 
her recognition of Israel 
July 27: The Arab League, in a note published in 
the Egyptian press, accused Iran of conspiring with 
Israel and other countries against the Arab nations 
On he main findings of the report “Eco- 
nomi the Middle East, 1958- 
1959 agricultural progress in the 
Middle East has been lagging behind the progress 
in industry and other economic activities 
July 29: The Petroleum Information Bureau in Lon- 
don announced that oil production in the Middle 
East totalled nearly 127,400,000 metric tons dur- 
ing the first 6 months of the year—an increase of 


Developments in 
indicated that 
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over 14 million tons compared with the first half 
of 1959. The biggest percentage increase was regis 
tered by Iraq, with production over 

a rise of 17 


5,000,000 tons 


4« 
OU 


Iran produced 24 


per cent ; 
tons, Saudi Arabia 29,550,000 tons, and Kuwayt, 


} 
the largest producer in the Middle East, more than 
39,650,000 tons 

Aug. 9: Esso Export announced that price cuts rang 


ing from 4 cents to 14 cents, that is, from 2 
cent to 6 per cent were immediate! 
first since February 


tl 
Arab foreign 


on the eve 


move 1s f l 
ministers assembled in Beirut 
of a general and tried in 


formally to come to grips with the Palestine prob 


Aug. 21 


nierence 


lem, it was reported 
Aug. : The conference of Arab foreign ministers 
opened at Shtura 
only Arab state i ' 
Aug. 24: The Arab League C 
Arab vol 


forces in the war 


Lebanon, with Tunis 
not resented 

incl appro’ 
lution to hel; Algerian 
France. The 


renewed effort nm the 


unteers join the 

insurgent against 

resolution also called for 

UN General Assembly n to pres 
independence 

Aug. 26 he Arab fore 


states of the Arab Le 


inisters 
ugue to call off pr 
ther, and t 
work for greater Arab solidarity and cox 
it 


i 
radio campaigns directed against ea 


peration 


Arab League Secretary-General Hasunah was 


delegated spokesman for the ministers in the dis- 
Philip Taqla of 
Lebanon and Musa Nasir of Jordan had a private 
latter disclosed that 
Jordan was in principle opposed to discussion of a 
ine entity 

j 


cussion on the Palestine tssue 


meeting during which the 

No indication of the progress was 

as the session ended 

The 9th Annual Arab Students Conven 

on opened at Howard University in Washing- 
ton, D« 

Sept. 1: The 34th ordinary session of the Arab Lea- 
gue Council minute's 
silence in “mourning for the late Hazza‘ al-Majali 
and the other victims of the calamity” in Jordan 
Chairman Khalil al-Qalal of Libya handed over the 
chairmanship to Yemen's Hasan ibn Ibrahim 

2: The Higher Arab Comn 
issued a statement noting that the Arab Foreign 
Ministers’ conference had not adopted any resolu- 
tion concerning the establishment of a Palestinian 
army, 

Sept. 5 


ommended that the 


( 
; 


opened in Shtura with a 


ittee for Palestine 


lespite its inclusion in the agenda 
The Arab League Econ Committee rec- 
Arab Council should 


support the Arab governments in their stand vis-a- 


League 


vis the reduction of Middle East crude prices mace 
by the oil l 
with the governments 
Sept 


of the recommendation of Septer t 5 and put it 


companies without pri msuitat 


ncerned 


The League Council apy substan 


into a formal resolution 
he 34th inary sessi ‘nded and among the 


iblished wa ich extended the 
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validity of las Palestinian refu- 
Another called for 
intensified efforts by Arab countries to persuade 
West Germany not to grant a loan to Israel 
The Arab League Council agreed to support 
Lebanon's nomination to the UN Committee of 
Human Rights in place of Iraq, and Iraq's nomina- 
tion to the UN Atomix 
place of the UAR 
between the Arab League and 
Union, and authorized the 
sign it 
Sept. 12; The Cairo secretariat of 
Solidarity Conference 
break off diplomatic 
impose an 
concerns if she 
the Sahara 
Sept. 14 


€z-passers issued t 
gees from one year to 2 years 


Energy Commission in 
It approved a draft agreement 
the Arab Postal 
Secretary-General to 


the Afro-Asian 
member 
relations with 
boycott on 


carried out 


urged nations to 
France and 
economi French trading 


new atomic tests in 
The formation of a new international or- 
ganization, Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries, OPEC, was announced at the end of a 
5-day conference between representatives of Iraq, 
Kuwayt, Saudi Arabia, Iran and Venezuela, with 
delegates from Qatar attending as observers 


Aden 


(See also, Yemen) 


1960 


Aug. 5: In the face of threats by the Trade Union 
Council to stage daily strikes in protest against 
the government's proposed new 
trade disputes, the government 
that legal action would be 
were carried out 

Aug. 6: Crowds chanting in Arabic “We fear no 
threat, our TUC great—Down with im- 
perialism—Long live ‘Abd al-Nasir,” left the TUC 
grounds after a demonstration rally against the 
proposed legislation 

Aug Hasan ‘Ali Bayumi, Aden Arab member in 
charge of Labor and Welfare, was quoted to say 
that “The 


draw the 


legislation on 
warned the TUC 
taken if the strikes 


is $0 


industrial relations bill does not with- 

right to strike, and the mutual agree- 
ments on which the bill is based exempt workers 
from restrictions imposed on this right.” 

Aug. 8: Thousands of Aden workers staged a one- 
hour token strike as planned by the TUC 

Aug. 10: Trade union speakers urged workers to 
“struggle without hate” but 


“defeatism.” 
Aug. 12: Token strikes of one hour a day ended, 
ke was called by the TUC for 


warned against 


but a general strike 
August 15 

Aug. 13: The supreme court in Aden rejected a 
plea by ‘Abdallah al-Asnaj, Secretary-General of 
the Aden TUC 

Aug. 14: For the first time in Aden’s history, an 
Arab girl went onto a platform and addressed a 
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support of a general strike, it was Minister Da'ud, Deputy Premier and Foreign Min- 
ister Chen Yi of Communist China urged that a 
general strike was held non-aggression pact be negotiated to include all 
It was announced in Cairo that the Inter- Asian countries and the US 
il Confederation of Arab Trade Unions had Awg. 23: Afghanistan celebrated the 42nd anniver 
the “case of the Aden workers sary of her independence 
International Labor Office in Geneva A delegation of the Soviet-Afghan Friendship 
Che general strike was called off Association led by the vice president of the asso- 
Alfred Braunthal, head of the economic ciation in Moscow arrived in Kabul 
social deps of the ICFTU in Brussels Aug. 24: The US ambassador at the court of Kabul 
f Budali, head of the held a reception at the US pavillion of the Kabul 
Tunis Workers Fair 
he lab high ranking ofhcials were among his guests 
Aug. 27: It was reported that a treaty of friendship 
and mutual non-aggression was signed between 
Afghanistan and the CPR 
Aug. 31: Pushtunistan National Day was celebrated 
Kabul 


A Czechoslovak trade mission arrived in 


The Prime Minister, cabinet members and 


for talks regarding trade relations between 

ountries 

The 30th anniversary of the founding of 
Afghan National Assembly was marked by 

Secretary, wi members of the assembly who laid wreaths on the 


of Sir Charles tomb of the founder, Muhammad Nuruz 


Algeria 
Afghanistan Ses ateo, Cotmalt 
(See ai Pakistan ) 


a press conference, it was announced 
French National Front in Algeria was 


in Tunis that Communist 
ationalists to reject Presi- 


n for peace 


onal Govern 


The CPR 
tor of publicati 

Fight met 
into Kabul 


In a spec 
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that Farhat A Pp wo French soldiers were executed by the 
the Algerian rebels “‘f crimes and exactions against the Al- 

he French gerian = ci\ population,” Algerian rebel head 
quarters in Tun said 

Authorities in Algiers blocked tl listribution 

anti-Gaullist weekly, L’Express, which car 


critical of government and 


Aug. : A report from Oran indicated that 21 
persons were i 1 when nationalist terrorists 

h arle j hand 2g 
Aug. 22: The Alg ! the inter 
nationalization of , 1¢ through a 
slim digni UN referendur d f nuniqué is issued in 
f them, Tunis putting an end any hope for the early 
negotiations with France. 
a referendum among AIl- 


ry was, as 


soldier due to be re 
army in 6 days was killed when 
wn onto a café terrace at Oriéans 
ted t was reported 


‘ments and Provisional Government has begun a major 


with the di né ffensive to win the support of Latin- 


American countries at 1 coming session of the 
UN General Assembly, it wa ported in Rabat 
A delegation of 7 prominent members of the 
Algerian National Liberation Front left Morocco 
early this week for an extensive tour of nearly all 
Latin American countries, it was learned 

Sept. 4: Ten p ns di 16 were injured over 
the week-end in it ap connected 
wit! Al 
Paris | 

Sepr 
tionalists 
negotiat 


rebellion 
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Cyprus 


(See also, General, Turkey) 
1960 


British-Cypriote talks on the British bases 
resumed after a 7-week deadlock 
early settlement have 
after the 


June 23 
in Cyprus were 
June 27: Hopes for an 
mounted, it was reported, official an- 
was made at the close of today’s meet 


had been made in the 


nouncement 
ing that “good progress 

talks 
July 1 


ing differences in the negotiations, a communique 


Agreement was announced on all outstand- 
issued after the meeting disclosed 

July 3: Dr. Fazil Kuchuk faced demands from the 
Turkish Cypriote that he 


vent until the 


community spurn the 


Cyprus agreen Turks had been assured 


of receiving their portion of civil service jobs in 


the new republi 
July 4: Archbishop Makarios said that the new re- 
public of Cyprus would pursue a foreign policy 


that would be independent of any military block, 


it was reported in Nicosia 


July 5: The Council of Ministers, the transitional 
Government of Cyprus, set the dates tor Cypriotes 
to elect t r first parliament 

July 7: A bill to grant independence to Cyprus was 
pul ed in the House of Commons 

July It was officially announced that the procla 
mation of Cyprus as an independent republic will 
tak August | 

Jul At a fe for EOKA fighters in 
N 1 expressed—-as it was stated im a relevant 
r que feelings of « pposition to the Zurich 


agreement, and decided to form a Pan-Cypriote 


I ni 1 ¢ Fi 4) ers 
July 18: Archbishop Makarios presided over a meet- 
ing of Greek Cypriote ministers during which 
views were exchanged on the forthcoming ele 
tions, as well as the issue of civil servi 
The Cyprus government gazette carried a notifi 


cation by the acting adn 


that the 


inistrative secretary stating 
ubmission of candidates for the communal 


assemblies must take place by 1200 hours on J ily 
will be held August 


ates tor the 


28; voting and the corre- 


sponding d 
for the house 
it Was reporte 


A 2-hour meeting 


representatives of the 


candidacies 
July 21 and 31, 


submission of 


of representatives are 


took place in Nicosia between 
patriotic front and the AKEL 
practical implementation of the 
ent by the two parties in the event of the 
inevitable holding of the elections as a result of 


lependent candidacies 


to examine the 
agreen 


the submission of in 

July 19: The Federation of Cyprus Turkish Associa- 
tions, the Cyprus Turkish Unity Party, and the 
Cyprus Youth organization announced their joint 
list of Turkish candidates for election to the house 
of representatives 


July 31: It was reported in Nicosia that polling was 
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slow in the elections for the house of representa- 
tives 
Aug. 1: The parties supporting Archbishop Makarios 
and Dr. Kuchuk won the elections. None of the 
independent opposition candidates was elected. 
Aug. 13: Extra precaution was taken to prevent vio- 
lence during the proclamation of the republic's 


j 


independence, it was reported. 


Aug. 15: Nicos Kranidiotis, named Foreign Minister, 
reportedly declined the appointment 
Aug. 16: At midnight, Cyprus received her inde- 


pendence from Britain 

Aug. 17: Archbishop Makarios said that he would 
not permit Britain to use her bases in Cyprus in 
any way that would adversely effect the rest of the 
island 

Aug. 24: The admission of Cyprus into the UN was 
unanimously nended by the Security Council 
upon a resolution introduced by the UK and Cey- 
lon. It was supported by Greece and Turkey 

Sept. 8: The Cyprus Cabinet decided to establish 
embassies in Washington, London, Athens, Ankara, 
and Bonn, and approved the establishment of 
Soviet and Nationalist Chinese embassies in Cyprus 

In protest against the dismissal of workers from 

the public works and water development depart- 


recom 


ents, nearly 4,500 government workers through- 


out the island went on a one-day strike. It was 
primarily organized by the Communist-controlled 
Pan-Cypriote Federation of Labor, but the Greek 


Right-Wing trade union federation and the Turkish 


trade union federation have supported it, it was 
learned 

Sept. 11: The Times of Cyprus announced that it 
was forced to close because of “an economic siege 


f rising costs and falling advertising revenue 


Ethiopia 
(See also, Somalia) 


1960 


June 18 
States 


At the conference of independent African 
currently held in Addis Ababa, Menassie 
Lemma, the Ethiopian delegate, declared that the 
nations of Africa must form a “common African 
based on African unity” but not 

precluding the attraction of foreign capital. 

July 2: The government reacted against a recent re- 
jection by Somalia of the 1897 treaty that fixed 
the border between Ethiopia and Somalia 

July 4: According to the London Daily Telegraph, 
the Russian plan to build an oil refinery at the 
port of Assab under the terms of Russia's $36,- 
000,000 aid and equipment loan to Ethiopia was 
shelved by the Emperor 

July 30: The US government gave the Ethiopian Air 
Force 6 F-86 Sabre jet fighters, its first jets, and 
American technicians were sent to service the 
planes and train Ethiopian personnel 

Sept. 1: The chairman of the Soviet State Committee 


foreign policy 
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on Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, 
Georgi A. Zhukov, conferred with Emperor Haile 
Selassie on increasing cultural exchanges and con- 
tacts between Ethiopia and the Soviet Union 


Iran 


(See also, Afghanistan, Israel, Pakistan, UAR) 


1960 


June 17: It was reported that Iran’s budget estimates 
for the fiscal year 1960-61 indicate that revenues 
will increase to Rls 64.8 million in 
that expenditures will rise to Ris 81.1 


and 
billion, 


1959-60 


from Rls 66.3 billion in the earlier year. 

June 26: A barter agreement with Afghanistan was 
reached by which Iranian textiles, including velvets 
will go to Afghanistan and Iran will undertake 
the transport and sale of Afghan dried fruits 
overseas 

July 18: The Exploration Department of NIOC an- 
nounced that testing of well Alborz No. 8 had 
been completed, having a daily production in ex- 
cess of 20,000 barrels 

It was announced in London that Queen Eliza- 
beth II and the Duke of Edinburgh will make a 
state visit to Tehran early in March next year. 

July 19: Prime Minister Eghbal said that voting to 
elect 200 deputies to the Lower House will start 

on August 3 and in Tehran 


in provincial districts 


on the 8th. 


July 23 


country 


[he Shah told a press conference that his 

had recognized Israel. He added that the 

since de facto recogni- 
tion had been given years ago and an envoy, whose 
subsequent recall was due to a budget deficiency, 
had been appointed to Tel Aviv 

July 25: It was that 
structed its ambassador in 
Hammad, to return to Cairo 

July 27 
UAR, UAR ambassador to leave 
the country within 24 hours 

July 30: Hasan Arfa, Iran's Ambassador to Turkey, 
leclared in Istanbul 


recognition was not new 


disclosed the UAR had in- 
Tehran, Muharram 
for consulations.” 

Iran broke off diplomatic relations with the 
and ordered the 


that this 


country did not con- 
gnition of Israel at any time 


template de jure re 
in the future 
Aug.1: Ar Tehran said that arr 


broke up pre-e n den 


ved troops 
onstrations in provinces 

outside Tehran 
Aug In a tele to Shaykh Mahmud Shaltut 
Chancellor of ur University in Egypt, the 
intention of extending 
it was announced 


Shah said that ad no 
full de jure re 
in Tehran 
Auz. 4: An Iranian Foreign Ministry spokesman said 
that, despite foreign press reports, Iran had no in- 
tenti ning relations with the UAR while 
President Nasir was in power 
} 


n of 
and until a national 
régime had assumed office to work in the interest 
of the Egyptians 
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A commodity sales agreement, providing funds 
for lending in Iran by the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, has been completed by the US and 
Iran 

Aug. 5: An agreement has been signed between 
NIOC and Williams Brothers (Overseas) Ltd. for 
the construction on the 2nd stage of the Tehran- 
Meshed pi the Shahroud-Meshed 8-inch 
products pipeline, the NIOC Newsletter announced. 

Marred by charges that the elections were 

continued to indicate that the 

83 seats for the Na- 

Op; 


peline, 


Aug. 13 
rigged, 
National 
tional 


reports 
Party was winning 
Party and '37 
ple’s Party and tl 


seats for the sition Peo- 
independents 
Aug. 17: A light turnout of voters cast their ballots 
Unofhcial returns from 
151 provincial constituencies revealed the 2 to 1 
lead National Party 


in Tehran, it was learned 


; 


Aug. 19 Some 1,000 students and 


workers sat in 
the middle of the street in Tehran to protest that 

the current elec 
Aug. 22: Dr. Mazafar Baghai launched a new polit- 


ical party to carry out a can 


tions were uniair 


paigo ! passive re 


sistance against the government He accused 


Premier Eghbal of being “a traitor,” and warned 


the Shah that the monarchy would fall if Dr. 


Eghbal continued in office 


Three urties, the National Front, the 


the new Liberal par caused a 


| scene as th ntin i of 

paign fi t » the Majlis 

Tehran. Othcial quarters re- 
ported that the groups were under careful vigilance 
lest “they go too far 

Aug 27 The 


fed with the national 


it was reported in 


Shah said that he was not fully satis 
which he had 
and fair In sponse 
to opposition charges, he declared that the 54-year 
old electoral syster 


elections, 
promised would free 
was faulty and would have to 
rove j by legislati mn 


Prime Minister Eghbal offered his 


be imy 
Aug. 28 
nation 
Aug. 29: TI 


chose 


resig- 


e Shah accepted Eghbal's resignation. He 
Jaffar Sharif-Imami, Minister of Mines and 
Industries, to replace the Premier 
Aug. 31: Premier Sharif-Imami took the post of 
Acting Foreign Minister 
ing list of Cabinet membe rs 
General Ahmad Vosog War 
Major General Vali Ansari: Road 
General ‘Ali Akbar Zarghar Finance 
Dr. Muhammad ‘Ali Hedayati: Justice 
Dr. Mahn Mehran: Education 
Khossrow Hedayat: Deputy Premier « 
Tahir Ziali: Mining and Industry 
Ahmad ‘Ali Bahrami: Labor 
Ashraf Ahmadi 
Major Ge 
Dr. Muha 
Deputy Premier 
Dr. Jahanshah Saleh 
Dr. ‘Abd 


and presented the follow- 


i Planning 


Minister 


State 
eral Alavi Moghadam 
Sa'id 


Interi r 


mmad 


Acting Commerce and 
Healt} 


al-Husayn Etebar: Posts and Tele- 
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apt 


Razi Vishkaii and Monot 


ricuilure 


Custom 


Mahda‘ A 


1 that 

ures in the ci 
ully of the independent political party headed by 
Dr 


Mazafar Baghai 


An 
on 


Nikolai 


absence 


Iran, 


mnths’ 


General, Israel, 


1960 


signed 


UN 
an ! the 


UN 


onomic 


Iraq agreements with the 
Special Fund for E« 
other a revision of the basic 
first signed in February, 

raise 


was ofh- 


ent 
mh was 
newspaper 
with al-Thabat 
c Muhamn id 
i I lanning to 
with IPC on 


1 
Ol 


EAST JOURNAL 


« 


former cabinet members of the monarchial 
it was le rte | 
in Amman ‘Abbud 
Iraqi Air that 
lent Nasir was organizing a conspiracy with 
ofhcers to overthrow General Qdasim’s 


that Lt 
Force 


was reporte d 
Salam 


Hasan of the said 


The Council 


trade 


f Ministers approved a bill 


agreement concluded between 


“wa 
n May 9 


und Mor 
lel } 


Iraq celeDrated 


the 2nd anniversary of the 
revolution 

July 19: An executive plan of scientific and cultural 
cooperation between Iraq and Czechoslovakia for 
1960-61 and 
signed with the German Democratic Republic 

July 20: The Iraqi Directorate General of Oil Af 
fairs amnounced that it had in selling 
anyunspecified amount of crude oil to Communist 
China and East Germany at 4 per cent above the 
world price, al-Hayah reported 

July 21: General Qasim declared that the Basrah 
Petroleum Company had reduced its production by 
5 million tons a year and in so doing failed to 

February 1952, to 
less than 8 million tons 


was signed a similar agreement was 


succeeded 


agreement of 
market not 


A spokesman for the IPC in London said 
that the company had not received any information 
to confirm the alleged reduction of production at 

e Rumailah oilfield 
ly 2 General al-Shawi, 
seaports 


Director-General of 
told a Baghdad press conference 
Basrah Petroleum Company stopped 


Iraqi 
that the pro- 
July 19 but 


after 


duction at the Rumailah fields on 


resumed operat well General 


Qasit had 


ns on one 


attacked the company’s reduction of 


‘ | production 
July 27: A Foreign Ministry spokesman in Baghdad 
that Iraq was asking Iran to reconsider he 
gnition of Israel 
8: The Iraqi Ports Administration disclos 
the IPC confirming that instr 
we the resumption of sm 
Basrah Petroleum ( 


evealed that the 


Mini ‘ i ided to authorize the 


Iraqi € 
Ministry 
of Oil to call for tenders from foreign cor 

oil in the Gulf of 

Qasim 


off-shx re 
General 

against Israel 

| had been dis 
mbers had been arrested, 
The Ministry of Oil 


ed in Basrah. Several allege 


and documents seized 


r-General 
, : 
ina ournaiists 


ns and personal atta 
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statement did tive any deta he ° austerity—but we will not relinquish the people's 
criminations rights 

Sefior Antonio Carreras presented jen Sept. 15: In a speech at the opening of the Iraqi 
to the President of the vereign incil Education Conference in Baghdad, General Qasim 
first Cuban Minister to Iraq reiterated Iraq's position with respect to the OPEC 
Talks opened in B lad between and the negotiations with IPC. He emphasized 


es ‘ 


that Iraq “will deal justly and peaceably with the 
monopolistic companies of the world,” to safe- 
guard |! 


Israel 
(See also, General, Iran, Jordan, Palestine Problem) 


1960 


June 16: Israel's Ambassador to Vienna, Yehezkel 
Sahar, has challenged his government ‘to indict 
libel suit against members 

ip when he was inspector 

it was reported in Tel Aviv. 

rion rest: his determina 


Eichmann, luncheon 


irion conferred with President 
Elysée Palace. It was his second 


ent 


that Israel was expecting to 
the debate in the UN Security 
ispended " in the Eichmann case 


The Polish Communist press and officials 
yvernment rs eportedly indicated that Poland sup 
Saudi if Eichmann affair 
nt Frondizi said that Argentina 
Eichmann extradited if Israel 
Argentina 
an Israeli magistrate, remanded 
urther 15 days 
allegedly from Eichmann’s eldest 
3uenos Aires, was published in the 
Hebrew pr 
June z On his return from France, Belgium and 
the Netherlands, Premier Ben-Gurion told Israelis 
that in | mectings with President de Gaulle he 
had nitely found a common language regard- 
I yblems and Israel's special needs 
American Council for Judaism termed 
vat it called the State Depart- 
repudiate the claim of Israel to 
Jews” during the debate in the 
incil on the Eichmann case 
Israel's first atomic reactor was reported 
operating, the government announced 
July 5: Israel asked Argentina to consider the Eich- 
mann ca closed on the strength of the fact that 
3 of tl supporters of a UN Security Council 
resolutior he subject had made it clear that 
left-wing workers unity s 13 they i expression of views by the 
interview with al-Thawrah, General Council an apology by Israel “adequate 
hat he h rotiati with the reparation the violation of Argentina's 
secure q he therwise sovereignty 
and pati > mig July 6: The Israeli Air Force accepted delivery of 
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the first twin-engine, jet trainer aircraft built in 
Israel 

July % Dr. Isador Lubin was appointed consultant 
of the Jewish Agency for Israel, Inc., to direct the 
agency's new system of allocating American philan- 
thropic funds 

July 14: Eichmann chose Dr. Robert Servatius of 
Cologne, West Germany, to defend him 

Mrs. Eichmann demanded 

the “abductors” of her 
in Buenos Aires 

July 15: Colonel Shlomo Goren, chief chaplain of 
the Israeli defense forces and Premier Ben-Gurion’s 
candidate for the Chief Rabbinate, was reported 
to be favored to win the 


legal action against 
husband, it was learned 


lection to that post on 

j ust 26th 

July 17: A Haifa magistrate extended the warrant 
of arrest for Eichmann for 2 more weeks 

July 20: Argentina told Israel in a 
that she was not 


diplomatic note 
with the regrets ex- 
July 4 on Eichmann, 


satished 


d in the Israeli note of 
of Israel's proposed 


of El Al Israel Airlines went 


after a 6-day 


solutions 
21: Flight crews 
back to work 
ing condi 
July 23 official “regret” over 
Argentit xpulsion of Ambassador Ariech Levavi 
in conn with | 
Argentina 
It was 
bassy 
le a1 


strike for better work- 


expre » ed 
from 


ichmann'’s removal 


Aires by an em- 
Ambassador Levavi will 


Buenos 


Engineers announced the completion of 


c the port of 


eli officials 


Ashod, it was reported, 
in Washington were 
a $25 


com 


gotiations for million loan with 
in Washington 
idor Yehezkel 


for hus testumony 


used of 
brought 
inspector general Amos Ben 


Sahar was a 
in the libel sui 
then deputy 
Abba 


tion 


Eban was appointed Minister of 
Israel and 


incident 


Argentina announced 


between them was closed 


that the 
rgentina ordered an investigation into the 
Isurralde 
legal 


wf Eichmann. Judge ruled 
Eichmann had no 


usband was the 


right to sue 
person directly affected 
University 


Hadassah-Hebrew hospital cen 
} 


partly finished buildings were dedicated, it 


| } 


icarned 
5s: ot 
ypropylene 


was announced that 
fibers are to be 


unufacturing ind 


nylon yarn and 
added to Israel's 
istrics 

announced in Tel 


It was Aviv that the 
hmann trial will take place in Jerusalem next 


spring 

Aug. 8: Minister of 
Knesset to 
West 


Israeli court. 


Justice Pinhas Rosen asked the 
that would enable a 
defend Eichmann in an 


pass a measure 


German lawyer to 


Foreign Minister Golda Meir disclosed that 
9,236 members of Jewish families in the Soviet 
Union had asked relatives in Israel to send them 
documents asking them to come to Tel Aviv. 

Aug. 10: Final adoption of a measure to enable a 
West German lawyer to defend Eichmann was 
blocked by a filibuster on another issue, it was 
reported, as the Knesset adjourned for 2 months 

Soviet-Israeli negotiations on the ownership of 
millions of dollars’ worth of disputed real estate 
in Jerusalem were suspended, a joint communiqué 
said. The property in question concerns the land 
and buildings that belonged to a Russian philan- 
thropic society during the Czarist régime 

Aug. 12: A US attorney who served on the prosecut- 
ing staff at the Nuremberg trials has been invited 
tu assist the Isracli Attorney 
Eichmann case, the Ministry of 


General in the 

announced 
in Tel Aviv. His identity was not disclosed pend- 
ing his acceptance 

Aug. 14: The warrant for Eichmann’s detention was 
again extended for another 2 weeks, it was learned 
in Tel Aviv 

Aug. 15: Premier Ben-Gurion said that wide dif- 
ferences of standards between the West and under- 
developed African and Asian countries “may cause 
an explosion that would endanger not only the 
poor and the backward but also—and not less— 


J istice 


the rich and the progressive 

Aug. 21: A joint communiqué, issued in Jerusalem 
by Premier Ben-Gurion and Premier B. P. Koirala 
of Nepal, revealed that Israel and Nepal have 
agreed on a program of mutual cooperation and 
assistance 

Aug. 3 In favorable reports, Premier 
Ben-Gurion said that Israel's deficiency in certain 
military weapons “was about to be repaired.” 

Sept. 5: Farmers from 10 former French and Belgian 
colonies in Africa began a study of new patterns 
of cooperative life that have been developed in 
Israel 

Sept. 11: Premier Ben-Gurion 
had no intentions to attend 
Assembly session 

Sept. 12: Mrs. Samuel W. Halprin, former leader 
of Hadassah, took issue with Premier Ben-Gurion, 
when he told the delegates of the organization's 
46th convention at the Waldorf-Astoria that the 
Zionist was a “scaffolding” for Israel 
and was no longer needed 


view of 


announced that he 


the UN General 


movement 


Jordan 
General, Palestine Problem, UAR) 


{ Se ¢ al 
1960 


June 19: Registration of voters began in all parts of 
Jordan, in preparation for parliamentary elections 
in September 

June 26: King Husayn warned President Nasir in a 
broadcast of the “dark fate” awaiting every dicta- 
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tor, it was reported. He was replyin; 
speech at Alexandria on June 24 
June 27 violently attacked’ Kiug 
Husayn’'s Nasir, repor 
relations | n Jor- 


Cairo newspapers 
denunciation of 
developments in 


vealed. 

Recent 
dan and the UAR were discussed at an emergency 
meeting of the Jordanian Council of Ministers, it 
was learned 


June 30: Amman radio, in special broadcast to 


Syria, called on the 

UAR authorities in Cairo 
The Minister of the Interior, Wash Mirza 

that he had recommended the Council of Ministers 
to issue Jordanian passports to Palestinians from 
Gaza living in the Persian Gulf area 

July 2: King Husayn called for Arab unity and an 
end to the rift “caused by Nasir’s policies” in a 
speech in the celebration of International Coopera 
tion Day 

July The Cabinet decided to complain to the Arab 
League that the UAR was guilty of acts 
tion against Jordan and interference in her internal 
affairs, it W 

July 4 
vide 


sonia < he 
people t against the 


said 


of instuga- 


icarne 
An agreement under which the US will pro 
25,000 tons of wheat for the needy 
Premier Hazza’ al-Majali and Sheldon 
the US Ambassador 
The Ministry of National Economy an- 
inced that the US Phillips Petroleum Company 
had abandoned its test well at al-Lisan on the 
Dead Sea at the depth of a little more than 14,000 


feet 


was 
signed by 
Mills 


July 17: The Director of Antiquities announced that 

the American archaeological expedition had ended 

excavations on the site of the Biblical city of 

Bethel after making important Canaanite discoveries 
dating to about 1,700 B.C 

July 20: The Minister of Finance, Hashim a! 
returned to Amman after a 4-day visit to Kuwayt 

resulted in a Kuwayt loan to Jordan of a 
yunds sterling, at 4 per cent interest, to 
be cred i to ount in London by 
August 1 

July 24: The Council of Ministers decided to exempt 
all agricultural land in Jordan, including land 
which has not yet been affected by the drought 
from land tax during the current financial year, it 
was announced 

July 25: Premier Hazza" al-Majali confirmed sen 
tences pronounced by the state security court in 

1 Major-General 

other officers and a 


Jayusi, 


which 
" 
mits 


Jordan's a 


the case of discharge Sadiq al- 


hara‘a, 18 civilian convicted 

of plotting against the security of the state, it was 
announced in Amman 

July 26: It was officially announced in Amman that 
a discharged army officer, Colonel Qasim Muham 

al-Nasir, had been Irbid on the 


night of July 24, after crossing from Syria, and he 


mad 


urrested at 


was with tting to overthrow the 


of the UAR.” A number 


j arrested for com- 


harged j 
i instigation 
rdanians at Irbi 


ity in the alleged plot 


other ] 


were 
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July 27: The Damascus radio denied the Jordanian 
allegations 
July 28: An agreement was signed in Amman under 
which the USOM in Jordan would undertake to 
spend $125,000 on detailed technical studies for 
the establishment of a chemical fertilizers plant, a 
paper mill, a sanitation equipment industry and 
pipes and building materials industry. 
July 31 The security court in Nablus sen- 
tenced 24 Jordanians to 1 to 20 years in prison on 
charges of being active members of the outlawed 


state 


Communist party. Twenty others were acquitted. 
Aug. 1: Premier Hazza‘ al-Majali criticized President 
Nasir and the policies of the UAR, at a news con- 
that the Arab influ- 
enced by Cairo and was a failure 
Aug. Bahjat Abu-Gharbiyah, a leading member of 
the Ba'th party, was arrested 
Aug. 13: The Council of Ministers decided to ban 
all dealings with the Anglo-Israel Bank of London, 


and to eny 


ference, saying League was 


its chairman and directors entry to 
Jordan effective Se 

Aug. 14: King Husayn set out on a 4-day inspection 
tour of South Jordan 

Aug. 20: US embassy sources in Amman said that 
Jordan will receive aid amounting to $56,500,000 
this year. About $16,000,000 was understood to be 
for economic and technical aid, with $40,500,000 to 
help to cover Jordan's budgetary expenses 

Aug. 23: A halt to anti-UAR broadcasts was or- 
dered by King view of the foreign 
ministers’ conference. They were resumed at night 

Aug. 24: King Husayo called an urgent meeting of 
the Council of Ministers to consider the short- 
lived halt of the anti-UAR broadcasts 

Aug. 28: Ambassador Sheldon Mills left for Wash- 
ington to discuss aid to Jordan 

Aug. 29: Premier Hazza‘ al-Majali and 10 other per- 
sons killed bombs exploded in 

government offices. Forty-nine other persons were 

wounded 
King Husayn cast to the nation, said 

those killed had been victims of “treachery, wicked- 


tember 15, it was announced. 


Husayn in 


were when time 


in a broa 


ness and aggression 

A royal decree was issued naming the new Cabi- 
net under the leadership of Bahjat Talhuni. The 
officials were listed as 

Shaykh Amin Shangiti: Education 

Falah Madadha: Interior 

Musa Nasir: F Affairs 

Hashim Jayusi: Finance 

Jamil Tutunji: Heals 

Wash Mirza: Agriculture and Social Affair 

Anwar Nashashibi: Communications, Construc 

n and Development 

Shaykh Muhammad ‘Ali Jabari: Justice 

Aqif al-Fayiz: Defense 

Ya'qub Nawamir: Public Works 

Rafiq Husayni: Economy 

The State Department's experts in the Middle 
East expressed the view that a wide-ranging plot 
against King Husayn might lie behind the bomb- 


reign 
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Jordanian Foreign Ministry, it was re 2 A 5-member Austrian expedition was 
credited with the conquest of the 25,868-foot Dis- 
r Ben-Gurion conferred with his advisers taghil peak in the Karakorum mountain range at 

bombing incident and the possible threat it North Kashmir, without the use of oxygen 
Israel, it was rted June 29: The draft of the Third Five-Year Plan for 
King Husayn said th: onsible autho Jammu and Kashmir places special emphasis on the 
UAR, mainly in Syr adi levelopment of small and medium-scale industries, 
tl lot to nat remi power generation, and increased production of 

fruits and food, it was revealed 

Prime Minister Nehru flew over the Ladakh 


nm of Kashmir by helicopter and saw Indian 


ps less than 400 yards apart, it 


as linked by road with the 1 of 


In his independence day broadcast, Presi- 
lent Ayub Khan said that the 
must be settled if there is to 
and Pakistan 
It was reported that the arrang 
completed to start implementati: J 
s which form part of the first 


1 Five-Year Plan in Azad Kash- 


id Kashmir President K. H. Khurshid 

» Muzaffarabad after a day's visit to 

ere he attended a high-level meeting 

over by the minister of Kashmir affairs, 
Bhutto 


Lebanon 
ties were f rt (See al General ) 
s, King Husayn declare 
Premier al-Majali was “in 1960 
he Jordanian nation,” and’ added 
berate rdan e The Cabinet decided to intimate to g 


departments and large companies that 


r the battle’ to | 
nfine their purchases of oil and its 
oil refineries in Lebanon and not 

abr ad 
Beirut and South Lebanon went 
¢ polls lect for 4 years 34 more members 
he 99-seat Chamber of De puties 
am of IBRD experts arrived in Beiru 
National Board 
all work 
hydro-electr 
According to reports Pierre Ji 
all of the candidates in his party won 
June 2¢ Voters in North Lebanon went to the 
polls to elect 20 members of the Chamber of 
Dep ities 
June 27: The election of Rashid Karami and all 
members of his list in Tripoli was officially an- 
nounced 
June 28: Prime Minister Ahmad al-Da‘uq denied 
that there had been any interference in the elec- 
and urg rime inister Nehru tions on the part of the UAR. 
time about it w of mn July 3: The 4th stage of the general elections was 
growing threat in As completed with the polling in the Ba'‘albak-Hirmil 
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and the Zahlah and Rashaya constituencies of the 
Bekaa governorate 

July 6: The Council of Ministers named the Leban- 
ese ambassador in Baghdad, As‘ad al-As‘ad, and 
2 army officers to represent Lebanon at the celebra- 
tion of the Iraqi revolution’s 2nd anniversary 

July 8: It was announced that the new Chamber of 
Deputies will meet on July 18 

July 9: Supporters of the right-wing Tashnaq and 
the left-wing Hinshaq Armenian parties clashed in 
Nahr district, Beirut, and a military cordon was 
imposed. 

July 12: Raymond Eddé, leader of the National 
Bloc party, denied responsibility in the kidnapping 
of a security service officer on June 19, during 
the inquest before a military investigator 

The military cordon lifted in the 
district 

July 13: The Council of Ministers, at a meeting, 
decided to allocate £1600,000 for building a 
house for the Lebanese embassy in Brazil. 

July 20: President Fu'ad Shihab first resigned from 
office and later withdrew his resignation after 
ministers, collectively and individually, persuaded 
him to change his mind 

July 23: The Council of Ministers approved the 
construction of offices for the Ministry of Defense, 
a military hospital and other buildings in the 
projected government town, which will be built 
on state-owned land in Beirut and its outskirts. 

July 28: President Shihab asked former Premier 


Nahr 


was 


Sa’ib Salam to form a new government. 


July 29: Pierre Jumayyil received bruises and rib 
fractures when he was run over by a small truck 
in a Beirut suburb. 

Aug 1: Sa'ib Salam formed an 18-man Cabinet, the 
largest in Lebanese history 

Aug. 2: The list of the new Cabinet ministers was 
announced 

Sa'ib Salam: Premier and Interior Minister 

Nasim Majdalani: Vice Premier and Justice 

Rafiq Shahini: General Planning 

Kamal Junbalat: Education and Fine Arts 

Majid Arslan: Defense 

Philip Taqla: Foreign Affairs 

Elias Khuri: Health 

Muhammad Safi al-din 

Sulayman Franjiyyah 

Sulayman al-'Ali 

Fu'ad Ghusn 

Pierre Jumayyil 

Maurice Jumayyil 
Finance 

Joseph Skaf: Labor and Social Affairs 

‘Uthman al-Dana: Public Works 

Khatchik Papikian: Minister of State for 
Administrative Reform 

‘Abdallah Mashnuq: Minister of State for 
Municipal Affairs 

Husayn Mansur: Minister of State 

The Soviet embassy distributed an article in 

Pravda to ministers, deputies and 


Agriculture 
Postal 
Economic 
Information and Guidance 
Finance 

Minister of State for 


newspapers 
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which contained a statement that “the US is 
using the favorable situation in Lebanon 
strategically for aggressive purposes.” The govern- 
ment told the Soviet ambassador that the article 
and the manner of its distribution represented 
“improper action.” 

Aug. 6: Premier Sa’ib Salam opened a conference 
of Lebanon's envoys to the UAR, Jordan, Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia 

Aug. 7: The ambassadors to the UAR and Jordan 
returned to their posts. 

Aug. 13: Ambassador Joseph ‘Abu Khatar returned 
to Beirut from Cairo and refused to comment on 
his talks with President Nasir and UAR Foreign 
Minister Fawzi 

Aug. 16: Foreign Minister Taqla discussed the ap- 
proaching meeting of foreign ministers with 
Sayyid Khatar and Lebanon's ambassadors to 
Jordan, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia, all of whom had 
been recalled to be briefed on the results of 
Lebanon's attempt to mediate between Jordan and 
the UAR, it was disclosed. 

Aug. 18: The new government was given a vote of 
confidence by the substantial margin of 78 votes 
to 9, with one abstention. 

Aug. 27: A _ civil aviation agreement 
Lebanon and Ghana was signed in Beirut 

Aug. 31: The Council of Ministers decided to send 
Foreign Minister Tagla to lead Lebanon's delega- 
tion to the UN General Assembly 

Sept. 8: It was reported that most post office tele- 
phone employees throughout the country went on 
strike 

France and Lebanon were reported to have 
settled their dispute concerning the tax position 
of Compagnie du Port, des Quaies et des Entrepots 
de Beyrouth and Societé-Radio-Orient, and the 
case was removed from the list of the International 
Court of Justice. 

Sept. 10: Four persons were injured when a bomb 
exploded in the consulate of the UAR in Beirut. 
Three Lebanese and 2 Palestinians close to the 
scene were arrested 

Sept. 12: The Lebanese Parliamentary Committee 
for Foreign Affairs discussed the resolutions 
passed by the conference of Arab Foreign Ministers 
and informed sources revealed that the resolutions 
and results of the conference were “entirely satis- 
factory,” in the judgment of Minister Taqla. 

Sept. 15: The first government-sponsored confer- 
ence of Lebanese emigrants was opened in the 
UNESCO building in Beirut by President Shihab. 

Sayyid Tagla announced that Premier Sa'ib 
Salam would lead the Lebanese delegation to the 
UN during the first stage of the session. 


between 
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Libya 

(See also, General) 
1960 

June 23: 
tional 


submitted to the Na- 
Federation of Labor Unions 
urged the government to seek its 
views on petroleum agreements. A further demand 
was made for giving priority to Libyan workers 
those of other nationalities and to other 
over well as a demand for 
another for more medical care 
and housing schemes for workers 
June 29: The Libyan 
nounced the « wells in 
Block 32 in Tripolitania. The rate of flow was 
11,500 b/d from a depth of around 3,100 feet 
July 2: It was reported that the Minister of National 
Economy has recently approved the granting of 4 
off-shore oil exploration permits in the Gulf of 
Sirte to the Libyan Atlantic Company 
July ¢ The president of the Ohio Oil Company 
announced that the company would refine Libyan 
in Spain if the Spanish Government approves 


yect to 


In a memorandum 
Assembly, the 


in Cyrenaica 


over 
Arabs 
higher wages and 


foreigners, as 


Commission an- 
4 new oil 


Petroleum 
mpletion of 


build a refinery there 

Legislative Assembly of Tripolitania 
subject of oil companies operating 
in Libya which insure their operations and equip- 
ment abr It told by the Secretary of 
Finance that “there is nothing to prohibit 

in order to save 


1 the 


was f 
such 
a mea on the taxes and 
he added that the government had 
Libyan National Bank not to 
premiums, 
that taxes and 
agreed to ask the 


trans- 


fer any rance unless docun 
ubr 1 to 
paid It 
nent to 


ents 
fees had 
Fe deral 


laws s ais to 


prove 
was 


present 
t 
t 


compani« insure their assets 


Petroleum Commission an- 

the Oasis Group had filed an ap 

the Commission for the construction 
from the al-Dhahrah area, in the 
southern part of Block 32, to a point on the Gulf 
of Sirte near Ras al-Sidr 

July 28: A royal decree, appointing the new mem 
bers of the Libyan Petroleum was 
issued in Tripoli. The appointees are 
Muhammad al-Sayfat (chairman), ‘Abu Bakr al- 
Izmirli, Salim Sayf al-Nasr and Husayn Bal-'Aun 
The appointment of the chairman has brought to 
an end the previous practice whereby the chair- 
manship was held in rotation. 

Aug. 14: The Libyan Petroleum Commission an- 
nounced the completion of Oasis Oi] Company's 
12th producing well in Bloch : 


Libyan 


plication with 


of a pipeline 


Commission, 
new 


Tripolitania 
The well flowed at a rate of /d 

Aug. 22: Libya and Yemen have agreed to estab- 

relations at ambassadorial level 
to strengthen the brotherly and friendly relations 

between the Libyan and Yemeni peoples,” it 


officially 


lish diplomatic 


was 
announced 


Morocco 
1960 


June 30: King Muhammad V laid the first stones of 
a housing project, a hospital, a mosque and a radio 
station to mark the first steps in the reconstruction 
of Agadir 

July 1: The Moroccan Supreme Court rejected the 
appeals of 5 grocers sentenced to death, and 2 sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment, for causing 10,000 
Moroccans to become ill and partly paralyzed by 
selling them adulterated cooking oil 

July 5: The General Union of Moroccan Labor, a 
right-wing trade union federation founded by 
Muhammad Douiri, Minister of the National Econ- 
omy, received tacit official 
ported in Rabat 

July 18: The annual congress of the National Union 
of Moroccan Students opened in Casablanca 

July 24: The government has embarked on a 
gram to re-group the country’s small land holdings 


recognition, it was re- 


pro- 
pro 


to form more productive agricultural units, it was 
reported in Rabat. 

Aug. 13: Under the 5-year plan scheduled to go into 
effect next month, the government announced the 
plan for increased state participation in education 
and agriculture to solve the unemployment prob- 
lem, it was learned in Rabat 

Aug. 18: King Muhammad V expressed ‘complete 
agreement" with the UAR 
position on the Congo question 

Aug. 20: King Muhammad V protested the maneu- 
vers aimed at separating Mauritania from Morocco, 
and he announced that he had demanded that the 
question be included in the next 
UN General Assembly 

Morocco is reported to be looking to the Philip- 
pines, the French Antilles and Brazil to provide the 
sugar she can no longer obtain from Cuba 

Aug. 26: The King began consultations for the for- 
mation of a council to draft Morocco's first consti- 
tution. 

In Rabat, the Moroccan Ministry of Information 
said that 3 foreign newspapers, The Tangier Gaz- 
ette, Stocks et Marches, and La Dépéche Marocaine 
will be closed down on Sunday for allegedly ‘‘tak- 
ing a internal Moroccan affairs 
criticizing national policy 

Aug. 27: Agadir victims were offered 50 per cent 
indemnities to return to the rebuilt city after the 
reconstruction is completed, it was announced by 
the government in Rabat. 

Sept. 1: France has agreed to evacuate her military 
bases in Morocco by March 2, 1961, and her air 
force facilities there by the end of 1963, it 
learned in Paris 

It was reported in Rabat that the government 
has begun a nation-wide campaign to wipe out 
the “tin-can cities” in which 400,000 persons live 
in wretched conditions outside seven main cities 

Sept. 4: A Moroccan plan providing for the training 


and Guinea in their 


session of the 


position on and 


was 
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of 3 battalions of paratroopers for the Congo army 
was reportedly accepted by Patrice Lumumba of 

» Congo 
12: Crown Mawlay Hasan announced 
Rabat that the government will grant investors 
nt of the capital 
in the Tan- 


2 nN > 
Prince 


a cash gift of up to 
invested in new enter 
gicr arca 

Sept. 15: Forty Moroccan 
Muslim festival at Mawlay-Idris, were 
their bus plunged off a 

ned 


pilgrims, en route to a 
killed when 
Meknes, over 


ad near 


ul 


Pakistan 
Afghanistan ) 


1960 


Speaker of Par 
ommunity 


June 16 eci bbon, { er 
liament and a | er t Christian 
m charges of cor- 
I | and was 
f political life for 6 years 

Iwo high Pakistani officials warned of a 
Chinese Communist threat to South Asia, 

rted in Rawalpindi 
nounced that the S« 


ed in its final forr 


ond Five-Year 


vern- 


was an 
by the g 

plan issued 
year. The total cost re- 
illion, and added to the sec- 
third 


rsedes the outline for the 
beginning of this 
Rs 19.000 
and private industry is a 


of public corporations 


June 4 


vails’ along 


was reported that “an uneasy peace pre- 
Pakistan's northwestern frontier as a 
result of the border d > with Afghanistan 
June A new i I licy for the shipping 
t July-December 1960 was announced by the 
aterial, es- 
onsumer goods, and agricultural and fish- 
1s under automatic licensing; 
inated from the list of 
goods such as glass and 
ational toys, 


ronment. Items of industrial raw n 
sential 
ing goods were placed 


luxury items were elir 
licensable goods; and 
glassware, chi mechanical and educ 
were declared non-importable under bonus licenses 
25 *resident Ayub Khan declared that Paki- 
ere “beginning to doubt” that the govern- 
nachinery of the US was attuned to the 
juirements of the nuclear age 
June 28: Pakistan and Japan signed a tax protocol 
Jesigned to contribute to the promotion of trade 
and economi 


tries 


cooperation between the two coun- 


Work in the proposed new capital of Islamabad 
was reported to be progressing “rapidly 


r ' 
June 30: Finance Minister Muhammad Shuaib an- 
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nounced a Pakistan budget calling for expenditures 
of Rs 3,490,500,000 for the fiscal year. He said 
that receipts totaling Rs 3,351,100,000 were ex- 
pected, leaving a deficit of Rs 139,400,000 

July 7: On his first visit to Chalna, Governor Azam 
Khan promised to give the people Rs 10,000 to 
erect a drinking water tank “through self-help,” it 
was reported 

July 13: Defense Minister Muhammad Ayub Khuhro 
was barred from public life for 6 years for mis- 
conduct in public office 

Floods away a Sukkur, West 

Pakistan, killing 14 persons and injuring 15 others, 
it was reporied 

July 15: Former Prime Minister Husayn Suhrawardy 
was barred from political life for 6 after 

ind guilty of misconduct, favoritism, abuse 


swept house in 


years 
being fo 
of power and misappropriation of public funds 

July 21: Finance Minister Shuaib paid a 2-day visit 
to London for further talks with President Eugene 
Black of the IBRD and Vice President W. B. Illif 
on the aspects of the Second Five-Year Plan and 
the financing thereof 

July 25: President Ayub Khan warned the people of 
East Pakistan of the 
Communist political stronghold in Calcutta 
it was reported in Dacca 

Aug. 1: Minister of Health and Labor W. A. Burki 
asked the arn which 


has caused 200 districts 


dangers emanating from the 


India, 


1y to assist in fighting cholera 
leaths in 8 West Pakistan 
in 2 months, it was reported 

In New Delhi, a report was made that Prime 
Minister Nehru Pakistan to discuss 
with President Ayub Khan problems between the 
Indus River 


might visit 


neighboring countries and to sign the 

treaty 
President Ayub Khan ordered the termination of 

the status of Karachi as the capital of Pakistan 

Aug. 5: Interior Minister Zakir Husayn expressed 
fear that unemployed graduates formed the 
nucleus of communism’s support in Pakistan and 
other under-developed and newly independent 
countries 

Aug. 6: The governor of East Pakistan said that he 
consi vulnerable attack 
on an economic front. He was referring particu- 
larly to the shortage of food in East Pakistan 

Aug. 17: It was announced that Pakistan will send 
a company 2( 
up an ordnance depot for the UN forces there 

Aug. 21: The Pakistan-Iran agreement on the ad- 
ministration of their border areas was signed, it 
was reported 

Aug. 22: It was officially announced that Prime 
Minister Nehru would arrive in Karachi on 
September 19, to sign the treaty on the division 
of the Indus Basin Waters 

Sept. 10: Soon after a Soviet mission began dis- 
cussions on a Moscow proposal to prospect for 
oil and mineral resources in Pakistan, it was an- 
nounced that Pakistan will ask the Soviet Union 
for technical assistance in setting up a steel plant. 


lered communism’s most 


of about )0 men to the Congo to set 
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Palestine Problem 
(See also, General, Israel, UAR) 


1960 


June 30: Nasim Husayn, Pakistani Ambassador to 
Lebanon, presented a check for 100,000 rupees as 
Pakistan's 1960 contribution to the UNRWA for 
Palestine refugees in the Near East 

July 1: Israel accused the UAR of a series of aggres- 
sive military actions along the Syrian border, a 
letter to the Security Council disclosed 

July 2: The Jordanian Council of Ministers approved 
a proposal to grant Jordanian passports to all 
Palestinians abroad. It was pointed ovt that this 
was in accordance with a law of several years 
standing making not only all Palestinians of Arab 
origin but all other Arabs entitled to Jordanian 
nationality 

July 3: The Israel Boycott Office in Amman received 
a note from the Central Office in Damascus enclos- 
ing a copy of a recent note from the Iraqi govern- 
ment to the Polish government protesting against 
Jewish immigration from Poland to Israel 

Albert Grand, press officer at the truce supervi- 
sion organization, said the organization received a 
statement from the Israeli authorities alleging that 
Syrian troops opened fire on israeli border guards 
while they were on duty east of Beit Katzir in the 
demilitarized zone 

July 6: It that the UAR had in- 
structed its permanent delegate to the UN to refute 
Israel's complaint on the Israel-Syrian border inci 
dent of June 28 

July 7: The UAR charged Israel with “using the UN 
Security Council as a forum for baseless allegations 
and tendentious propaganda 

July 10: The Jordanian Foreign Minister, Musa 
Nasir, received Major-General Karl Von Horn, UN 
Chief Truce supervisor, and complained about 
“Israel's contraventions’” in the Mount of Olives 
and Mount Moukabber zones, Jerusalem, including 
the blocking of the road to Eissawiyeh village 
every evening 

July 12: Albert Grand said that the UN Supervision 
Organization had received an Israeli complaint al- 
leging that a Syrian outpost at Upper Tawafiq had 
fired a number of shots yesterday at an Israeli 
tractor near Tel-Katzir, wounding the driver 

July 22: Israeli and UAR border patrols were re- 
ported to have exchanged 6 hours of intermittent 
shooting. Reports from Tel Aviv said that 1 or 2 
Arab soldiers had allegedly crossed the interna- 
tional frontier by the Syrian border, were shot and 
fell in Israeli territory 

July 23: In Cairo, a battalion of Palestine refugees 
being trained at Gaza to fight Israel made its first 
public appearance in a big military parade celebrat- 
ing the 8th anniversary of the Egyptian revolution 

July 27: The Higher Commission for Palestinian 

Affairs in Lebanon met for the first time at the 


was announced 


Foreign Ministry in Beirut in the presence of 
Minister Taqla and discussed the affairs of Pales- 
tine immigrants in general, it was reported 

Aug. 26: Delegates to the Arab foreign ministers’ 
conference in Beirut devoted the Sth day of the 
meeting to a discussion of “remaining aspects of 
the Palestine problem” which included the subject 
of a Palestine state. 

Sept. 12: A restless dog touched off an Isracli-Arab 
border skirmish. One Lebanese patrol officer was 
taken prisoner 


Persian Gulf 


1960 


June 16: Al-Bilad reported that the Japanese-owned 
Arabian Oil Company had completed a third well 
in its Neutral Zone offshore concession. The well 
flowed at a rate of about 6,000 b/d 

June 22: It was reported that preliminary work had 
begun at Fasht al-Jarim, a shoal about 15 miles 
north of Manama, Bahrain, where Bapco will begin 
drilling an offshore exploratory oil well later this 
year. 

June 28: Shaykh Salman ibn Hamad al-Khalifa, the 
Ruler of Bahrain, ordered a further reduction in 
the cost of electricity supplied to the public, over 
the 20 per cent reduction in June 1959. The new 
flat rate price is 10 Naya Paisa per unit for both 
small and large consumers 

July 1: The Post Office Department of Bahrain an- 
nounced that effective today a series of Bahrain 
postal stamps, replacing the British stamps over 
printed with the name Bahrain, will be used for 
foreign mail. Eleven denominations were chosen, 
7 Naya Paisa and 4 rupee 

July 7: British Colonial Secretary Iain Macleod un- 
dertook to look into the detention on St. Helena 
of 3 prisoners from Bahrain, it was reported 

July 9: Inhabitants of 18 villages in Bahrain were 
the recipients of 90 title deeds donated by Shaykh 
Salman ibn Hamad al-Khalifa. 

July 18: Crude oil production by the Kuwayt Oil 
Company during June amounted to 6,489,794 tons, 
bringing the total for the first 6 months to 39,033,- 
118 tons, as compared with 34,347,392 tons during 
the first half of 1959—an increase of 15 per cent 

Aug. 10: A British Foreign Office spokesman con- 
firmed a report that a “fact-finding” mission in 
the disputed Buraimi Oasis was being appointed 
by Dag Hammarskjéld, to examine in particular 
the problem of refugee shaykhs from the Buraimi 
area, of whom 12 are in Saudi Arabia 

Aug. 13: Shaykh Salman ibn Hamad ai-Khalifa was 
reported to have donated £10,000 to aid Algerian 
refugees in Tunisia and Morocco 

Aug. 26: The president of the Japanese Arabian Oil 
Company said in Tokyo that his company is seek- 
ing preferential treatment on the Japanese market 
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for its Arabian Gulf crude production, it was re- 
ported 

Aug. 27: The US was reported to have protested to 
the government of Kuwayt for alleged “unwar- 
ranted intereference in the commercial relationships 
of business firms.” This was brought about by 
letters sent to a large number of US concerns by 
the Israel Boycott Office in the Kuwayt Directorate 
of Customs requesting them to “clarify” the nature 
of their relations with Israel and Israeli companies 
lest they be blacklisted 

Sept. 12: A British Foreign Office spokesman de- 
scribed as “complete nonsense’’ a London news- 
paper report that Herbert de Ribbing, invited by 
Mr. Hammarskjéld to carry out a fact finding 
mission in Buraimi, was to meet “Omani elements” 
in Cairo 

Moscow radio reported that the Deputy Imam of 

man, Amir Salah ibn ‘Isa al-Harithi, was in 
Russia at the invitation of the Soviet Committee 
for Solidarity with Afro-Asia countries 


Saudi Arabia 
(See also, General) 
1960 


June 24: The Board of Directors of SARCO was re- 


ported to have 


announced that the remaining 49 
stock would be offered 
The offer is open only to 
Saudi nationals and a maximum holding of 5,000 
on was offered as the limit 

It was reported that an increase of £3,600,- 

ts from Saudi Arabia 

months of 1960 
boosted trade between the 2 countries to a total of 
£9.421,425, as compared with £6,284,419 in the 
corresponding period last year. 

July Mecca radio reshuffle in the 
Saudi Arabian cabinet as proposed by Prince Fay- 
sal. It said the King had appointed Prince Musa’‘id 
ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman as Minister of the Interior, 
Ahmad Salih Minister of 
Ahmad Zaki Minister of 
member of the cabinet 

July 5: The Beirut 
Faysal of trying to 


per cent of the company 
for public subscription 
shares per pet 
June 27 
000 in the value of oil expor 


to Britain during the first 5 


announced a 


Jamjum as Trade and 


Yamani as State and 

daily al-Anwar accused Prince 
maintain stagnation, tyranny 

and humiliation of the people” in the country 
while his brother King Sa'ud and “the liberal 
princes” wanted to set out on the way of “libera- 
tion, advancement and social justice.” The accusa- 
iton was reported to have been the result of the 
disagreement on the part of King Sa‘ud and Prince 
Faysal on the replacement while 
medical trip to Europe 

July 16: Im an interview with Le Commerce du 
Levant Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Tariki said that it 
would be impractical to implement the project for 
an Arab-owned pipeline from the Arabian Gulf to 


latter's on a 
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the Mediterranean until such time as there is an 
increase of tankers either belonging to the com- 
pany or chartered by it 

July 19: The Saudi Embassy in Cairo disclosed that 
the government had taken over harbor management 
in Jiddah. 

It was reported that the West German airline 
Lufthansa will start weekly flights from Hamburg 
to Dhahran next month. 

July 21: The Saudi Arabian Foreign Ministry issued 
a statement denying reports that the Saudi govern- 
ment had expelled all Yemeni cititzens from the 
country, Mecca radio reported. It added that abro- 
gration of the Ta'if treaty with Yemen would 
soon be followed by the conclusion of a new treaty 

July 22: An official Saudi Arabian statement pub- 
lished in Amman denied reports that Dhahran air- 
port was a foreign military base. It referred to 
“erroneous terms” used since the renewal of the 
agreement between the US and Saudi Arabia on 
April 2, 1957 

July 27: The Middle East News Agency reported one 
of King Sa‘ud’s daughters as arnong the dead in an 
auto accident in Riyadh. Two other daughters of 
the King were reported injured 

Aug. 19: In an interview with the editor of Middle 
East Economic Survey, Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Tariki 
described the price cuts announced by the Esso Ex- 
port Corporation and other major companies as 
“an unfair and arbitrary action” taken unilaterally 
without consulting the producers concerned 

In Baghdad, Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Tariki held 
consultations with Iraqi officials concerning the 
price cuts 

Sept Aramco announced that its crude oil produc- 
tion in Saudi Arabia totaled 35,950,976 barrels for 
the month of August. This figure represents an 
average of 1,159,709 b/d as compared with a total 
of 33,994,066 barrels, or an average of 1,096,583 
b/d during August 1959 

Crude oil processed at Ras Tanura Refinery dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1960 totaled $3,806,645 
barrels as compared with a total of 42,230,082 
barrels correspondingly in 1959 


Somalia 


(See also 


Ethiopia) 
1960 


June 26: At Hargeisa, a blue and white starred flag 
was hoisted after an all-night celebration ending 
73 years of British rule. Muhammad Hajji Ibrahim 
Igal took an oath as premier of the new nation 
He welcomed a delegation from Italian Somalia 
scheduled to unite with Somaliland to 
republic 

June 29: Somaliland decided to exclude South Africa 
from the Commonwealth countries that will enjoy 


form a 
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a 15 per cent preferential trade tariff with Somali- 
land 
July 1 


claimed 


The new republic of Scmalia was pro- 
British Somaliland and the Italian trustee- 
ship territory of Somalia were united to form the 
The provisional head of state, Adan 
‘Abdallah asserted that the republic would main 
tain good relations with all nations and would 
defend “the sacred values of democracy 
Demonstrators of three opposition parties were 
forced back by the police as they attempted to 
march on the parliament building where the Na 
tional Assembly of the Republic of Somalia was 
sitting for the first time. One person was killed 
by police fire and 32 persons, including 11 police- 
men, were wounded 
July 4: The new republic completed its 4 days of 
festivities 


new nation 


In interviews over the last week, it was 
learned that the leaders would start seeking all the 
help they could get from foreign countries. They 
counted on the continued help of Italy, Britain and 
the US to build up the national economy. Already, 
opposition forces favoring the policies of President 
Nasir were reported to make a strong bid for their 
policies critical of the government's 
go-slow approach to a Greater Somalia,’ it was 


which are 


learned 

July 5: \taly, Tunisia and the UK jointly sponsored 
the admission of Somalia into the UN 

July 12: The Italian Somalia Cabinet headed by 
Abdallahi ‘Isa resigned 

July 13: ‘Abdi Rashid Shermarke 
Premier of the new republic 

Aug. 6: About 350 prisoners, 3/5 of the prison 
population, were pardoned in the Somalia North- 
ern Region by President Adan ‘Abdallah ‘Uthman, 


it was reported 


was appt rinted 


Sudan 
1960 


July 2: It was officially announced that President 
Ibrahim ‘Abbud, together with Foreign Minister 
Ahmad Khayr, Minister of Finance ‘Abd al-Majid 
Ahmad, Brig. Maqbul al-Amin al-Hajj and eco- 
nomic experts, will visit Yugoslavia on July 9 

July 9: The President and his party arrived in Bel- 
grade for a 12-day state visit 

July 10; President ‘Abbud and President Tito 
formal political talks 

July 15: The Minister of the Interior was reported 
to have warned 2 former Premiers, foreign news 
agencies, the press and radio of drastic punishment 
if they interfered in Sudanese politics 

July 18: As of today the Sudan had exported 314,538 
bales of cotton since January 1, as compared with 
$27,482 for the same period last year. The most 
important buyer was the UK 

July 20: Presidents Tito and ‘Abbud declared in a 


opened 
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communiqué that “non-aligned countries should 
exert their utmost efforts” to oppose policies of 
force, interference and propagandist rivalry. They 
reiterated the importance of the UN Charter and 
stressed their support for the principles of the 
Bandung and Accra conferences. 

President ‘Abbud left Pula airport in Yugoslavia 
for Cairo, where he was welcomed on a state visit 
by President Nasir 

July 24: It was announced that the mass vaccination 
campaign against TB carried out in Sudan's south- 
ern provinces by the Ministry of Health, with the 
assistance of the WHO, has been completed. 

July 25: President ‘Abbud accompanied President 
Nasir to Bilbeis airbase to inaugurate what was 
described in Cairo as the biggest air academy in 
the Middle East 

July 28: Presidents ‘Abbud and Nasir issued a joint 
communiqué in support of “the struggles of the 
Congolese nation against imperialism.” In the after- 
noon President ‘Abbud left Alexandria for Khar- 
tum 

Aug Foreign Minister Ahmad Khayr told the 
heads of African diplomatic missions in Khartum 
that a message had been received from President 
Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana asking the Sudan for 
military intervention in the Congo. The Sudan, he 
said, favors a meeting of African foreign ministers 
in Leopoldville to decide on any united action 


Tunisia 


1960 


June 30: Tunisia recognized the independence of the 
new Republic of the Congo 

July 6: The Tunisian National Assembly wound up 
its session which had opened on April 7 

July It was reported that Tunisia sponsored the 
application of the Republic of the Congo for mem- 
bership in the UN 

July 8: Washington announced that a loan of $18.- 
000,000 would be granted to Tunisia for the Oued 
Nebhana dam, to be repaid over 30 years in 
Tunisian dinars at an interest of 31 per cent 

July 15: Tunisian troops left for the Congo to join 
UN forces 

July 25: Tunisia celebrated the 3rd anniversary of its 
independence 

July 28: President Bourguiba (Buraqibah) declared 
that the UN Security Council “had avoided catas- 
trophe by deciding to send a force to the Congo 

Aug. 3: Mr. Patrice Lumumba arrived in 
aboard a Soviet Ilyushin airliner 

Aug. 4: After the Lumumba visit, a joint communi- 
qué was issued saying that he and President 
Bourguiba had agreed “to study the practical means 
of a meeting between the leaders of African states 

Aug. 15: The 10th session of the Regional Commit- 


Tunis 
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tee for the Eastern Mediterranean of the WHO 
opened at the Bourse du Travail in Tunis. 

Sept. 12; President Bourguiba called upon France to 
begin negotiations on evacuation of her base at 
Bizerte before the end of October. 


Turkey 


(See also 


Cyprus) 


1960 


June 16: In a personal message to Cemal Gursel, 
President Eisenhower praised the ‘constructive’ 
policies of the Turkish provisional government. 

Twelve officers who helped to lead the coup 
refused to take the constitutional oath and were 
dropped from the ruling Nationalist Union Com- 
mittee, a source close to the union said in Ankara. 

June 17: Ekrem Alican, Finance Minister, disclosed 
that the country will be faced with a period of 
austerity to strengthen the economy 

June 18: The government published a law providing 
for a 36-member investigation committee to inquire 
into the activities of the country’s former leaders. 

The Trade Ministry announced that imports are 
to be reduced by $35,000,000 in the fourth quarter 
of 1960, from the usual] total of $250,000,000. 

June 20: The effigy of Adnan Menderes was paraded 
through Ankara and later burned at a mass rally 
»f about 15,000 students on the Ankara race-course 

The government announced that all future state 
investments would be channeled through a Plan- 
ning Office to be created with the help of foreign 
experts “of international reputation.” It was also 
announced that the government would abolish the 
national protection law which compelled traders 
to fix artificially low prices, and led to many eva- 
sions 

June 21 Gursel denied rumors of a split 
within the military junta 

June 24: The members of the Committee of National 
Unity took an oath in support of the new Turkish 
government 

June 27: In a radio broadcast, General Gursel ap- 
pealed for a halt in the reported physical assaults 
of some members party by their 
political foes 

June 29: General Gursel assured President Eisen- 
hower that Turkey will be a more useful and 
efficient partner in her pro-Western alliances, a 
letter published in Ankara disclosed. 

June 30: Mr. Allan Hernelius, an advisor from the 
International Press Institute, flew to Istanbul to 
help in setting up a Turkish Press Council. 

A 31-member High Council of Inquiry was ap- 
pointed to investigate charges against officials and 
members of parliament of the old régime. The 
chairman is Celalettin Kurelman 


General 


of the Democrati 
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July 2: General Gursel arrived in Istanbul on his 
first visit to that city since he assumed leadership. 

July 4: An agreement whereby the US released for 
use by the Turkish government the Turkish lira 
equivalent of some $110 million in counterpart 
funds previously deposited by Turkey against US 
economic aid, was signed in Ankara by Foreign 
Minister Selim Sarper and US Ambassador Fletcher 
Warren 

July 7: The decision to indict the ex-President on a 
charge of treason was adopted unanimously by the 
Committee of National Unity 

July 13: Reports reaching Istanbul said that 29 per- 
sons have been arrested at Tire and accused of 
underground activities against the “national revo- 
lution 

July 17: The head and 3 members of the High Coun- 
cil of Inquiry were reported to have resigned. 

July 19: A British Britannia airliner carrying 130 
passengers was forced by 4 Turkish Air Force jets 
to land in Ankara for allegedly penetrating a pro- 
hibited military zone. 

July 21: The resignation of the 4 members of the 
High Council of Inquir' was accepted. The new 
president is Hiayrettin Sakir Berk, hitherto the 
vice-president 

July 24: A group of leading Turkish journalists 
signed a so-called code of self-control, designed to 
bind the country’s newspapers to a strict system 
of professional ethics 

July 27: General Gursel received the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of Iraq, the UAR, Libya, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, Jordan and Tunisia, all of whom 
paid him a coll.ctive visit 

July 29: At Iskenderun, General Gursel told his 
countrymen that Hatay province will remain Tur- 
kish despite a resolution adopted by the National 
Union Party of the UAR calling for the “return” 
of Hatay 

July 30: Former Prime Minister Hasan Saka (1947- 
49), died in Istanbul at the age of 74. 

Aug. 3: Defense Minister Fahri Ozxdilek announced 
in Ankara that 235 generals, admirals and officers 
of lesser rank had been retired as “a measure to 
rejuvenate the Turkish Armed Forces.” 

A sum of $34.4 million which covers imports of 
petroleum and its derivatives, machinery, motorized 
vehicles and spare parts, iron and steel products, 
chemical and medicinal supplies, unprocessed wool, 
jute and rubber and other imports, was given by 
the US to aid the Turkish economy, it was an- 
nounced in Ankara 

Aug. 9: General Gursel told reporters in Istanbul 
that too many political parties would not be good 
for the country. 

Aug. 16: A Turkish army unit of 607 men and 45 
officers to be stationed in Cyprus landed at Fama- 
gusta 

Aug. 18: Ambassador Emin Dirvana, envoy to Cy- 
prus, presented his credentials to Archbishop Ma- 
karios. 


Aug. 20: The Ministry of Finance announced in 
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Ankara that effective August 22, the uniform par 
value of the Turkish lira will stand at 9.00 liras 
per US dollar (11.11 cents per Turkish lira) and 
its equivalent in other world currencies. 

Aug. 25: Ten of 19 Turkish Cabinet members. have 
been removed from office on orders of the Com- 
mitte of National Unity, an official statement re- 
vealed. No reason was given for the move. 

Aug. 26: Professor Osman Tosum replaced Feridun 
Ustun as Agriculture Minister on orders of General 
Gursel 

Aug. 31: The Cabinet as it stood today after the 
changes was as follows 

General Gursel 
Amil Artus 
State 
Fahri Ozdilek: Defense 
Major General Muharrem Ihsan Kiziloglu: In- 
terior, and Acting Minister of State 
Selim Sarper: Foreign Affairs, and Acting Min- 
ister of Information-Radio-Tourism 
Ekrem Alican: Finance, and Acting Minister of 
Labor 
Dr. Nusret Fisek 
Fethi Askin 
Commerce 
Resat Aktan: Acting of Agriculture 
Major General Sitki Ulay: Communications, and 
Acting Minister of Public Works 
Emin Iplikci: Acting Minister 
Fehmi Yavuz 
Acting Minister of Education 
Turkey medals in Greco-Roman 
wrestling at the Olympic games in Rome 

Sept Appointments to 6 of the 9 vacancies in 
the Cabinet were announced 

Hayri Mumcuoglu 
Nasir Zeytinoglu 

Mehmet Baydur: ¢ 
Professor Ragip Uner 


/ 


Head of State and Government 
Justice, and Acting Minister of 


Acting Minister of Health 
Customs, and Acting Minister of 


Minister 


f Industry 
Professor 


ana 


Reconstruction, 


won 3 ag Id 


Minister of State 
Minister of State 
asmerce 
Health and Social Wel- 
are 
Mehmet Rasit Beserler: Labor 
Sahap Kocatopcuoglu: Industry 


United Arab Republic 


(See also, General, Israel, Iran, Jordan) 


1960 


June 20: In a communiqué issued at the conclusion 
of President Nasir's visit to President Tito, the 2 
leaders declared that world peace was the concern 
of all nations, and not exclusively the responsibility 
of the great powers 

June 24: The Board of Governors of the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, in Vienna, endorsed 
a request from the UAR for the establishment in 
Cairo of a Middle Eastern Regional Radioisotope 
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Center for Arab countries, subject to the holding 
beforehand of a series of training courses in Cairo. 

June 28: The UAR trade mission visiting Britain 
concluded its fortnight’s “study tour” with a dis- 
cussion with Mr. Reginald Maudling, President of 
the Board of Trade, and later left by air for Stock- 
holm 

June 30: The Foreign Ministry announced the official 
state visit of President Ayub Khan on November 5. 

July 6: It was announced that the UAR had in- 
structed its permanent delegate at the UN to refute 
Israel's complaint against the UAR and to dis- 
tribute a note to all members of the UN. 

July 9: Speaking at the opening of the general con- 
gress of the ULAR mal Union in Cairo Uni- 
versity, President Nasir said that the US did not 
show the expected respon-< when the UAR asked 
for cooperation because American policy was 
“bound to the imperialist powers and interna- 
tional Zionism.” 

July 13: Foreign Minister Mahmud Fawzi left Cairo 
for Dublin for a 3-day official visit to Ireland. 
July 15: The UAR announced that is was ready to 
grant any request for aid from the Congolese gov- 
ernment in its “struggle against imperialism.” 
July 19: President Nasir named Dr. Nur al-din Kah- 
halah as Syrian Vice President in a decree which 
also listed 600 deputies to take seats in the UAR's 

first National Assembly 

July 21: President Nasir was sworn in before the 
UAR's first National Assembly. The proceedings 
were the subject of the first television program 
transmitted in the UAR 

Premier Ibrahim ‘Abbud of the Sudan began an 
8-day visit to the UAR 

July 25: President Nasir called home for consultation 
the UAR's Ambassador in Tehran, Mahmud Muha 
kam Hammud 

Raul Castro, Cuba’s Armed Forces Minister, ar- 
rived in Cairo for a 9-day visit to the UAR. 

July 26: The UAR embassy in Iran would be closed 
in retaliation for Iran's recognition of Israel, Presi 
dent Nasir said in Alexandria. 

Muhammad al-Zayyat, Director of the Technical 
Office at the General Secretariat of the National 
Assembly, said that the provisional by-laws and 
regulations of that body had been drafted 

July 28: The UAR National Assembly denounced 
Iran's recognition of Israel and declared it to 
represent “a challenge to the feelings of all peo- 
ple who understood Israeli intentions.” 

July 29: Muslims in Cairo demonstrated against the 
Shah's recognition of Israel 

July 30: The Foreign Ministry summoned Arab en- 
voys to discuss the UAR’s dispute with Iran. 

Aug. 1: The UAR called for an urgent meeting of 
the Arab League Council to consider the repercus- 
sins of Iran's de facto recognition of Israel. 

Aug. 3: President Nasir issued a decree limiting the 
land holdings of the Coptic Church organizations 
to 200 feddans of desert land. 

Aug. 7: At a meeting in a!-Azhar University, 150 
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‘ulama issued a proclamation calling on Muslims 
throughout the world ‘to “adopt an attitude of 
jibad against the Shah of Iran's recognition of 
Israel.” 

Aug. 9: Ezra Taft Benson, the US Secretary of Agri- 
culture, arrived in Cairo for a 2-day visit. 

Aug. 14: It was announced that 500 paratroopers 
will be sent by the UAR to the Congo at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hammarskjéld 

Aug. 20: The airlift of 540 UAR paratroopers to 
the Congo began 

Aug. 23: Tvassia will help the UAR to build a ship- 
yard in Alexandria under the UAR-Soviet economic 
and technicai agreement of 19*8 
in Cairo 

Aug. 27 


it was reported 


The UAR and the Soviet Union signed an 
agreement in Moscow covering Russian assistance 
for the second stage of the construction of the 
Aswan Dam 

Aug. 30: Dr. Murad Ghalib was appointed as the 
UAR Ambassador to the Congo 

Sept. 1: The Cairo radio said the assassination of 
Premier Hazza‘ al-Majali was only the beginning of 
the elimination of “traitors” to the Arab cause. 
It accused King Husayn of trying to blame Presi- 
jent Nasir for the incident “to whip up foreign 
resentment.” 

Sept. 7: Cairo newspapers reported that all imports 
from West Germany had been halted temporarily 
because the trade balance has been unfavorable to 
the UAR for the last 4 years 

Sept. 8: Well-informed sources in Cairo reported 
that President Nasir would head the UAR’s dele- 
gation to the UN General Assembly. 

Sept. 10: It was officially announced that President 
Nasir will attend the forthcoming session of the 
UN General Assembly 

Sept. 12: The UAR decided to withdraw her forces 
from the Congo in protest against the alleged 

deviation” of UN force from its task which the 

UAR considered a “flagrant violation of Congolese 

sovereignty 


Egypt 


1960 


June 16: It was reported from Prague that Czecho- 
slovakia and Egypt had signed a trade agreement 
under which the former will deliver to Egypt 
engineering products equipment for public 
services 

June 20: The Suez Canal Authority made it obliga- 
tory for vessels to be piloted in Suez harbor roads, 
where several collisions have occurred in the past 
between pilotless ships 

June 23: Soviet sources reported that work has be- 
gun on designing the 2nd stage of the Aswan High 
Dam. 


and 
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June 26: A spokesman for the Ministry of Industry 
announced that more bids had been received for oil 
exploration concessions in the Western Desert. 
These included a bid from Pan-American Interna- 
tional, whose representative met with Dr. ‘Aziz 
Sidqi today. 

July 5: Under an agreement signed in Cairo, Egypt 
will receive a loan of £E8 million in local cur- 
rency to be used as part finance for a number of 
industrial projects. The sum will be made avail- 
able out of proceeds of American sales of surplus 
farm products to Egypt 

July 6: Export control regulations became effective 
prohibiting the export of Egyptian banknotes or 
currency notes from Egypt 

July 13 
identified the 
waukee as on 


It was learned that Egyptian authorities had 

body of Donald Shannon of Mil- 

of the 4 victims of the motor trip 
across the Nubian Desert a year ago 

July 30: In Alexandria, the state supreme security 
court prosecutor demanded that the death sentence 
be imposed on Rashad Rizq, a former Ford Com- 
pany Personnel Officer, for complicity in the 
alleged spy-ring on behalf of Israel. 

Aug. 3: The UAR announced the formation of a 
Central Bank for Egypt to take over the functions 
of the National Bank of Egypt from August 18. 

Aug. 15: At a UAR embassy reception in Moscow 
honoring “Abd al-Khaliq Hasunah, reports were 
given expressing the satisfaction of the UAR dele- 
gation with the discussions concerning the second 
stage of the construction of the Aswan High Dam. 

Aug. 18: Fifty Egyptian engineers arrived in Frank- 
furt for a study visit. They are among the 330 
lecturers who will eventually teach at the new 
Egyptian technical college being built with West 
German assistance at Helwan, near Cairo 

Aug. 22: Two airliners, one a BOAC Comet and the 
other a French aircraft, were involved in separate 
accidents 

Aug. 27: Egypt and the USSR signed the final agree- 
ment on the financing and construction of the 
Aswan Dam providing another credit of 900 mil- 
lion rubles. 

Al- Abram reported that the state council had re- 
jected a Suez war damages claim by the Shell Com- 
pany for £345,909 on the grounds that the Anglo- 
Egyptian financial agreement did not provide for 
such compensation to British companies. 

Aug. 30: Two new 20,000-ton tankers designed to 
transport Saudi crude to the UAR left Suez for 
Ras Tanura. 

Sept. 7: Under-Secretary for Social and Labor Af- 
fairs Ibrahim al-Ghatrifi revealed that 30 trade 
unions had already been formed in Egypt and an- 
other 35 would be established before the end of 
the month 

Sept. 11: President Nasir initiated a measure for 
decentralized local government in Egypt under 
which 21 provincial governors with the rank of 
Under-Secretary in the new Local Government 
Ministry will apply government policies in internal 
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affairs, independent of other ministries. The Min- 
ister of Education, Kamal al-din Husayn, was ap- 
pointed Minister of Local Government, holding 
both positions simultaneously 


Syria 


1960 


June 27: The Ministry of Economy decided that fruit 
and vegetable importers should be exempted from 
having to pay into banks a cash deposit of 15 per 
cent of the total value of their purchases 

June 28: According to a news agency dispatch from 
Damascus, the Syrian Ministry of Industry has 
granted the ENI subsidiary Agip Miéneraria a per- 
mit for conducting a preliminary search for oil in 
the areas between Damascus, Homs, and Dayr al- 
Zawrt 

June 29: The Syrian Minister of the Treasury, ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab Hawmad, received Tapline Vice Presi- 

W. A. Campbell and Regional Director 
Muhammad al-Yusuf to resume discussions on the 
increase of Tapline’s transit royalty payments 

July 1 
Palestinian 
Syria 

July 4: The Syrian Minister of Industry, Wajih al- 
Salman, led the Syrian delegation in the first meet- 
ing held with representatives of Concordia, to reach 
an agreement on the development of oil discovered 
by the company in the Suwaidiyah field in north- 
east Syria 

July 5: A new price list of medicines scheduled to 
be enforced on July 21 
40 per cent for the chemist and 17 per cent for 


dent 


Elections for the executive committees of the 


National Union began throughout 


allows a total margin of 


the importer, an official source said 
July 12: The Ministry of Industry authorized the 
establishment of 10 new factories during the finan- 
cial year, it was learned 
July 18 Dr Izzat 
Syrian Central Bank 


Governor of the 
in a press statement declared 
position in “sound” 


al-Tarabulsi, 
that the currency Syria was 
despite the rise in the rates of foreign currencies in 
terms of the Syrian lire during the last fortnight 
July 19: The Ministry of Agriculture announced that 
France, India, the Soviet Union, Japan and Com- 
China had offered to buy considerable 
quantities of the new cotton crop due to be har- 
vested in September 
July 24: The Syrian Social Affairs and Labor Min- 
ister, Akram Dayri, opened a social center at Har- 
ran al-Awamid, composed of an agricultural unit, 
a social unit and a health unit 
The UAR Social Insurance Organization had a 
membership of 85,000 workers in Syria by mid 
July, it was revealed by the director, Faysal Aqbiq 
July 30: British and Syrian relations were discussed 
by the visiting diplomatic mission headed by Colin 


munist 
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Crowe. Attention was given to the details of 
various projects embraced in Syria's 2nd indus- 
trialization program, it was reported. 

July 31: Minister of Justice Nihad al-Qisim an- 
nounced that it had been decided to commission 
36 Egyptian judges for work at Syrian courts and 
10 Syrian judges to work in Egypt during the cur- 
rent fiscal year 

Aug A presidential decree was published impos- 
ing a yearly tax of 50 lire on each television set, 
payable every January. 

Aug. 9: The Ministry of Economy announced the 
cancellation of deposits which formerly had to be 
paid on imported goods, but ruled that payment 
of a deposit was still necessary when goods were 
imported on a letter of credit basis 

Syria and the US signed an agreement under 
which Syria purchased 17 million dollars’ worth of 
American wheat and flour, payment for which was 
to be made in local currency with the proceeds 
loaned back for development projects. 

Aug. 10: The Minister of the Interior appointed 
Ihsan al-Marrash Acting Director-General of Propa- 
ganda and Information in place of Dr. Sami al- 
Jundi who had been appointed a member of the 
National Assembly. 

Aug. 14: The Ministry of Economy ruled that the 
maximum joint profit an importer and a pharma- 
cist could make should not exceed 31 per cent. 

Aug. 19: Fire destroyed about 50 to 80 per cent of 
the gold and precious stones in 
jewelry market 

Aug. 27: Negotiations on the purchase of French 
properties in Syria opened in Damascus 

Sept. 1: Minister of Economy Husni al-Sawwaf re- 
ceived “Abid Hasan Safrani, the Indian Consul 
General in Damascus, to discuss the possibility of 
experting Syrian cotton to India in 
Indian commodities 

Sept. 7: Wajih al-Saman conferred with representa- 
tives of the General Petroleum Authority on the 
issue of test production at the 8th well sunk in 
the Karatchuk oilfield, Gezira governorate 

Sept. 10: The Agricultural Bank decided to grant 
loans to farmers during the fiscal year totalling 50 
million lire as compared with 30 million lire last 
year 


the Damascus 


return for 


Yemen 


(See also, Aden, Libya) 


1960 


June 23: Shaykh Ahmad Muhammad Na‘man, former 
leader of the Free Yemen Movement, denied in 
Aden that there was any truth in Yemeni govern- 
ment charges associating him with recent troubles 
in that country 
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June 27: Three thousand Yemenis gathered in Aden 
to see off Shaykh Na'man, who had been asked to 
leave Aden by the British authorities. He was 
enroute to Cairo by way of Addis Ababa 

Reports that the Yemeni government recently re- 
called its representative in Cairo were denied in a 
statement by the Yemeni legation in London. 

July 17: Imam Ahmad of Yemen was reported by 
Yemeni sources in Aden as “seriously considering 


the possibility of announcing Hodeida as Yemen's 
third capital, 


where he would be safe with his 
loyal Zariniq soldiers 


” July 30 
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A number of young Yemenis left for the 
Soviet Union to be trained in shipping and port 
work, radio Sanaa announced 

Aug. 6: An 8-man delegation arrived in Aden from 
Ta izz to negotiate the return of Yemeni refugees 
in Aden Colony and Protectorate and offer Imam 
Ahmad's pardon to them 

Aug. 7: The negotiations began but it was reported 
that the meeting produced no results as the chiefs 
appeared to be suspicious of the Imam’s intentions. 





DOCUMENT 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL 


MOVEMENT IN AZERBAIJAN? 


[Seyyed Hassan Tagizadeh, eminent Iranian scholar and politician, was born in Tabriz in 
1878. He came from a clerical family, but revolted against his religious education in his 
teens and began to study modern subjects, especially science and medicine. He worked 
for reform and modernization, went to the Caucasus, Istanbul and Egypt and returned to 
Iran shortly before the constitutional revolution of 1905-1911. He was one of the ablest 
leaders of the Majles in the revolution, helped draft the constitution and form the 
Democratic Party, but had to leave Iran in 1911 because of the opposition of the clerical 
party. He led the Iranian nationalist group in Berlin during and after World War I, then 
held high government posts under Reza Shah, but had to resign while Minister in Paris. 
For five years in England he did only research and teaching. In 1941 he was appointed 
to the Iranian Embassy in London, and was Ambassador there from 1944 to 1947. On 
his return to Iran he was once more a Majles deputy, and was a senator from 1949 until 
he retired in 1960. He was for a time President of the Senate. He has published scholarly 
works in Persian, English and German on subjects including the history of the Iranian 
calendar, }ranian and Arab thought and history, and the early period of Arab rule in Iran. 

The speech translated here was delivered in April 1959 at the National Library in 
Tabriz at the request of the University of Tabriz during Mr. Taqizadeh's visit there to 
participate in the 50th anniversary of the death of Howard Raskerville, a young American 
who was killed fighting in the Iranian Revolution. Mr. Taqizadeh has checked the trans- 
lation and minor changes and additions have been suggested or approved by him. He 
bears no responsibility for the footnotes. Since sources differ on dates of birth and death, 
there may be a few slight errors in these. } 


A short time ago I delivered a talk in Tehran 
about the events of the first period of the Irani- 
an constitutional revolution, from its beginning 
in 1906 to 1909.* This was really a series of 
reminiscences of things which I had witnessed 
myself. In that talk I spoke briefly also of the 
early stages of the awakening of the Iranians; 
their learning of political conditions in the 
West, of the form and principles of govern- 
ment in civilized countries; and the reflection 


of this knowledge in the thought of enlight- 
ened Iranians. Since Azerbaijan and especially 
Tabriz were to a degree the centers of modern 
thought in the period before the constitution 
and had an important share in beginning the 
reform movement, now that I have the pleasure 
to revisit my native city, Tabriz, several friends 
have asked me to speak briefly from my own 
memories and knowledge about the first intel- 
lectual stirrings and the origins of modern ideas 


1. Translated from “Tahiyyeye moqaddamite mashrutiyyat dar Azerbaijan,” Nashriyyeye ketabkbaneye 


melliye Tabriz, 1, pp. 18-25. 


2. Published as Khetabeye Agaye Seyyed Hassan Tagizadeh: Tarikhe avayelle engelab va mashrutiyyate 


Iran, Tehran, 1338. 
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here. I accepted these kind friends’ request, 
and will say a few words, which of course are 
extremely summary. They will be a description 
of the first periods when the seeds of Western 
ideas and opinions were diffused. 

The story must begin with the government of 
Abbas Mirza Naib os Saltaneh, the wars be- 
tween Iran and Russia, and the internal meas- 
ures of that enlightened prince. Fath ‘Ali Shah, 
whose reign must be considered the period of 
rehabilitation of the central government in Iran 
in recent centuries, was himself a tribal man, 
ignorant of the world. He was able, however, 
to capitalize on his uncle and predecessor's 
strength, ruthlessness, and foundation of order 
to stabilize in Iran a center of power, order, and 
security (as they were understood at that time). 
His great miserliness filled the treasury. His 
extraordinary sensuality brought about the birth 
of over 160 princes, among whom were some 
able governors and military commanders. The 
best of these was Abbas Mirza, who lived and 
ruled in Tabriz. This prince, due to his innate 
talents, and perhaps to his proximity to Russia 
and the Ottoman Empire and to the stay of 
some Europeans in Tabriz, was aware of West- 
ern conditions and wanted to achieve some of 
the features of Western civilization. He also 
wanted to acquire modern military science and 
arms for defense preparations against the Rus- 
sians, who, with their great military power, 
were constantly progressing, through successive 
attacks, to the East and into the northwest prov- 
inces of Iran and Ottoman territory. He en- 
gaged a group of English military officers to 
train the Iranian army and prepare the instru- 
ments of war, and also hired some Europeans 
to found other institutions. Among his meas- 
ures was the sending of some students from 
Tabriz to England to learn new techniques. 
One of them, Hijj Mohammad ‘Ali Chakmiq- 
siz (The Flintmaker), was assigned to learn 
gunsmithing, two others medicine, another en- 
gineering, and one painting. The story of these 
students is long and fascinating, but there is not 
time to recount it here. Preliminary steps to 
acquire ‘e Western accomplishments began 
in Tat » the time of Abbas Mirzi. One 
im puctaci thing which helped progress on the 
road of civilization was that, because of the 
presence in Tabriz of Abbas Mirza and his 
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vizir, Qaim Maqim Farihini, who was a very 
intelligent man, this city became the exclusive 
center of Iranian foreign relations. Foreign 
ambassadors usually came here and Iranian en- 
voys abroad, with few exceptions, went out 
from Tabriz. As far as I know, in the hundred 
years up to the middle of the reign of Mozaffer 
ed Din Shah, almost nine-tenths of Iranian 
representatives abroad were Tabrizis or Azer- 
baijanis. 

In later periods also many of the leaders of 
modern civilization were from this province. 
Modern civilization came to Azerbaijan primar- 
ily from two sources: through knowledge of the 
Turkish language there were intellectual ties 
(which were close to the other parts of Iran), 
first with Istanbul and Ottoman territories, and 
second with Russian territories, especially Trans- 
caucasia and to a degree Haji Tarkhan (Astra- 
khan) and Ashqibad 

Aqi Mohammad Taher, the founder and 
owner of the newspaper Ashfar in Istanbul, 
which for a time was the only modern style 


newspaper in Persian, was a Tabrizi. So 


were two editors of that newspaper, Hajj Mirza 


Mehdi, and Mirza Mehdi, later called Zim od 
Dowleh. The latter afterwards went to Egypt 
and founded the Persian newspaper Hekmat in 
Cairo, which lasted almost until the beginning 
of the constitutional movement, and whose ar- 
ticles were very influential. Of course other 
Persian newspapers abroad like Sorayya and 
Parvaresh in Egypt and Habi ol Matin in Cal- 
cutta were also influential in the preparation of 
ideas. Hajj Zein ol ‘Abedin Tagqiyef, 2 well- 
known, progressive, benevolent, and wealthy 
man of Baku, paid for a large number of sub- 
scriptions to Habi ol Matin and had them sent 
free to the religious students at Najaf, an act 
which had no small influence. 

One of the sowers of the seeds of progress in 
Iran was Mirza Yussef Khan Mostashar od 
Dowleh Tabrizi, whose books—entitled Yek 
Kalema (One Word: discussing the agreement 
of the French legal code with Islam), Ganje 
Danesh (The Treasury of Wisdom), and Taba- 
gat ol Arz (The Strata of the Earth: about 
geology), and others—were good for his time. 
There were several other Iranians of Azerbaijan 
origin in Istanbul and the Ottoman provinces 
whose efforts to awaken the Iranians had impor- 
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tant effects, such as Hajj Zein ol ‘Abedin 
Maraghe’i, the author of Siyahatnameye Ebra- 
him Bey (The Traveibook of Ibrahim Bey), 
and Hajj Mirza Hassan Khan Khabir ol Molk, 
who was for a time Iranian consul in Syria. 
The latter finally became a follower of Seyyed 
Jamal ed Din Afghani, and was executed along 
with two friends in Tabriz. The two friends 
were Mirza Aqi Khin Kermani and Sheikh 
Ahmad Ruhi, and were likewise residents of 
Istanbul who strove for the political and cul- 
tural development of Iran in that early period.* 

Najar Qoli Khan, who was a son or grand- 
son of Hajj Mirza Abdollah Khoi’i, was 'ranian 
consul in Trebizond and the author of the fa- 
mous book, Mizan ol Mavazin (The Scale of 
Scales: a polemic against Christianity). 

In Istanbul there were also several men who 
wrote in Turkish who were originally from 
Azerbaijan, such as Feizi Effendi, a poet and 
writer who came from Tabriz. Ramzi, the well- 
known Turkish poet, was apparently also origi- 
nally from Azerbaijan. Hossein Khin Danesh 
also, whose father was originally from Esfahan, 
grew up in Istanbul and there became a well- 
known writer in both Turkish and Persi-n. The 
above men were educated in Istanbul, and a 
number of them came under the influence of 
Seyyed Jamal ed Din Afghani and became en- 
thusiastic reformers and progressives. 

Some of the leaders of the next period and 


of the early constitutional movement were also 
influenced by the Ottomans, or had their eyes 
opened in Istanbul. Among them were Aqi 
Seyyed Mohammad Shabestari (later known as 
Abuz-Zia, and editor of the outstanding news- 
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paper of the second period of the Revolution, 
Irane Now), Hajji Rasul Sadagidni, and Mo’- 
tamad ot Tojjar. Others could be added to this 
group, whose hearts were aroused by Turkish 
books and articles such as the writings of 
Nimeq Kemal, the famous freedom-loving 
Turkish writer and poet, and later the writings 
of Ahmad Reza in the newspaper Shourdye 
Ummat, published in Paris. I remember well 
that Shouraye Ummat reached the late Hajj 
Mirza Aga Farshi in Tabriz, and in my youth 
[ always used to read that newspaper and other 
similar things in Turkish and Persian in his 
home. 

The late Hajj Mirza Aqa Farshi was an ini- 
tiator and a leader of the freedom lovers and 
enlightened men of Tabriz. As early as about 
twenty years before the constitutional move- 
ment he felt patriotic fervor and had modern 
ideas. He was my companion for years, and 
was especially a booklover, having made a col- 
lection of writings favoring liberty. (He also 
later accompanied me from Iran to London 
when I had to flee, in 1908, after Mohammad 
‘Ali Shah bombarded and closed the Majles.) 
At his home we read pamphlets and articles 
by Mirza Malkam Khan, which of course were 
kept hidden. Among them was one treatise 
about the advantages of constitutional prin- 
ciples, and we used to repeat many of its 
sentences in this fashion: “If the people had 
a representative,” or “If national representa- 
tives were supervising matters,” such and such 
a governor or landowner could not do so and 
so. Almost all the writings of Malkam with- 
out exception were there, and I also had them 


3. Hajj Zein ol ‘Abedin Maraghe’i, 1837-1910, was an Iranian merchant who lived in the Caucasus and 


Istanbul 
ment 
Mirza 


Agi Khan Kermani, 1853, 4-1896, was a pioneering nationalist writer and poet. His 


His satirical novel, named above, was very effective in exposing the evils of Iran's despotic govern- 


friend, 


Shiekh Ahmad Ruhi, 1846, 7-1896, was an enlightened scholar and writer who translated Hajji Baba into 
Persian. In their last years, both men went to Istanbul, joined Seyyed Jamal ed Din Afghani, and became 


fervent promoters of pan-Islam. 
but later both became free thinkers 


Both were at one time members of the Azali sect of the Babi religion, 
Their pan-Islam, like that of many others, was political, not religious. 


They were executed, along with Khabir ol Molk, after the assassination of Nasser ed Din Shah by another 


follower of Afghani 


4. Mirzi Malkam Khin, 1833-1908, was one of the first men to work for the enlightenment and reform 


of Iran. Of Armenian origin, he entered government service and rose to the position of minister to England. 
Often in trouble because of his advanced views and activities, he had to resign this post, after which he wrote 
the newspaper Qanwn from London, advocating the rule of law in Iran. His secret political treaties were very 


influential, and he also wrote satirical plays exposing the evils of the old régime. Nominally a Moslem, he 
was a free-thinker 
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all, having copied them with my own hand, 
and having often ac quired them from the com- 
plete collection of Mashhadi Qorbin ‘Ali 
Sharifzideh of Nakhjevan (in Russian Trans- 
who will be mentioned later. I 
lacked, however, the treatise on the benefits of 
national representatives, about which I have 
found no information in the past sixty years, 
and however much I hunted for it I could not 
find it. Only at the home of the late Farshi 
have I seen it 


caucasia ), 


* * * 


After this description of the light which 
came from Istanbul to Iran, and especially 
Tabriz, and gradually influenced the awaken- 
ing of minds and the political revolution, I 
must also give a brief account of the intellec- 
tual relations of enlightened Azerbaijanis with 
Russia, particularly with the Caucasus and 
Daghestan. 

Printing presses originally came from Russia 
to Tabriz. The lines of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Company also went from Odessa and 
Tiflis and Jolfa to Tabriz, and this linked 
Tabriz with Europe. After the installation of 
telegraph lines in Iran, in 1868 several men 
were sent from Tabriz to Tiflis to learn to be 
telegraph operators. After their training they 
returned here. Apparently one of them was 
Saad od Dowleh Mirza Javad Khan, who was 
later a well-known deputy in the first Majles.* 

Among the men educated in Transcaucasia 
whose civic activities were influential in Azer- 
baijan was Mirza Fath ‘Ali Akhundof, from 
Shakki (originally from Khamena, near 
Tabriz), who was one of the first pioneers of 
modern civilization among the Moslems of the 
In addition to his excellent Turkish 
plays, he wrote many things in Persian, such as 
criticism of Rouzat os Safa, Persian poetry, and 


Caucasus 
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on the need to change the Persian script.® 
Mirza Kiazem Darbandi, who lived in St. Peters- 
burg, was also a well-known scholar whose 
concordance for the Qorin is famous. 

One of the oldest Turkish newspapers which 
was published in Transcaucasia was Akinchi 
(The Cultivator). Better known than it was 
the newspaper Tarjoman published in the 
Crimea by Esma‘il Gisperinsky, which con- 
tinued for years. Later the very famous daily 
newspaper Sharge Russ began publication, about 
1903 or earlier. It was published by Moham- 
mad Aga Shihtakhtinski, a landlord and notable 
of Shahtakhti, in the area of Nakhjevin. It 
flourished greatly and was the first large daily 
newspaper for Transcaucasian Moslems. This 
paper had a wide circulation during the Russo- 
Japanese War. Its writers were Mirza Jalil 
Mohammad Qolizideh Nakhjeviani (who later 
published the outstanding humorous newspaper 
Molla Nasr ed Din in Tiflis); Rashid Beig 
Esma'ilof (who later was a political agent for 
the Russian Bank in Tehran); Fi'eq Effendi 
No'minzide and others. Mohammad Aq, the 
publisher, was one of the best educated men 
of the modern period, having been educated 
in France and Germany, and in my opinion was 
the most learned man in politics in the Middle 
East. Later Mirza Jalil and Fi'eq Effendi 
founded the paper Molla Nasr ed Din, which 
was one of the best publications of the Islamic 
world and very influential, and was much in 
demand in Tabriz. 


In the early twentieth century there was a 
rapid development of thought and political 
activity among the Moslems of the Caucasus. 
The Russo-Japanese War, the subsequent First 


Russian Revolution and the creation of the 
Duma, and fighting between Armenians and 
Moslems increased the agitation among Cau- 


5. Sa'ad od Dowleh was a leading politician who was banished from Tehran by the pre-constitutional 


despotic prime minister, ‘Ain od Dowleh, for personal reasons. 


This caused Sa'ad od Dowleh to be ac- 


cepted by the constitutionalists, but he entered the autocratic government of Mohammad ‘Ali Shah after the 


latter bombarded the Majles in 1908 


He was exiled from Iran when the constitutionalists recaptured Tehran. 


He became prime minister near the beginning of World War I but had to resign due to popular opposition. 
6. Mirza Fath ‘Ali Akhundof or Akhundzideh, 1812-1872, was a pioneering enlightener for Iran as well 


as the Caucasus 


letters 


He was in correspondence with Malkam Khan and other Iranian reformers, and his Turkish 
Tamsilat, containing seven satirical plays, was early translated into Persian 
of the strongly anti-Islamic “Kamal od Dowleh and Jalil od Dowleh,” 


The first volume, of “three 
wrongly attributed by 


E. G. Browne and many Iranians to Mirzi Aqi Khan Kermani, was actually written by Akhundof, in Per- 
sian, Turkish and Russian versions, as is proved by his collected correspondence in Baku. 
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casian Moslems, Baku, the real center of Cau- 
casian Moslems, had become very wealthy and 
flourishing due to its oil production and there 
arose Moslem millionaires. The most famous, 
beneficent, and nationalistic was Hajj Zein ol 
‘Abedin Tagiyof (mentioned above as paying 
for subscriptions to Habl ol Matin). He was 
widely known for his aid to Moslems, found- 
ing of schools, and other activities. The Turk- 
ish language newspaper Hayat was established 
with his assistance. Its editor was, I believe, 
named Hishemof. 

Later Ahmad Aqiyof, the well-known nation- 
alist extremist from Qarabiq, founded the daily 
newspaper Ershad, which had many incendiary 
articles and was much in demand. Then he 
published another Ershad in Persian, written. by 
the late Seyyed Mohammad Sideq ‘Abid ol 
Mamdalek Farahani, who had gone to Baku.’ 
It was under the same management as the 
Turkish Ershad but published separately. A 
literary magazine in Turkish named Foywzat, 
which was very pro-Ottoman, was written and 
published by ‘Ali Bey Hosseinzideh. In the 
same period Mirzi ‘Ali Mohammad Khan 
Oveisi, who is still alive and who was then the 


Iranian vice-consul in Baku, published a Per- 
sian magazine called Hagayeq in Baku which 
was pro-Iranian, as against the Turks. It was 
the subject of heavy attacks by Foyuzat. I re- 
member at that time I was in transit in Tiflis 
and later in Baku, and I got to meet all these 


writers and talked with them, especially 
Shaihtakhtinski, Mirza Jalil, and Aqiyof. 
One of the witty writers of Molla Nasr ed 
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Din was ‘Ali Qoli Najafof Nakhjevini, who 
wrote good poetry in Turkish. The best of its 
writers was Saber, known as Hop Hop, who 
later became very famous and whose statue was 
erected in Baku.* 

Parenthetically, I should say that after the 
bombardment of the Majles and our exile, I 
came to Baku and, with the help of Heidar 
Khin Tarivirdiyof, known as Cherige Bargqi 
and later as Amu Odgli, and Ahmad Bey 
Agqiyof, set out and went to the Baku million- 
aires one by one, requesting money and arms 
to help Sattar Khan and the other revolution- 
aries in Tabriz.* None of them agreed except 
Mortaza Mokhtirof, who had a summer palace 
several miles from Baku, where we three went. 
He refused cash assistance but promised arms, 
including 800 Mausers. I do not know, how- 
ever, whether this promise was fulfilled. 

Since I have brought up the name of Heidar 
Khan I should say a few words about him. He 
was the son of Mashhadi ‘Ali Akbar Tirivirdi- 
yof from Gomri (Alexandropol-Leninakan), 
which was almost an Armenian town. It had 
only a few Moslem families, of whom the most 
important were the Tarivirdiyofs, consisting of 
the family head, Hajj Molla ‘Ali; his two 
brothers, Mashhadi ‘Ali Akbar and Mashhadi 
‘Ali Ashraf, and their children. I stayed in 
their home for a few days in 1908 when Heidar 
Khin was not there but in Khoi. Mashhadi 
‘Ali Akbar, the father of Heidar Khan, despite 
his old age, after Mohammad ‘Ali Shah's 
bombardment of the Majles, went to Tehran to 
find the late Aqai Seyyed Mohammad Rezi 


‘Abid ol Mamdlek Farahani, 1861-1917, was an minent nationalist poet and journalist who wrote for 


various newspapers in the pre-constitutional and constitutional periods, and whose Divan has been published. 

8. Mirza ‘Ali Akbar Tiaherzideh Saber, 1862-1911, was a radical poet, known especially for his satirical 
poems, signed Hop Hop, in Molla Nasr ed Din, which were later published together as the Hop Hop Nameb. 
He defended the poor and attacked the powerful, and his attacks on religious hypocrisy and superstition 
brought accusations of Babism and atheism upon him. Some of his Azerbaijani Turkish poems were in praise 
of the Iranian revolution and Sattir Khin, and his work was very popular in Iranian Azerbaijan. 

9. Heidar Khan Amu Ogli was a Caucasian Social Democrat who led the terrorists in Iran during the 
constitutional revolution and is considered responsible for some of the major assassinations and assassination 
attempts in this period. Known for his intelligence and courage, he became a chief organizer of the Demo- 
cratic Party during the second Majles, and helped give the party its excellent organization and strength in the 
provinces. After some years in Europe he joined the revolutionary Jangali movement in Gilan after World 
War I, but was killed in 1340 (1921-22) by opponents in this movement. 

Sattar Khan was the leader of the Tabriz volunteer fighters, After Mohammad ‘Ali Shah's coup a’ état 
in 1908 all Iran except one quarter in Tabriz came under the Shah, and here Sattir Khan refused to surren- 
der, initiating fighting which culminated in the recapture of Tehran. He was an illiterate man of the people, 
and had been a horsedealer before the revolution. He died in 1332 (1913-14). 
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Shirazi (better known under the name of his 
newspaper, Mosdvat).° Later the late Mirza 
Mohsen Najmibidi found him and accom- 
panied him to the Caucasus and from there he 
came to Tabriz. The same Mashhadi ‘Ali Ak- 
bar in 1908, when I crossed from Russia in 
disguise and came to Tabriz, took me from 
Alexandropol to Jolfa 

Later the scope of political and cultural ac- 
tivities among the Baku became 
wider and a group of young socialists arose, one 
of whose Mohammad 
founder of the 


Moslems of 


leaders was 
Rasulzideh, the newspaper 
Takamol. There were many Moslem socialists 
in Ganje (Elizavetpol), Baku, and Tiflis, and 
in Baku they took the name “Ejtema@ iyyun 
Amiyyun,” which is a translation of ‘Social 
Democrats.”” *" 


Amin 


At that time there was no great difference 
between the Moslems of the Caucasus and 
Iranians, and Caucasians considered themselves 
quite as Iranians and sympathized with them, 
since both were Moslems, and since Ottoman 
influence had not yet advanced into areas of 
Shi'a population.**? The people were constantly 
going to Mashhad and Karbala; and enlight- 
ened Caucasians sometimes came to Tabriz and 
some of them were influential in Azerbaijan. 

Mashhadi Taqi Sedqi Ordubidi was a mod- 
ern and progressive Caucasian who opened a 
modern primary school in Ordubad, in Russian 
Transcaucasia. He attracted the attention of 
the higher authorities and was invited to Nakh- 
jevan. There he began a good secondary school 


and succeeded in propagating modern ideas. 
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He wrote Persian works as well as articles and 
treatises in Turkish, one of which was on the 
occasion of Pushkin’s centenary. One of his 
articles, entitled “Séz’’ (Discourse), we pub- 
lished in Tabriz as a pamphlet. Other enlight- 
ened Caucasians were Mashhadi Nasrollah 
Sheikhov Nakhjevani Vimirof, a relative of 
the living Aqiye Nakhjevani, and Bakhsh‘ali 
Aqi Shahtakhtinski, a brother of the above 
mentioned Mohammad Agi, who was an em- 
ployee of the customs in Russian Jolfa. (The 
Shahtakhtinskis were three brothers, Moham- 
mad Agi, Jehingir Agi, and Bakhsh‘ali Aqi.) 
Another very noble man named Mashhadi Qor- 
ban ‘Ali Sharifzideh was in Nakhjevin, and he 
may be considered the best man of this group. 
He was a great proponent of modern civiliza- 
tion and progress. He gathered, copied and 
bound the books and articles of Mirzi Malkam 
Khan 

There man named Mashhadi 
‘Ali Asqar of Ordubad, about whom perhaps 
many of the older men here remember that he 
acted with unlimited Iranian patriotism and 
with extraordinary civic favor in Tabriz and 
became well known finally as “Mellat.” He 
was a common man, scarcely literate, but he 
devoted himself enthusiastically to the cause of 
enlightenment and gave copies of Habl ol 
Matin free to this person and that person. He 
can be considered one of the pioneers of the 
new movement in Tabriz. Some of his Tabrizi 


was another 


- friends, such as Aqi Mohammad ‘Ali Javaheri 


and others worked on the same path 
It is worth knowing that in that period the 


10. Aqa Seyyed Mohammad Reza Shirazi Mosdvat was an active political agitator and newspaper writer. 


Before the revolution he helped write and distribute secret jellygraphed sheets against the autocracy, and 


during the first Majles he wrote the hewspaper Mosavdt. 


his political activity until the reign of Reza Shah 


He participated in the Tabriz revolt and continued 


11. Caucasian Social Democrats played an important role in the revolution, supplying arms, organizers, 


and fighters, particularly to Azerbaijan and Gilan 


included some of the most active r 


The Ejtem4'iyun Amiyyun had a branch in Tabriz which 
lutionary leaders 


Amin Rasulzideh was sent to Gilan by the Baku Social Democrats and came to Tehran when the Gilan 
volunteers helped recapture the capital in 1909. There he was active in the Democratic Party and wrote for 


the best newspaper of the time, Irane Now. 


The Moderate Party got the Russians to make him leave Iran. 


He was later the leader of the Menshevik-type Mosivat Party ruling the short-lived anti-Soviet Azerbaijan 


Republic and was jailed when the Bolsheviks retook Azerbaijan 
who remembered their old collaboration in the Caucasus 


Turk newspaper. He died in 1955 


12. Southern and Western Transcaucasia were primarily Shi'a. 


He was freed on the intervention of Stalin, 
He later fled, went to Turkey, and edited a pan- 


The Shi'a area included the cities of 


Elizavetpol, Baku, Yerivan, Nakhjevan, Ordubad and Qarabaq. Darvand was the last Shi'a center, on the 


border between the Shi'a and Sunni majority areas 
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reading and writing of the Persian language 
was just as common in Transcaucasia as in 
Tabriz, and it was read in the elementary 
schools under the mollas, and people wrote 
their correspondence in I myself in 
about 1897-8 crossed over to the Caucasus, and 
in Russian Jolfa Bakhsh‘ali Aqa and Sheikhof, 


who lived there, I went 
estors 


Persian. 


received me very well 
to a village named Vanand, where my an 
had lived living, 
and stayed there two or three weeks. This vil- 
lage a hundred 

on neighboring hills was another small village 
1 Valavar 


to recit 


and where my uncles were 


families, and near it 


had about 


The people of Vanand used 
the 


name 


a poem in Persian language, as 


follows 
Vanand and Valavar, behold o my brother, 


iradise and their men are 


I 


Their id is 


Mirza Shafi’, a schoolmaster in Tiflis, from 
whom the well-known German poet Bodensted 
learned Persian, was a writer of poetry in Per 
his Divan of poems to Boden- 
into German under 


sian. He gave 
sted, who translated them 
the name of Mirza S/ 


Germany 


and publi hed it in 


The book was well received and 


for a time no one knew its author's identity, 
until, in the preface of the fiftieth printing of 
the book, Bodensted revealed that he 


translator and who the 


was the 
real author was 

To show the Iranian nationalism of the Cau 
Shi ites 
r example than 
7 or 1898. I went 


reaching Jolfa in 


casian 
there 


the following 


Moslems, and especially the 
could be no bette 
When, in 
the Caux 
three days, I spent the 

Suj4 n 
and cross the Araxes River the next morning. 
The re, 
ered in the coffeehouse, I heard this story: He 


there 


from Tabriz to SUS, 


night in the village of 


ar the Jolfa crossing in order to reach 


from one of the villagers who were gath- 


said he had gone one day to a nearby village 
on the Russian side of the Araxes named Y4Aji, 
and there, in the square in front of the mosque 
to sit 
and talk, they had planted plane trees and 


would watch and water them every day. He 


where the old men of the village used 


13. Mirzi Mohammad 
Iranian newspapers was translated by E. G 


Daneshmandane Azerbaijan is well-known in Iran 


Ali Khan Tarbiyat, 1886-1939 
Browne in The Pre 
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said to the old men, “Uncles, you who are so 
old, what benefit will you get from spending 
your time on plane tree saplings which require 
When he 
said this the old men wept and said, “The only 
desire in our lives is that these trees should 
grow and this territory become Iranian again 
an 1 the 


sO many years to reach maturity?” 


Iranian tax collectors should come here 


to collect taxes and we should not be able to 


pay the taxes and that they should tie us to 
these trees and beat us!”’ 

Travel back and forth between Azerbaijan 
and Russia was one of the important factors 
in the progress of civilization in Azerbaijan. 
Russian 


the p 


and oil wealth attracted 
Baku in the 


thousand 


commercial 
Iran. In 


ople winter 
workers 
and in the summer fifty thousand. They natural- 

a 


rought back money chiefly, but also some 


knowledge 


there were eighty Iranian 


In the first period of the movement for re- 
form in Tabriz it happened that the late Mirza 
Seyyed Khan (later 
Adalat) went in his youth to Russia and stayed 
for a while with his cousin, Mirza Ja‘far Khan, 
Tarkhan 


He later went to St. Petersburg 


Hossein well-known as 


who was the Iranian consul in Haji 
( Astrakhan ) 
and became 


with European civilization. In St 


learned Russian and acquainted 


Petersburg 


he became for nearly two years a companion 


and associate of Seyyed Jamal ed Din Afghani, 
whose personality had an extraordinary influ- 


ence on him. Upon his return to Tabriz he 
became an ofhcial of the passport department 
in Iranian Jolfa, where he was a friend and 
associate of the aforementioned Bakhsh'ali Aqa 
Shahtakhtinski from the opposite the 
Later, in about 1896, he returned to 
Tabriz with fervent modernizing ideas. Here 
he found the late Aqa Seyyed Mohammad 
Shabesteri (as mentioned before, later known 
as Abuz-Zia), and since he had the same ideas, 


they became friends and associates 


side of 
river 


Later these 
two found me and the late Mirzi Mohammad 
‘Ali Khan Tarbiyat, who was my schoolmate 
and we four formed 
nucleus for modern ideas in Tabriz." 


companion, and the 


was a scholar and bibliophile whose work on 


s and Poetry of Modern Persia 


and whose 


He was also a promoter of modern education 
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Hossein founded in 


Mirza Seyyed Khan 
1897-98 a newspaper named A/ Hadid, whose 
first number contained excellent verses by the 
late Lali.* After the publication of two or 
three numbers, however, the Russian consulate 
in Tabriz invited Mirza Seyyed Hossein Khan 
their entrusted the passport 
work of the to him. We 
for nearly ten 


into service and 


consulate continued 


toget . 
‘ ygeth ‘. 


years, u itil the d 


to work however, 


dawning of the constitutional 


movement, Af account 


of the history of our 


activiti » very lengthy. Among them 


was our a bookstore of a modern 
and bringing in 
books and ng them. We three—that 
is, Mirza Seyyed Hossein Khan and Mirza 
Mohammad ‘Ali Khan and I—with the addi- 
tion of Mirza Yussef Khan Ashtiyani 
E'tesame Daftar (later E'tesam ol Molk, pub- 
lisher of the magazine Bahar and head of the 
Mayle published a ntifi 
cultural called Ganjineye 
13 to 1904 


ty] e. foreign 


distribut 


Library), and 


magazine Fonun 
which flourished and lasted from 19% 
We four above-named companions founded a 


} 


large secondary school named Tarbiyat, which 


was rendered abortive by the uproar of preach- 
ully Hajji Seyyed Mohammad Yazdi 
Haq. 

A man named Mirza Hossein, who was later 
known as Kamil, also founded a modern type 
Kamal in the 
Leilabad quarter in 1898, which played a great 


role in modern education 


of secondary school named 


Another educated, modern and enlightened 
man of the period was Mirza Seyyed Ne'matol- 
lah Khan, who was later known as Javid. He 
mine and of Mirza 
Mohammad ‘Ali Khan Tarbiyat, and we studied 
the French 
gether 
in Tabriz, and was of the 


was a fellow student of 


language and natural science to- 
His father was from Esfahan, living 
‘“Zahabi’’ Sufi order.*® 

At that time and before then there were no 
newspapers one named 


Azerbaijan which was published about a hun- 


in Tabriz, except for 


dred years ago in Tabriz and of which no copy 
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could be found in our time. I found one or 
two pages of it in the Royal Library in Berlin. 
There was also the semi-official Nasseri news- 
paper which had started publication in 1893-94 
and continued for years in Tabriz, whose pub- 
lisher was Nadim Bashi or Nadim 
and later was managed for a time by Safa ol 
Molk, the son of ‘Adl ol Molk. In the same 
despotic period several years before the consti- 


os Soltan, 


tution, another newspaper named Ehtiyaj was 
started in Tabriz, whose writer was ‘Ali Qoli 
Khan, known as Safir'of. This newspaper was 
suspended by Hassan ‘Ali Khan Amir Nezim 
Garrusi, the governor of Tabriz, who bast- 
inadoed ‘Ali Qoli Khan because of an article 
The article was about a 
wry in Tabriz and the lack of industry 


This beating was the cause of the 


he had written in it 
china fact 
in Iran. 

into the court of the Crown 
Prince, Mohammad ‘Ali Mirza, where he be- 


came head of th 


victims entry 
Later this same 
newspaper Egbal. In the 
Abid ol Mamilek Tabriz, 
gained the favor of Amir Nezim, and started 
the newspaper Abad. 

Later the Loqminiyye secondary school was 
founded through the efforts of Loqmin ol 
Mamilek, the head physician of the crown 
prince and father of Dr. A'‘laim ol Molk, the 
present Senator, and of the late Loqmin od 
Dowleh 
used to teach there. 


secret service 
man started the same 


per od came to 


This school was very modern and I 
Before all these private 
schools (Kamal, Tarbiyat, and Loqminiyye) 
the Dar ol Fonun Mozaffari school was founded 
in Tabriz. It was similar to the Dar ol Fonun 
in Tehran and 
khaneh. The children of notables and of the 
court staff were educated there. I myself also 


was known as the mo’‘allem- 


studied mathematics and other things there for 
a time, and later taught physics and other sub- 
jects there. Naturally this school had great in- 
fluence in the spreading of civilization. 
Another of the awakening and modern 
people of the autocratic period was Mirza ‘Ali 
Khan La’li Shams ol Hokama (the uncle of 


14. Agi Mirza ‘Ali Tabrizi Lali, 1845-1907, was a witty poet of Azerbaijan whose Divan has been pub- 


lished many times 
In his last years 


many members in Azerbaijan 


its ascetic and self-r 


He was the private physician of Mozaffer ed Din Shah when the latter was crown prince. 
he went to Caucasia, Istanbul, and Egypt, and he died in Tiflis 
15. The “Zahabi” order was one of several Sufi orders 


in Iran. Its center was in Shiraz, but it had 


One of the stories about its name, which means “golden,” is that it came from 


| 


tifying practices, which removed impure dross and left men like pure gold 
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Aqiye Nakhjevani), whose Divan of poetry is 


very famous. Another very learned and en- 
lightened man of Tabriz was the late Hajj 
Mohammad Aq Iravani, and everyone who has 
seen him knows what a patriotic and progres- 
sive man he His son, Mirza ‘Ali Akbar 

] The 


Khan good, 
Kalaintari brothers of Baqmishe, a1.d especially 


was. 


was also a educated man 
the youngest brother Mo'azzaz od Dowlch, were 
also progressive. Mo'azzaz od Dowleh estab- 


and 


built a guest house which were very useful. 


lished a reading room near ‘Qari Kurpisi 


Several learned persons in that period came 
to Tabriz from whose presence the young gen- 
benefited much, Among them 
were ‘Ali Khin Nazem ol Olim, whose physics 
and mathematics book is well known, and Dr. 
Mohammad Kermanshiahi, Kofri 
(the unbeliever), who came as Am‘r Nezim 
Dr. Mohammad Kerman- 
shahi's scientific position is too high to b dis- 
cussed bri fly 
noted, I about 
entitled earned Man’ 
journal Yaghm I was his stu 


eration very 


known as 
Garrusi’s physician 
and, 


as some of you may have 


recently wrote an article him 


Memories of in the 
lent for several 
years 

Among the very leading 
the 
hools in Tabriz and Ormiya, which 


important factors 


Azerbaijan to modern civilization were 
American : 
had an extra iry and admirable educational 


influence. I myself studied some English in the 
Tabriz school, although I was not enrolled there 
regular 


an Cathol 


as i 
Ror 
the Russian Suzanof 
and 
In th 
other private schools wer« 
as Ma'refat, Roshdiyye and others. In reality 
Hajj Akhund his Hajj Mirza 
Hassan of Roshdiyye laid the foundations for 


Similarly the French 


school to a certair 


1 extent and 
school in Tabriz for teach- 
ing Russian other things, had a beneficial 
influence final period of the autocracy 


some founded, such 


and brother 


1» 1 Dowleh. 1842. 3-19 
under Nasser ed Din Shah 
but 


the title of 
and Mozaffer ed Din Shal 
1 to re 
Mirza 


was to 
Haji Abdol Rahim Talibof, 
Caucasia 
science in Iran. He was elected to the first 
18. The Seqgat 


nstitutional 


Majles but 


-volution among the Tabriz ‘olema 
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modern methods of teaching. The coming of 
Amin od Dowleh as governor of Tabriz, al 
though he did not stay long, also had some 
effect, and he promoted and encouraged the 
Roshdiyye."* 
Among the most influential things in educa- 


tion and awakening, as I have said, were Turk- 
ish books from Istanbul and, especially, Arabic 
books from Egypt and the magazine A/ Hilal 
and books such Tabaye’ ol Esteod 
Seyyed ‘Abd ol Rahman Kavikebi. 
Since we have arrived near to the 
the 


by 


time of 
constitution, I must note some very im- 
portant factors, among them the books in Per- 
sian by Talibof, such as Ketabe Ahmad (Ah- 
mad's Book): Masf#ek.al Mohsénin (Paths of 
the Benevolent) and Masd’el ol Hayat (Prob- 
lems of Life);*" also the Siyabatnameye Ebra- 
him Bey by Hajj Zein ol Abedin Marighe’i; 
and the secret jellygraphed sheets such as 
Hammame Jenniyan and the Shabnameh which 
we and others circulated. 

At the dawn of the constitutional movement 
a group of intellectual young men appeared 
among whom the late Seyyed Hassan Sharif- 
zidch, who was my pupil, and his friend Hak- 
kakbishi (the son of the former calligrapher 
and engraver Hakkakbashi), and especially Hajj 
Mirzi Aqi Farshi, and some others, are worthy 
of mention and praise. A man who had extra- 


ordinary influence in the constitutional revolu- 


tion in Azerbaijan and was, in my opinion, per- 


haps its foremost agent and popular speaker, 
was the late Aqi Mirza Hossein Va'ez (later 
Hajj Mirza Hossein). Afterwards his colleagues 
were the late Sheikh Salim and Mirza ‘Ali 
Veijuye'i and also His Noble Presence Mirza 
‘Ali Aqa Segat ol Eslam, the martyr, who was 
a very enlightened man of the top rank of the 
lema."* These last three were hanged by the 


Russians in 1912 


M Ali Khin inister 


In the latter's reign he was Prime Minister briefly, 


. : 
Simaki was a reforming fo 


sign and returned to his own property until his death 
1855, 6-1910, 
His numerous Persian books, written in simple style, helped popularize modern political ideas and 
did not attend 

ol Eslam was the leader of the Sheikhi sect and the most important promoter of the 
He hed modern ideas and was learned in theology, phil- 


was born in Tabriz but lived mostly in Russian 


ture. After the Russian ultimatum to the revolutionary government and clashes between 
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The famous orators of the constitutional complete, and disconnected, like memoirs. I 
revolution in Tehran, Aqa Seyyed Jamal ed Din know that my listeners are tired and to explain 
Esfahani and Hajj Mirza Nasrollah Beheshti things more fully would have required at least 
(later called Malek ol Motakallemin), also two talks. I am also afraid that I omitted 
came two or three times in different years dur- some important subjects and names of some 
ing Moharram to Tabriz, where the effect of the people who were worthy of mention. In that 
personality of Seyyed Jamal ed Din Esfahani case, since the neglect was unintentional, I hope 
was very great. Also influential was the for forgiveness. I have just remembered that | 
Tabriz Majles deputy Mirza Sideq Khin forgot to mention Mirzi Hossein Khin Kizem- 
Mostashar od Dowleh, who had been educated zideh (now Irinshahr), who was a student in 
in the Soltaniyeh school in Istanbul, and who the Kamil school, and his bookstore in Tabriz, 
was the nephew of Sheikh Mohsen Khan and his instructive magazine 
Moshir od Dowleh, the Iranian ambassador in 
Istanbul 

talk has dealt with the origins of the 
onstitutional movem« in Azerbaijan from © The speech above was translated by Nixxi R 
a hundred years before that happy event until Keo, who it! returned from Iran, where 
, . she was working on a book on the constitutional 
the beginning of the auspicious revolution in ahiienees oe Gunite Wien seein otis Ee 


1906. This account has been miscellaneous, in- [pr Keddie and Abdo! Hossein Zarrinkub 


Russian troops and Tabrizis, he and several other Tabrizis were hanged by the Russians on the holy tenth 
day of Moharram, January 1, 1912 

Mirza Hossein Va'ez was the leading preacher and orator of the revolution in Tabriz, who also spoke 
revolutionary verses. Like many other Azerbaijanis, his interest in political change dated from a trip to the 
Caucasus 


19. Malek ol Motakallemin was a celebrated orator of the first period of the revolution, who under- 
took a long and serious propaganda against the despotism of Mohammad ‘Ali Shah and was captured and 
killed after the ear s bombardment of the Majles in 1908. Although he was a preacher who spoke from 
the minbar, he was first a member of the secret Azali sect of Babis, and later a free thinker. He was forced 
to leave Esfahan several years before the revolution because of his progressive ideas and influence, as was 
Seyyed Jamal ed Din Esfahani. The latter was an outstanding preacher and orator before and during the 
first period of the revolution, when he drew huge crowds several times a day. The newspaper Al-Jamal 
contained nothing but his speeches. He boldly attacked not only the autocracy but also self-seeking clerics and 
officials. He did some writing in the popular colloquial style of his speeches. He was killed in Borujerd 
while trying to flee Iran after the coup of 1908. He was learned in traditional and modern subjects, and 
privately was a free thinker. He was the father of the eminent living writer, M. A. Jamialzideh. 
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FINANCIAL REFORMS IN SAUDI ARABIA 


Arthur N. Young 


The important financial which 
Saudi Arabia 1959, 


mark the end of a period of readjustment, and 


measures 
announced December 31, 
open a prospect for a better financial future. 
During the eight years following the currency 
Saudi Arabia has 
passed through three phases of financial ex- 


stabilization of October 19 
perience. First was a pc riod of about two and a 
half years of stability of prices and foreign ex- 
change Then came a phase of monetary de- 


terioration, as the consequence of varying far 
sound finance 


Saudi 


from the canons of Finally, in 


the spring of 1958, Arabia undertook a 
drastic program of reform under the leadership 
of King Sa‘ud and Crown Prince Faysal. This 
action has now proven effective 

By inaugurating the Saudi Arabian Monetary 
Agency on October 4, 1952, Saudi Arabia took 
a long toward modernizing its monetary 


step 
and financial system. Thi 
central bank, 
abled the 


foreign exchange. A de fact 


Agency, a modified 


provided the machinery which en- 
government to stabilize the riyal in 
stabilization, not 
an official rate, was effected at 3 riyals 154% 


qitsh (about 3.69 riyals) per dollar, about 


1. Young, / cit., No. 4, pp. 539-44 


$0.27. It was necessary to effect the 1952 re- 
form using the “full weight’ silver riyal, since 
there was a strong feeling that the Islamic law 
forbade substituting fiduciary coins, which 
would circulate at a value above that of their 
metallic content. Fortunately the way to ex- 
change stability was reasonably clear, since the 
American Treasury had the will and the means 
to prevent the price of silver from exceeding 
about 90 cents per fine ounce. The solution 
was to hold the riyal at a level of exchange 
(about $0.27) at which it would not pay to 
export it or to melt it for use as silver bullion.* 
The market was free, without controls of trade 
or exchange. The Agency also provided stable 
internal rates for gold by issuing the Saudi gold 
sovereign as a fiduciary coin equal to 40 riyals 

although these gold coins have since mostly 
disappeared from circulation.” In July 1953 the 
Agency began issuing ‘Pilgrims’ Receipts.” 
These were intended to provide elasticity to the 
currency at the time of the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, which is accompanied by greatly in- 
creased economic activity and demand for 
money. Pilgrim receipts were popular as they 


2. Before the arrival of the financial mission in 1951, Saudi Arabia had ordered a million Saudi gold 
sovereigns equivalent in weight to the British gold sovereign. The government was anxious to issue them. 
The solution was to put them out as fiduciary coin, with the announcement that the 40-1 rate would be 


maintained 


unless prevented by major changes in the world prices of gold or silver.” 
P g 


ArtHuR N. YouNG headed the financial mission in 1951-52, recommended by the American govern- 
ment in response to the request of King Ibn Sa‘ud, which aided the Saudi Arabian government to create 


the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, to stabilize the currency, and introduce other reforms 


articles on 
1953 
advisor to the Department of State 


See his two 


Saudi Arabian Currency and Finance,” in THe Mmpie East JourNAL, VII, No.’s 3 and 4, 
Mr. Young has been financial advisor to various governments and in 1922-28 was the economic 
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met the need for currency of larger denomina- 
tions and soon became a large part of the 
circulation. 

Early in 1955 Saudi Arabia set an official rate 
of 3 riyals 161/, girsh (3.75 riyals) per dollar, 
or about $0.267. This amounted to a deprecia- 
tion of a little over one per cent from the 
and widened the margin 


former de facto rate, 


between the value of the silver content of the 
full-weight riyal and the world price of silver. 
The full-weight coins were already worth more 
as silver than as money—though the difference 
10-15% 
be smuggled abroad 
Saudi 


was less than the which would cause 
them to 


1955 


Also early in 
Arabia ordered in Mexico silver 


coins equivalent to about 17 million ounces. 
This demand for silver was a factor in causing 
the New York pric 
March 15, 1955, to 


close to the ceiling of about 90 cents imposed 


to rise by 4! 
R95 


cents on 
ents. That figure was 
by American and _ subse- 


Treasury policies 


quently the general demand for silver was such 
that e 


led 


Accompani 


was at times slightly 


ng the 
ioration of the 


higher price of silver was 
Saudi The 


ainst 


finances 


was borrowing heavily ag 
Although figures were not 
d that by 1957 such bor- 
d to $300 million Also ther: 


‘ ‘ ‘) 
During 


a discount 


oil revenues 
it was 
imounte 
1955 these paper notes began to go to 
By early 1956 
4.00 pe r 
count of about six per cent, and by 
the end of the year about 4.40 per dollar. On 
November 3, 1956, 
under licensing 


against silver riyals 


about 


the rate for fre« 


notes was 


dollar, a d 


most imports were placed 


control, a common result of 


1 Universities Field Staff report, June 
1al Monetary Fund 


Foreign and Domestic C 
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exchange depreciation; and export of capital 
began to be regulated early in 1955, and was 
further controlled by regulations of May 23, 
1957.* The free market value of the riyal, how- 
ever, continued to fall. In the last four months 
of 1957 it fluctuated wideiy, between about five 
and more than six per dollar, and the range 
in the first half of 1958 was about 5.20 to 
6.00. This deterioration took place despite the 
receipt of over $300 million 
yearly of foreign exchange revenue from royal- 
ties and taxes on oil.* The effect of these events 
was a drain of silver coinage from the country. 

In the spring of 1958 the Saudi Arabian gov- 
ernment adopted a series of important reforms, 
which effectively checked the deterioration and 
brought definitive improvement. The main ob- 
ject, says H. St. J. B. Philby, was “without 
the restoration of the country’s 
financial stability The Royal Decree of May 
11, 1958, contained a Statute of the Council of 
Ministers, which embodied important reforms 
Budgets were to be issued 
annually, whereas in the past they had been ir- 


regular, and 


governime nts 


questi yn 


of government.* 


there were provisions for control 
of revenue, borrowing, spending and audit 
( Articles 28-43) 


not to purchase or rent any public property, sell 


Members of the Council were 


or lease their own property to the government, 
or “engage in any commercial or financial oper- 
ation, or accept membership of the Board of 
Directors of any Company’ (Article 6). The 
decisions of the spring of 1958 were followed 
by a drastic cut in royal spending, and in out- 
Sub- 
stantial sums were paid on external and internal 
debt. A surplus of revenues was generated and 
applied to rebuild monetary reserves.* The gov- 


lays for the army and tribal subsidies. 


1957 


Annual Report on Exchange Restrictions, 1957, p. 362 and ibid., 1958, 


mmerce, World Trade Information Service, No. 58-81, Novem- 


the Arabian-American Oil Company paid to Saudi Arabia $323 million as royalties and income 


z to the New York Times, June 4, 1958 
the Council of Ministers, 


Saud: Arabia The Néw Statute of 


318 
text, see 


» £ 


Philby, /oc. cit., pp. 320-23 


, of a total of SR1,375 million 
> SR252 


The Middle East Journal, XI, 


fiscal year 1958 (roughiy the same as our calendar year) royal expenditure was budgeted at 
But an official statement accompanying the fiscal 1959 estimates 
million to be spent on the royal family, palace offices and the royal bodyguard is “very 
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ernment also discouraged luxury imports, em- 
bargoing temporarily import of motor cars. 

These measures commanded public confi- 
dence. Exchange rates began to strengthen and 
prices began to fall. The Monetary Agency on 
January 10, 1959, reduced its selling rate for 
dollars in the free market from SR5:7 to 
SR5:4; and on March 5, 1959, to SR5:01/p.?° 
The rates continued to improve, and with re- 
covery to SR4!/, it became clear that no further 
deflation was advisable. 

Saudi Arabia's joining the International 
Monetary Fund as of August 26, 1957, made 
it possible for that country to obtain the Fund's 
aid in reforms. In 1951-52 the Saudi govern- 
ment had accepted the advice of the American 
finan 


ial mission and had created the Monctary 


Agency, stabilized the currency, introduced a re- 
vised tariff with is proved customs procedure, 
and made a beginning with budgetary and ad- 
ministrative Also Blowers, 
who served as Governor of the Agency from 
the fall of 1952 to early 1955, received a large 
measure of cooperation 


reforms George 


But the situation be- 
came complicated by financial excesses and 


nationalistic sentiment, In 1958, in connection 


with the reforms, the Saudi government ap- 


pou ted to ‘Ali, a 
Pakistani Muslim and a well-qualified financial 
expert who had been connected with the Furd. 
He has played a helpful part in the restoration 
of the finances. 

It was with the background of solid financial 
improvement that the government announced 


act as Governor Anwar 


on December 31, 1959, its definitive monetary 
reform. The Royal Decree** fixed the riyal’s 
par value at 0.197482 grams of fine gold, 
equivalent to $0.2222 or 41/, riyals per dollar. 
The new par, while it gives the riyal a value 
below the former rate of 3.75 per dollar, is 


much less than actual outlay in the previous year.” 
dropped from SR564 million to SR284 million 


mist, February 28, 1959, p. 796 
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materially greater than the riyal’s value in the 
free exchange market during the preceding 
three years. The riyal is divided into 20 qirsh 
instead of the former inconvenient 22. The 
riyal again becomes freely convertible, and 
the Agency is required to back its notes fully 
with gold and convertible currencies. Controls 
of exchange and trade were abolished, but the 
government allocated SR42.5 million from the 
gain on revaluation of the riyal** for a subsidy 
of 20 per cent of the prices on imports of 
cereals, mutton, milk, vegetable oils, and drugs 
and medicines. Saudi gold sovereigns are to be 
redeemed at par (SR40) for two months from 
the date of publication of the decree, and then 
to become a commodity. Pilgrims’ receipts are 
to be withdrawn against exchange for the 
Agency's new notes. 

The Monetary Agency's original charter, pur- 
suant to the royal decree of April 20, 1952, had 
forbidden the Agency to issue “currency notes.” 
That clause resulted from acceptance of the 
writer's recommendation that such issue should 
wait, since note issue seemed to him likely to be 
abused (as the event proved). Similarly the 
charter forbade the Agency to make advances to 
the government or to private parties. Early in 
1955, however, the government issued a royal 
decree removing these two restrictions, and also 
reducing the powers of the Governor of the 
Agency. The Agency's issuance of ‘pilgrims’ 
receipts,” accompanying heavy governmental 
spending, became excessive. Now, by the recent 
reform, the Agency, under careful restrictions, 
is definitely given the power of note issue. 
The Agency is to publish every two weeks a 
detailed statement of notes and coins issued and 
of their cover. Let us hope that Saudi Arabia 
has learned its lesson about paper money, by 
an experience that, thanks to the country’s oil 


Also defense estimates, which include tribal subsidies, 
In the latter half of 1958 the government repaid nearly 
SR200 million taken from currency reserves, bringing the currency cover to 51%. 


See the London Econo- 


10. International Monetary Fund, Annual Report on Exchange Restrictions, 1959, p. 270. 

11. Saudi Arabia's quota in the Fund had beer first set at $10 million, but was raised to $55 million 
in connection with the recent monetary reform. The quota in the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development was similarly increased, from $10 million to $73.3 million. 

12. For the text of the decree see The Middle East Journal, XIV, No. 2, 1960, pp. 203-05. 

13. The devaluation increased the budgeted yield from conversion of foreign currencies by SR232.5 


million. 
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riches, proved much less painful than the ex- 
periences which many other countries have suf- 
fered 

A budgetary foreign exchange 
profits, and the gains on devaluation, have 
made possible full repayment of the govern- 
ment’s debt to the Monetary Agency, about 
SR678 million, At the end of 1959 the Agency 
held the equivalent of $186 million of gold 


surplus, 


and convertible currencies, compared with $24 
million two years earlier. Coverage of the cur- 
rency had grown to 100 per cent, from 14 per 
cent in mid-1958 
situation is to be backed by a continuing tight 
control of the budget. For fiscal 1960 the sur- 
plus is estimated at SR302.5 million, including 

Debt 
SR255 


substantial 


Maintenance of a sound 


the $R232.5 million gain on devaluation 
retirement for the period is set at 
million ($50 million) .** 
allocations for public works and education. 
Notes may be issued in denominations as low 
as SR1 ($0.22), or even lower. New fiduciary 


There ar« 


coins, however, with a bullion content small 
enough to protect them from the melting pot or 
export, would be more convenient to the public 
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and cheaper in the long run than paper notes. 
It may be hoped that such a further reform may 
soon become feasible. 

The reforms of 1958-60 are greatly to the 
credit of King Sa‘ud, Prince Faysal, and those 
who have worked with them. Action has been 
vigorous and effective, and has been well re- 
ceived both at home and abroad. Fears that 
price rises might result from the monetary 
measures proved unfounded, as may be expected 
when the action is well considered and well 
executed. To prepare the way for economic 
development, Saudi Arabia has arranged for a 
World Bank mission, and has been considering 
appointment of a firm of consultants on indus- 
trial possibilities. With large revenues from oil, 
which should continue to be ample for the 
country’s real needs despite current difficulties 
in the industry, Saudi Arabia has the oppor- 
tunity for progress on solid ground. Difhculties 
The chal- 
lenge now is to intensify economic, social and 
governmental progress to meet the needs of 
the future. 


have been overcome, and evils cured 


14. International Financial News Survey, January 22, 1960, p. 221. 
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THrouGH A GLass, DARKLY: 


A Recent Soviet StuDy ON THE MIDDLE East 


Charles Issawi 


N. A. Kislyakov and A, I. Pershits (editors), casus and The Peoples of Central Asia. Con- 

Narody Perednei Azii (The Peoples of Fore tributors to the present volume include, in addi- 

1), Published by the Academy Science tion to the two editors, many outstanding Soviet 
U.S.S.R.. Moscow. 1957. 61¢ pages Orientalists. 

The book is, ostensibly, addressed to the 


“broad circles of Soviet readers,’ but its 


relatively high price ($3.50 to $8.75, depending 
on the rate of exchange used) and the small 
size of the edition, 5,000 copies, wo ild seem to 
ndicate a more limited audience. Its declared 
aim is to acquaint sts readers with “the ethnic 
composition of this part of the Asiatic contin 
Western or ith the culture and life of 
Abdel Raziq heir p at conditions and 
yat, Makal ey at they are carrying on agai 
1 on the y ne f opt ion, both local and 
rous foreign Its organization is simple and clear 
Eastern After an Introduction and a short account of 
anthro the Population of Fore-Asia and its Origin, 
there is a 117 page section on Afghanistan, 
ribution subdivided into three chapters dealing with the 
Afgh ins: the Kh izars. Jamshids and K ifirs: and 
the Tadjiks, Uzbeks and Turkmens, respectively. 
This is followed by a 133 page section on Iran, 
subdivided into five chapters dealing with the 
Persians, the Gilaks. Galesh and Talish; the 
Kurds; the Bakhtiaris and Qashqais; and the 
Azerbaijanis, Armenians and Assyrians, respe 
tively. Next comes a 74 page section on Turkey, 
consisting of a chapter on the Turks and an- 
s of this Journal are planned other on the National Minorities of Turkey. 
f Hindustan, The Peop be Cau- The section on the Arabs is 154 pages long 


R. € 
1, Jun 


CHARLES IssAWI is associate professor of Near and Middle East economics at Columbia University and 
author of An Arab Philosophy of History 
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Saudi 
Southern 
Lebanon; Jordan; 


Israel 


and discu both Jews and Arabs 


ven chapters covering 
he Principalities of 

oyria; 
covers 


and Iraq The last section, on 


16 page s 
There is a bibliography, and an index 
Each 


the following | irst 


with minor variations 


comes a short but 

ate geographic: escription and a brief 

introduction These ure followed by 
ount of the Principal Occup 


ditions of the Mass of the People, 


ideq 
h stor 
itions 


rons 


t 


cor d tions 


rricultural techniques and 


‘ 
land tenure and peasant 


as industries and crafts and the condi 
the urban working class 

Material Cultur 

food and 

nd relations 

ruage and 

on 

manifestations opular 

count 


onclusion, there 
of th Mover nt for Nat onal Lit 


or Democracy 
The 


thors hav 
Wester 


inform 


which 


ups, in 

illustrating the mosa 
Moreover, th 
hundred 


, , 
les in the whole region 

I 

ntains about two somewhat 

} 1] 


tliustrations, a 


this makes 


fashions few o! 


olor. All of 


them in 
this volume a very 


Middle 


famous 


i yn the 
But, as Voltaire 


M1als mal 


occa 


gentleman has been defined as ‘one who 


471 


is mever rude unintentionally’ and a possible 


definition of a 


scholar is “one who is 


never 
Judged by this 
criterion, the standard of scholarship of this 
book is remarkably high. Of course there are 


some slips 


mistaken unintentionally.” 


For example, it is not true that con- 
verts from Islam, at the hands of Catholic and 


Protestant 


missionaries, form 


even a_ small 
the Christian population in Jordan 


nor did the missionaries whose ac 


minority of 
(p 504) 
tivities “accompanied the penetration of Euro- 
pean and American capital’’ succeed in convert 
ing a significant number of Orthodox Chris- 
tians to Uniate Catholicism (p. 472); the pop 
Ankara and Beirut are about twice 
the figures of 227 


page 20; the 


ulations of 
000 and 220.000 quoted on 
gold mines in Saudi Arabia men 
tioned on page 4391 closed down som years 
ago; and if the population of Lebanon is 1,321 
000 and its area 10,400 square kilometres, the 
density cannot bi i78 
Again, Iraq nor did its 
rary activity greatly suffer under, the Seljuks 


official cost of living index in 


136 as stated on page 
was not ruined by. 

528) the 
Iraq showed a fivefold and not 
during war; and 
British 


divisions, as stated on page 532 


kind, br 
neither numerous nor parti ularly important 
But if there ar urclessness, 


there are many, and much more riou: 


d 1¢ to distortion 


a tenfold ris 
during the crisis of 1946 the 
sent to Basrah one ind not five 


One could 


brigade 


list other slips of the same t they are 
few errurs due to 
ones 
chosen for 


wrong one: the Soviets see 


5 


P rhaps the tith 
this review is the 
the Middle through a glass, darkly” 
but through a whole set of 


East not 
distorting lenses, 
*ht call: the lens Russian 
Marxist lens: the Leninist lens 
the dark lens; the 


lens: the Lord 
Nelson lens 


the Queen Victoria lens and th 
tinted lens 


which one mig 


nationalism: th 


astigmati 


The picture that emerges from all 
these lenses is, to say the least, strange 


The Ru 

The image shown by this lens is perfectly 
clear: not only is the Soviet Union the only 
state in the world radiating goodness and light; 
not only were the 1905 and October Revolu- 
tions the starting 


jan nationalist len 


point and inspiration of all 
nationalist liberation movements, including, for 


example, the revolt of the Iraqi tribesmen in 





THE MIDDLI 
1920 (| 51); 
do no wrong, and did very much that was right 
For instance, in a book 
arliest and most outstanding victims of 

and Soviet 


but even Tsarist Russia could 


covering two ol 


expansionism, Iran and 


ind one which moreover devotes dozens 

s of pages to an excoriation of British, 
, French and German imperialism, one 
‘k very hard to find any mention of 
igeression To be pres se, the sul yect 
exactly three times, in very short 


' . ’ 
r th xplanation given for wx 


in Turkey, Syria, Iraq, and 


Jordan, 
of the so-called Circassians, in reality, as pointed 
out, North-Cau As every Russian school- 


isians 
boy who has read his Lermontov and Tolstoi 


knows, they are descendents of these tribesmen 


their homeland for dec- 
noved southward in 

the last batch 

lordan in 1948, via Germany, 
ne! But for th 
simply * 


authors of this 
nticed by agents of 
24) 
ning al 


d beneficial influ- 


two examples, taken 
ebanon, may be given 
foreign schools in 
racy and a knowl- 


ves, the author points 


schools was the 
for the 


A | Oss ible 


which 


respective powers 


neid el 
Russ in 
democratic ideas’ (p 
j 


ited 


unon xception were the 
hotbeds of 
Earlier it 
more categorically and most inaccurately, 


schools wer 


193) was 
many of the leading figures of the na- 

st movement were graduates of the Rus- 
schools 

th 


founded in Lebanon and were 
afiecare 


First 
st 


of de mocratic, progre ssive 
Russian Revolution’ (p 

All this marks a very sharp contrast to Soviet 
books written 1920's and even in the 
For instance in A. D. Novichev's 
two books on Turkish economic history, pub- 
1935 and 1937, 


in the 
eariy 19305 
lished in Russia generally 
heads the list of imperialist powers oppressing 
Turkey and is often referred to by its nick- 
name of “Prison-house of peoples.” 


EAST 


JOURNAL 


T he Marx i le ns 

The Marxist interpretation of history, based 
on dialectic materialism and the theory of the 
class struggle, is one of the most powerful tools 
lysis available in the social sciences. In 


killful hands it « 


or al 


ood results, but 
wielded clumsily, or worse still regarded as a 


un yield very 
magic wand and used as a substitute for schol- 


arship, it can do nothing but damage 


There are a few passages in the book where 


Afaewict inter 


pretation sheds new light. 


tinction made on page 471 between 

i in 9-11th century 
Syrian literature is suggestive, though the effect 
is immediately spoiled by describing Al Ma‘arri, 
surely one of the most aristocratic and world- 


and popul ir 


negating of men, as expressing “popular aspira- 


tions! Similarly, on page 530, the authors 


tention to the class basis of Sunni-Shi'i 
differences and conflicts in Iraq. 


draw at 


But for one insight there are a dozen over- 


simplifications and distortions. Can one really 
accept the explanation given for the relinquish- 
ing of the Iraqi Mandate, viz. that “it hindered 
England by obliging her to offer equal com- 
petitive rights in concessions to all countries 
members of the League and the U.S.A.?” (p 
$12) , 


complex 


Or would anyone who has studied the 
and involved strands that constitute 
the tragic Palestine problem recognize it in this 
description ? “Attempting to impede the con- 
tinuing growth of the class strugge, the Jewish 
bourgeoisie incited the Jews against the Arabs. 
For their part, the Arab feudalists, trying to 
divert the movement of the Arab 
peasants into the channel of international con- 
flict, incited the fallahin against all the Jewish 
inhabitants” (p. 538). Or take this descrip- 
tion of U.S.-Israeli relations: ‘Fastening on the 
government of Israel so called ‘Aid,’ the U.S.A. 
subjected to its control banks, industry and 
trade” (p. 543). 

Indeed there are times when the Marxist ap- 
proach of the authors, in a truly dialectic 
fashion, negates itself. Take for instance the 
chapter on Lebanon. Anyone who has spent 
as much as twenty-four hours in the country 
knows that it is based on what is essentially 
a service economy; trade and finance account 


for nearly half the national income and con- 


growing 
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stitute the most powerful 


force in the country. But 


political and social 


Marxists, following 
earlier Fren 
| trade and finance as “‘productiv 


not a singie mention 


h and British economists, do 


Hence 


there is 
wh reas the 


he raising of silkworms get nearly a long pa 


these 


growing of oliv ind 


ge 


t m applies to the 


The Same cr 


esser extent, to that on 
h an approa 


1 Israel, to a | 
tr i wou 


I 

h. neglecting the sen- 
Id be bac gh in a 
romantic, bourgeois’ anthropolog 


is unpardonabl 


coming 


from a Marxist 


7 be Le nin 


Like a im 9th century W« 
pean wh 
Marx was 


ipitalism, and 


stern Euro- 
prevailing prejudices, 
firmly convinced that the spread of 
therefore of We 


countries would, along 


stern rule, to 


“backward” with 
much suffering eco- 


g and dislocation, promot 
nomic and cultural progre: Let 


un, V ho re- 
imperialism as a produ the decay 
uch dim 
the process, thoug lid admit 


c vel 


s to which 


export of 
vitalism 

1, tremendot iccelerating it 
m: The Highe tage of Capitalism, 
Little Lenin For 
the authors of this book, however, imperialism 
is a pure and undiluted evil 


this [i.e. 


Library, ume 1‘ 9) 


Indeed “during 
the Modern} period, the main 

for the great backwardness of the countries of 
Fore-Asia was this same 
which fettered the growth of productive forces, 
hindering political and 
j 


ana 


( ok n il 


cultural development 
doom he peoples ruin and beggary” 
(p. 13) quent passage 


on pages 17-18 a sharp contrast is drawn be- 
tween the glorious past and miserable present 
of the region; the who 


illite rat 


f were 


1 
peopics 
i I 


among 
the first to use writing are those who 


invented the windmill use hand mills, those 
whose textiles and metal products were world 
all this is attrib- 
uted to Western imperialism. One might object 
mildly that Afghanistan and Yemen, the two 
countries least exposed to Western influences, 


are not precisely the most advanced in the 


renowned, have no industry 


that other factors must 
at work, but such arguments 
would no doubt seem pedantic 


The deep and many-sided villany of the West 


region, which shows 


also have been 


is well brought out in the following passage. 
“The imperialists and their agents strive to pre- 
Fore Asia 


In other cases the colo- 


serve in the countries of medieval 
forms of culture 
nizers attempt to oppose the national culture 
of the peoples of Fore-Asia by importing Ersatz 
culture. As the Turkish Kudret 
complained regarding this matter: “We dress 
like Americans, walk like Americans, sit, put 
our feet on the table like Americans, gree 


other like (p. 18). 


newspape r 


each 
Americans’.”’ 
The dark lens 

Middle Eastern reality is sombre enough, and 
the condition of th the region is 
sufficiently hed, not to need accentuation, 
still less exaggeration. 
leave ill alone, 
worse. 

Thus there is no doubt 
of Arab, I 


erable, and 


masses in 
wret 
But the authors cannot 
they have to make it seem even 
that the condition 
inian and Turkish peasants is mis 
that the share of their produce 
which is left to them after the claims of land- 
lords, intermediaries and government have been 
met, is scandalously low. But it is not 
low as is stated by the authors 

true that the food of the Turkish 
inadequate, and 


quite as 
Again, it is 
farmers 1s 
it may well be that some of 
y (pp. 347-8) but there 
reason to believe that it compares 
that available to Soviet 

farmers until at least as recently as five or six 
Similarly, the housing of the Leb- 
anese working class leaves much to be desired, 
but no one who ha: 


them even 
IS ZO dd 
favorably 


go hungry 


with most 


years ago 


read the careful and thor- 
ough study by Charles Churchill on The City 
of Beirut will recognize the description given 
on pages 488-9, or guess that housing in both 
town and country is well above the Soviet level. 
Both Jordan und the Arab areas of Israel where 
small farmers own the bulk of the land, are 
described (on pages 503 and 540 respectively) 
as areas of predominantly large land ownership. 
It is stated (p. 454) that nine-tenths of the 
area of Syria is not used, no mention being 
made of the fact that only a tiny fraction is 
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could give other examples but 
hat a sad pi 


sadder 


to show t ture 1s 
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h brings it about 
es, on tl retina 
th soviet outlook on 


con- 


uld be in 
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tches, ir tropical 
Workers enjoy 

if For his 

ives distinctly less 
Mexican worker in 
rn U.S.A. Wages 
ng existen ror 
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1 drinking water 
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Ww 1 astig 
omp« 


r 
du try is 


tition 
cx 


and, notwithstand 
lustrial produ tion 
than doubled between 1950 
important 


, hardly 
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temporary literary movements, but that would 


require another review all to itself 


tens 


On a celebrated occasion, refusing to obey 


orders to retreat, Nelson put the telescope to 


lind His example 


nd 
by the authors, who do not see what they do 


has been emulated 


nis { 


not want to see. 
book was 


in which the writ- 
Middle Eastern governments were re- 


uring the years 


in oil royalties and transit payments 
$1,000 million per annum, much of 


il devel- 
of 
ally 


is used for economic and 
But the one 


SOc! 


and only mention 


Irs OT iv 


l pag 
1952, 


533. Ww 
LP. re 
sion payments 


some 


the 


Iraqi 


rain, consider the very impre s- 
rovernment 
communications, educat 


There 


ments of the Iraqi in 


on and 
is not a word about this be: 
1948-49} data ! la k- 

Similarly no mention 


use 
i.e. alter 
it 1s not 

orcat progress achi ved y Leb- 
Turkey in the economic and social 
fields, 


a shown to have 
appre iably 


pr press wh ch can be 
raised the level of 
Indeed in Turkey ert 
xeriod conditions fof the pes sants } have de- 
d to ‘the 
penetration of the American monopolies” and 
has led to 


more landlessness and growing class differentia: 


inhabitants in the re 


| 
teriorated” (p. 329); this is attribut 


» in ising mechanization hich 
ym. Only Syria is credited with having ex: 
panded its cultivated area (p. 455), bu en 


, 
Syria was, at that tin regarded as progres. 


ve’ country 

The Oueen Vi 

notoriously difficult to 
the book. 
The land tenure system of Israel is characterized 


of 
system of 


Queen Victoria was 


please, and so are authors of this 


by the only “communes” west China and 
by 

ooperatives”’ than those in the Soviet bloc. But 
this is the description given The great 
of the land in Israel belongs to colonizing trusts! 
and English capital 


.. The land of these 


a more developed producers 


r part 


in which American i$ 


widely re presented 
is leased to capitalist agricultural cooperatives, 


trusts 
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Middle Eastern experts, and reflects the tend- 
encies prevailing among them 
tial that we try 
h the Soviets view society and the 
vocabulary in which they express their thoughts 
In the era of 


For it is essen- 


to understand the categories 


through wh 


} aceful competition” which 


seems to be opening this is about as important 


is getting them to 
thought. Be le here 1s good reason to « xpect 


Soviet 


understand our ways of 


that, if present tr nds continue, and if 
contacts with the outside go on increasing, the 
lenses through which they view the world may 
get straighter Th to quote only one Cx- 
Peoples of Africa 


Lined numerous quotations 


ample. whe reas Ti) pub 


lished in 1954, cont 
trom Stalin, his name does not appear once in 
the present volume, n n in the bibliogra- 
point of 


mu h | irger 


phy, a welcome change from any 


view. Another h pe ful sign is the 


i 


range of forcigr 


sources used in this volume, 
With patience 
it 1s not too much to hope 
shall see other not 
through a glass, darkly, but face to face 


or par d to th 
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ALEXANDER’S PATH 
by Freya S 
und Ci 


FROM CARIA TO CILICIA, 
rk. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
Q ¢ — $6.75 


i 


New 
113 


RIDING TO THE TiGris, by Freya Stark. 


York: Harcourt, Bra and Co., 1959 


pag $5.00 


Reviewed by Christina Phelps Harris 
Freya Stark, better than anyone known to this 
distills the 
and 


Eastern 
1 its quality of timelessness. Her 
travellers to the Middle East, are 


acutely conscious of the ebb and flow of 


essence of the 


readers, like 
made 
centuries and the commingling of over-lapping 
The pages of Alexander's Path, 
like the peaks and plains of southern Asia 
Minor, are strewn 


civilizations 
with Graeco-Roman ruins, 
fortified walls, 
bridges, aqueducts and 


crowned with castles and 


adorned with arches, 
amphitheaters, basilicas and mosques built by 
Greeks, Romans, Byzantines, Seljuk and Otto- 
man Turks. Some seventy-six photographs, a 


few drawings and several maps illustrate the 


narrative, which is also supported by ten pages 





476 THI 
of source-notes and a four-page bibliogiaphy. 
The episodic story of her wanderings in lands 
thus far almost by-passed by the twentieth 
century is written with Miss Stark's accustomed 
felicity of language. A classically trained in- 
stinct for the apt word or the poetic phrase 
delineates the landscape of the sentient world 
through which she travelled with such a per- 
ceptive eye. And het the 
simple, loveable country-folk are infused with 
humanity 


reminiscences of 


Like the woman of a remote village 
whom she describes, “kindness flowed like a 
stream about her’’—and humor 

Freya Stark journeyed from Alexandretta 
(now. Iskenderun), westward through ancient 
Cilicia, Pamphylia and Lycia, to solve a geo- 
graphical-historical problem. She was intrigued 
by the great Alexander's strategy of “a naval 
march from 
Miletus to Issus (near Alexandretta), and the 


war fought out on land’’—his 

campaigns in southern Asia Minor which gave 

hirn possession of all the Lycian and Pamphy- 

vast hinterland forests of 

timber for ship-building 
’ 


lian harbors and the 
These campaigns cul- 
minat not only in the victory at Issus, but 
also in the fall of Tyre and the destruction of 
Persian sea power which left open the routes 
to Egypt, and to Mesopotamia and Persia. The 
a few pages 
, which Alexander 


ancient historians had dismissed in 
the year and a half, 
had spent 


the moderns are 


or mor 


in Lycia and 


Pamphylia, wherefor 
not left with much to work 
on (p xvi) 


terested 


But Freya Stark was deeply in- 
in the years which Alexander spent in 
southern Asia Minor, as the adopted son of 
the Carian Ada, 


This early formative period, “his first meeting 


Queen for another reason. 
with Asia, was probably the most important 
(p. 229); 
Alexander 
bridged the gap between Greek and S8arbarian, 


and how h 


experience in Alexander's adult life 


yearned to know how 


and she 


built his dream of a united world. 
Because it was in Lycia and Pamphylia, accord- 
ing to Miss Stark, that he tolerance 
from intimate knowledge of the lands and 


learned 


their peoples, a tolerance that brought him to 
pray for the brotherhood of mankind (pp. xvii, 
168-69, 181, 202) 

Freya Stark followed Alexander's route in 
reverse, from east to west. For this reason her 


geographic essay, as she calls it, is divided into 
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two parts. In an Appendix (pp. 229-256) she 
gives a scholarly and imaginative reconstruc- 
tion of Alexander's conjectured path, drawing 
upon every source from Arrian, Plutarch, Strabo 
and Diodorus, to W.W. Tarn and other ancient 
and modern historians, to supplement her own 
explorations of the terrain. The main part of 
her book, however, is devoted to an account 
of her personal journeying. 

In Pamphylia, Miss Stark made Antalya her 
headquarters for some weeks, while she visited 
the uplands: the Turkish village of Zerk, for 
example, earlier known as Selge, where she 
found “fifteen cottages or so scattered among 
prostrate columns under a Roman theatre” (p. 
108). In Lycia, she explored countless ancient 
cities, most of them previously identified by 
some dozen nineteenth century travellers—many 
like Cibyra that “seemed alive not with life but 
with time’’ (p. 192). And she crossed all the 
mountain passes that Alexander and his army 
might have used. Through most of Lycia Miss 
Stark was escorted by three notable personali- 
Mehmet, Mahmud and their jeep. The 
one and only jeep of Elmali, “a 
wheels” 


ties: 
shrine on 
, was “pampered by Mehmet and Mah- 
mud with unceasing and assiduous devotion’ 
(p. 150). And it was in Lycia also that Freya 
Stark finally “discovered’’ Alexander the Great 


and his controversial, universal ideas (pp. 200- 
211). 


A year after following the path of Alex- 
under, Miss Stark rode through the awesome 
mountains of the Hakkiari massif, across the 
incredibly rugged plateau of southeastern Tur- 
key, from Van to the Tigris River near Jizre. 
History, in her words, “mostly washes round 
the eastern or western edges of this land”; and 
at the western end of her journey she crossed 
the route taken by Xenophon and the Ten 
Thousand. Riding to The Tigris describes the 
wild tribal regions that never knew security 
before the establishment of the modern Re- 
public of Turkey. And their Kurdish, Assyrian 
and Turkish inhabitants are portrayed with 
Freya Stark's unfailing sensitivity and sympathy. 
Thirty-nine splendid photographs and a map 
illumine this unusual narrative. 


© CuHRIsTINA PHetps Harris is Professor of Polit- 
ical Science at Stanford University. 
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MIDDLI 
East, 1958-1959. Prepared and published 
by the United 
World Economic Survey, 
United Nations Department of 
and Social Affairs, 
$1.50 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THI 
Nations as a supplement to 
1959. New York: 
Economic 


1960. xi + 125 pages 


si , 
iewed by Francis Boardman 


7 h 1s tl 
which has been welcome and helpful from the 


beginning 


tenth annual report in a series 


It is the only reference work de- 
voted exclusively to Middle Eastern economic 
affairs which regularly contains a wide variety 
of basic data on this constantly changing area. 

As was the case for the 1957-58 report, the 
lengthier 1958-59 issue covers all the Arab 
pt for Libya, Tunisia and 
Morocco), the Shaykhdoms, Cyprus, Iran, Israel 
and Turk Moreover, it leads off, 
last year, with some fifty pages of textual ma- 
terial 


countries ( AC 
as it did 


The principal addition is a chapter on 
economic development to the standard ones on 


agriculture, industry, petroleum, foreign trade 
Finally, like most of 

levotes the bulk of 
All but three 


last year’s appendix have 


and balance of payments 
its predecessors, th port 


its space to a stat appendix 
of the thirty tabl 
been 
series ha 

Among th of tables are those on 
investm in the petrol 
lative gro investment rose 
at the end o 
with the US 


external grants, and loans (i. 


continued and een new statistical 


im industry (cumu- 
from $2.75 billion 
to $3.72 billion in 1958 
reaching 48.3 per 


| cent); 


, by the US, UK, 


West Germany, USSR and international organi- 


opu m estimates (always a con- 
official gold and foreign 
The latter table discloses a 

striking 1 
s of Egypt 
II, leaving reserv for that s 


€$1.090.000.000 in the 
1 of World War 
tor of the UAR 
Turkey Iran 


Eastern countries 


reserv since the er 


at $357.000.000 in 1959 and 
were the only other Middl 
to suffer n in such reserves during this 
fourteen-yea 

The survey reveals that industrial production 
in the area 1959. 


recove ry in 


rose “considerably” in 


Lebanon apparently made a full 
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this field, after the disturbances of 1958. 
Israel's industrial output increased an estimated 
13 per cent and new gains were achieved in 
both regions of the UAR and in Jordan and 
Iran. 

On the whole, progress in agriculture lagged 
behind that in industry and other economic 
activities. The editors of the report believe this 
is affecting the external payments positions of 
the Middle East countries as population and 
consumption more imports of 
food, raw materials and investment goods be- 
come necessary 


increase and 


The chapter on petroleum gives a number of 
reasons why the expansion of the Middle East 
oil industry, which averaged 12 per cent per 
annum during the nineteen fifties, is likely to 
slow down in the present decade. The chapter 
on agriculture pays commendable attention to 
the matter of land tenure. 

The report seems carefully edited and is on 
sale in English, Arabic and French at UN offices 
throughout the world. It contains a deft phrase 
on page 40 where it explains that “social de- 
fense requirements” (as well as public welfare 
services) have required the Iraqi Government 
to divide its oil revenues equally between de- 
velopment projects and the ordinary budget 
though it formerly had allocated 70 per cent 
to dk velopme nt 

The survey is shorter and more limited in 
scope than several of those that preceded it and 
admittedly makes no attempt at economic analy- 
sis. This is explained in the foreword by the 
welcome announcement that a comprehensive 
and analytical ten-year survey is under prepara- 
tion. Thus the 1958-59 volume should not be 
regarded as an interpretive document but rather 
as a handy economic photograph of an area in 
transition, valuable as the latest entry into an 


album containing nine earlier snapshots 
6) Francis BOARDMAN has been a teacher and For- 
Officer for the 
primarily 


Middle East 


eign Service past twenty years, 


dealing with economic affairs in the 
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ARAB WORLD 


Essays ON THE HisToRY OF THE ARAB COUN- 
TRIES (OTCHERKI PO ISTORI) ARABSKIKH 
STRAN), edited by V. B. Lutsky. Moscow: 
University of Moscow Press, 1959. 255 
pages. 10 rubles 50 copecks. 


Reviewed by Ivar Spector 

This is a composite work, comprised of eight 
articles by Soviet authorities on the Arab 
World, including one by the ecitor, V. B. 
Lutsky. It is based largely on Western and on 
some Arab sources—a significant departure 
from Soviet historical writing under the Stalin 
régime. 

Lutsky and his associates have focused their 
attention on the Arab national liberation move- 
ments in Egypt, Syria, Lebanon and Iraq. They 
describe adroitly and effectively the Arab strug- 
gle against the British, French and Turks from 
the early nineteenth century to the end of 
World War II. The most striking feature of 
this survey is that it presents the liberation 
movements against an economic background, 
largely ignoring other aspects of Islamic life 


in the Arab World. The purpose of the Soviet 
specialists is to prove that national liberation 
was an outgrowth of domestic and international 
economic struggle. 

The first article, by F. M. Atsamba, deals 
with industrial and labor conditions in Egypt 


under the Mamliks. The second, by N. A. 
Ivanov, treats the same issues under Muham- 
mad ‘Ali (1805-1849), the Atatiirk of Egypt. 
Although many historians have claimed that 
Muhammad ‘Ali “owned” Egypt, strictly speak- 
ing, the economy of the country at that time was 
an Egyptian version of state capitalism. Muham- 
mad ‘Ali's policies practically eliminated the 
middle class, including the craftsmen and small 
business. According to Soviet interpretation, in 
retrospect this was a blessing for Egypt, since 
the concentration of land ownership in the 
hands of Muhammad ‘Ali and his immediate 
associates constituted in itself a 
against foreign encroachment. 


guarantee 


Muhammad ‘Ali protected the Egyptian mar- 
ket from foreign goods, the young Egyptian indus- 
try from foreign competition. He strove to achieve 
the economic and political independence of Egypt 
(p. 25) 


The internal political and economic cond- 
tions of Egypt under Muhammad ‘Ali are 
strongly reminiscent of those that prevailed in 
Russia during the reigns of Ivan Grozny (1530- 
84) and Catherine the Great (1762-96). 
Muhammad ‘Ali's land distribution policy had 
its counterpart in the reign of Catherine II, 
especially the three categories of landholding, 
the shiflik (tiftlik), ib’adiya, and asiya (p. 
58). According to L. A. Fridman, in his essay 
on “The Misr Concern, 1920-1939,” the institu- 
tion which aroused national and Arab con- 
sciousness in Egypt was the Misr Bank, estab- 
lished in 1920 by a group of Egyptian finan- 
ciers, “to assist existing and to initiate new 
Egyptian industrial and commercial enterprises” 
(p. 62). The Misr Bank extended its opera- 
tions to France, Bierut, Tripoli, Homs and 
Damascus. Fridman’s roster of the directors of 
this bank shows that it was effectively con- 
trolled by government officials. 

In spite of the Misr Bank and its branches, 
foreign capital, especially English, continued to 
compete with native investment. According to 
Fridman, this created friction. Thus the rivalry 
between native and foreign business interests 
contributed greatly to the intensification of 
nationalism. The economic development re- 
sulting from domestic and foreign investment 
gave birth to a strong bourgeois class, which in 
turn became strongly nationalistic. 

The remaining articles dea! with the inde- 
pendence movements in Syria, Lebanon and 
Iraq. These articles, especially those by Lutsky 
and Yu. V. Lukonin, provide a graphic descrip- 
tion of the struggle against French and British 
domination. They stress the ruthlessness of 
French policy, as compared with the modera- 
tion of British rule. They likewise emphasize 
the role of the USSR in bringing about the 
final withdrawal of French forces from Syria 
and Lebanon, 1945-46. Soviet procrastination 
in the withdrawal of the Red Army from Iran 
in the same period, which may have serv ed to 
delay the French departure from Arab lands, is 
completely ignored. 

In general, the Soviet thesis as applied to the 
Arab World is that agrarian nations are back- 
ward, that in proportion as they are industrial- 
ized national consciousness develops and they 
become articulate. 
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Ostensibly this work was written for the 
Russian reader and student to increase Soviet 
knowledge of the Arab World. Actually, it is 
aimed also at the Arab reader. An English 
translation would enable Western students and 
historians, who have no access to Soviet sources, 
to understand better the current Soviet approach 
to the problems of the Near and Middle East. 


© Ivar Spector is Professor of Russian Civilization 
and Literature at the University of Washington 
and author of The Soviet Union and the Muslim 
World, 1917-1958. 


IRAQ: Its PEopxE, Its Society, Irs CULTURE, 
by George L. Harris. New Haven: HRAF 


Press, 1958. 350 pages. Tables, bibli- 


ography and index. $7.00. 


Reviewed by Mohamed Alwan 
Very few books have been published in 


English on Iraq, and certainly there are fewer 
dealing with the social and cultural aspects of 
the country. This book is primarily designed to 
bridge the existing gap. 

While the author seriously attempts to de- 
pict the socio-economic structure of Iraq, he 
has overlooked some important factors which 
have contributed fundamentally to the over-all 
picture. Any attempt to survey Iraq's 
social structure must include a study of its 
the feudal oligarchy. The 
book fails to show the social, political and 
economic impact of feudalism upon the people 
which has led to a special pattern of life, and 
no mention is made of the application of dif- 
ferent laws upon different people in order to 
preserve the shaykhs’ authority. It might have 
pointed out that there were two systems of law 
in Iraq: the “tribal law” introduced by the 
British Army of Occupation in World War I 
and preserved among the desert people, and 
the “Baghdad Penal Code” intended for towns- 
people 

Moreover, the book is out-of-date not only 
because it was written before the Revolution of 
July, 1958, but also because of the authors’ 
reliance on old For example, his 
population analysis in Chapter 3 was based on 
the 1947 census which placed the population 


SOC al 


dominant feature 


statisciics 
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at 4,816,185. The 1957 census, on the other 
hand, places the population at 6,538,109 with 
an‘ increase of almost two millions, which cer- 
tainly gives a different picture. 

Dealing with the economic structure, he 
draws an optimistic picture of the country’s 
economy based on oil wealth and engincering 
knowledge that “have made possible a vast 
fundamental progress of dam and canal build- 
ing that promises to revolutionize the Iraqi 
agriculture. . .” (p. 4). It is true that through 
oil royalties dams and canals were built, but 
no adequate analysis is made to explain the 
abject poverty, ill health and illiteracy of the 
majority of the population. The author also 
believes that “the income of the fellah may 
be considerably increased. from Al Kut 
(p. 198). This is a somewhat over- 
simplified approach. The Kut Barrage, con- 
structed about two decades ago at a cost to the 
government of millions of dollars was bene- 
ficial to the estates of not more than three 
shaykhs. 

The book suffers from a lack of critical 
analysis of the factors responsible for the 
absence of, or the relatively small middle class, 
although it was intended to cover “a society as 
it functions, the inter-relationship of its parts 
and of the parts to the whole.” There has been 
little change in Iraqi social strata because of a 
number of factors tending to preserve the status 
quo, prominent among which were the ruling 
class and the shaykhs dominating the Parlia- 
ment. 

Some of the author's prophecies will cause 
some eyebrow-raising. He predicts that the 
“greatest threat to the stability of the govern- 
ment in Iraq appears to come from the people 
of the middle class and from educated youth 
of the country.” (p. 103). He further dis- 
counts any serious ‘threat’ from the army. “A 
continuing effort is made by the government to 
represent the military as loyal supporters of 
monarchy. . Moreover, many of the senior 
commanders appear strongly in favor of the 
Baghdad Pact” (p. 96). This assessment of the 
state of affairs before the revolution ignores 
the deteriorating situation and the dissatisfac- 
tion among the majority of the people with the 
policies of the monarchy both internally and 
externally. 


Barrage 
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The authors have neglected to check some of 
the statements. In the “Notes’’ they state, ‘The 
military group acted quickly, installing a coun- 
cil of state, and a cabinet with General Kassem 
as Premier and Foreign Minister.” In discus- 
sing the role of Iraq in world affairs and its 
relation with the USSR, the authors write, “The 
Iraqi Government had taken a stiffer attitude 
towards the Soviet Union—with which it has 
~ (p. 158). 

I felt that the authors did not show much 
familiarity with Iraqi proper names. A 


had no diplomatic relations . 


few 
of the incorrectly written names are: Qalat Suk- 
kar, (p. 43), Malik Taus, (p 63), Dharfir, (p. 
66), Fariq as-Samarrai, (p. 92), and Lanzimah, 
(p. 187) 

The book, however, is informative and com- 
pre hensive. It re presents a great effort and has 
som xcellent chapters, particularly the one 
dealing with dynamics of political behavior, but 
it can only be considered as a basis and guide 
for further scholarly work 


a 


MouHAMED ALWAN is First Secretary of the Iraqi 
Embassy in Washington, D. € 


THE INDEPENDENT SUDAN, by Mekki Shibeika 
New York: Robert Speller and Sons, 1960 


506 pages $7.00 


The Independent 


Sudan is essentially a re- 
earlier work which ap- 
Br ti } P li ) mn 


This was a 


srint of the author's 
r the tith 
he Sudan, 1882-1902 


| 

peared in 1952 und 
P 

f 


somewhat 
pedantic and unaccented but very useful work 
on the Mahdist interlud 

from British and Egyptian state papers. Th 
book differs 
lies in the addition of ex- 


F studd d with citations 
principal way by which the new 
from the old on 
tremely brief chapters to a 
later highlights of 


count for earlier and 


Sudanese history. These 


chapte rs are, to say the least, sketchy (¢.g there 
is no reference to the Gezirah Scheme), largely 
The 
chief merit, then, of the new book is that it 
makes avaliable once more 
research, now out of print 

Dr. Shibeika is a Sudanese scholar trained in 


undocumented and very poorly edited 


the author's earlier 
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Cairo and London. His work abounds in 
minutiae depicting the twenty years which so 
profoundly shook and shaped the destiny of his 
nation. But he does a far less adequate job than 
British writers like Theobald and Holt in 
bringing into focus the image of the Mahdist 
state which contemporary observers have poorly 
described. He does not reveal the threads of 
continuity between the political forces and per- 
sonages that have swayed the independent Su- 
dan of today and yesterday. And he fails al- 
together to spell the paramount lesson of the 
great paradox that saw a remote, inhospitable 
and economically most undesirable backwater 
stretch of Africa suddenly heaved into the 
searing klieglights of world politics and big 
power brinksmanship. 

The essence of this paradox and of Sudanese 
history in general if found in the country’s fate- 
ful relationship with Egypt. As long as Egypt's 
livelihood fetes on = munificence of the 
Nile, the pulse-beat of her southern neighbor 
inexorably follows the heartbeat of Cairo. Even 
if the old legacy of cultural and personal bonds 
between the 
fade; 


two nations should thin out or 


even if a new generation of Sudanese 
should resolutely seek new associations in black 
rather than Africa: 
new republic will remain circumscribed by what 
happens in the Delta, at least as 


semitic the course of the 
long as the 
Nile there means life. 

Dr. Shiebeika does not toy with such perspec- 
tives. But nowhere does this compulsive kin- 
ship show up more clearly than in his meticul- 
ous tale of the strenuous yet quite fruitless 
exertions of Gladstone and the Cromer Con- 
sulate to steer clear of the Sudan while hitching 
Egypt to the global procession of imperialism. 
Once Egypt was washed into world politics by 
the acts of Napoleon and Muhammad ‘Ali, by 
the Canal and British occupation, neither cata- 
racts, nor Gladstone nor the dreaded fury of the 
Ansar host could arrest a similar engulfment of 
the Country of the Black. 


© Martin W. Wit_mMIncTON is Professor of Social 
Sciences at Pace College, New York 
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CYPRUS 


GrIVAS: PoRTRAIT OF A TERRORIST, by Dudley 
Barker. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
1960. 202 pages. Illustrated. 


Reviewed by Louis G. Sarris 


From about 1955 to just a year and a half 


ago, the name of George Grivas probably 
figured as prominently as any other in news 
from the Near East. Relatively unknown until 
then, he directed a bitter terrorist-guerrilla 
campaign against the British on Cyprus that 
lasted for approximately forty-six months, re- 
sulting in the death of some 600 persons and 
1,500, and forced 


Britain to employ a military and security force 


the wounding of another 


of about 25,000 against him. It is remarkable 


that he was never captured, and in the end he 
was permitted to leave Cyprus for Greece 
under British guarantees for his safe conduct 
and for amnesty for his captured co-conspira- 
tors. Although he failed to achieve enosis of 
Cyprus with Greece, critics must concede his 
contribution, however bloody and ruthless, to 
the emergence of an independent Cypriot 
state 
Barker's 
political Omi 
Geore 
English 


based on a fa r af 


short book is 


virtually as much a 
ntary as it is a biography of 
Theodore Grn 


Although not a scholarly work, it is 


is, the first to appear in 


ount of research, including 


] 


Grivas friends and 


published by Britain in 


iews with enemies, 


as well as his diary. 
1956. It 


an Englishman, to be 


is understandably difficult for Barker, 


kind to Grivas, sympa- 
thetic to enosis sentiments 


British pol cit 


and critical of 

s toward Cyprus 

The author's background as a journalist has 
to a lucid, vivid, and compelling 

Nor has Barker failed 


experience as a theater critic 


yf his subject 
from his 
and insights into a political | ader who 
nquestionably conscious of 


himself as a 
" 


dramatic figure er p ing the 
1 


personal ourage, en Ly, tary 


man’s 
skill, and 
paint 
that 
gly reinforced by a 


} 
iS to 


a fanaticism 
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and an “irrational intens- 
ity." The Greeks, however, take strong excep- 
tion to this characterization and did so fre- 
quently during the hostilities. The contrast is 
interesting. To Greeks, Grivas is a 
“liberator of enslaved Greeks,” a supreme 
patriot and not a fanatical assassin, one of the 


fixity of purpose” 


most 


Greek Orthodox Church's most dedicated sons 
and not a religious fanatic. 

The first four chapters discuss Grivas prior 
to 1950. Other 
as the leader of a small, anti-Com- 
Ethniki 


Organization “X’’), 


than comments on Grivas’ 
activities 
munist resistance 


"Khi’ (National 


constitute 


Organosis, 
they 


nothing more than a spotty and 


group, 


superficial historical summary of events in 
Greece. ir 

The book deals with 
Grivas’ terrorist-guerrilla operations in Cyprus, 


main part of the 


inextricably entwined with commentary on the 
Cyprus question itself and covering the period 
from 1950, when Grivas allegedly first formu- 
lated his insurgenc y plans, to the cessation of 
hostilities in March 1959. We are told that he 
worked for years to draw up a master plan 
which excluded nothing—strategy, tactics, or- 
inteLli- 
it was based, according to Barker, 
thorough 


ganization, logistics, communications, 
gence, etc 
on a study of Greek Communist 
methods, and was put into operation as early 
as 1951, with the formation of EOKA. The 
reader is then taken through the gruesome de- 
tails of 


tween the 


violence and terror, the fighting be- 
Cypriote Greek and Turkish com- 
munities, and British operations in the Troodos 
mountains 
The 

Griv is 
political 
ments in Cyprus as of mid-1959 


that 


ount of 
return to Greece as a national hero, his 
+} 


activities there 


last napter is a brief ac 
and some develop- 
We are also 
writing his 
memoirs which are to be translated into Eng- 


informed Grivas is now 


lish and published in the United States 
Barke has 


written a most interesting mnar- 


vas’ activities in Cyprus, and his 
vas himself is indeed graphic. 


sketch of Gri 
Although tl 


Cyprus question are 


I 


1¢ author's political views on the 
not extreme, he presents 
relatively little new information and many of 
his conclusions are open to serious question 


and must be left to future historians who, it is 
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hoped, will have the advantage of more 
abundant and rnore objective source material. 


® Louis G. Sarris is a research analyst and bas 


lectured on Nesr Eastern history at the Universit; 


of Maryland. 


PAKISTAN 


A PUNJABI VILLAGE IN PAKISTAN, by Zekiye 
Eglar. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1960. xxi + 240 pages. Appendices, 
bibliography, glossary and index. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Bernard S. Cohn 
Dr. Zekiye Eglar, 2 Turkish anthropologist, 


now a resident in the United States, has dis- 
tilled into her brief book the essence of five 
years of field work in a Punjabi village in 
Gujrat District of West Pakistan. The book 
is divided into two parts: the first is a pres- 
entation of the major features of the culture 
of Mohla, the small village which is the center 
of her study; the second part is the descrip- 
tion of the complex system of ritual gift ex- 
change, vartan bhanji, by which individuals, 
families, sections of sub-castes, and villages 
extend their social, political and economic 
networks. 

Her description of the culture of the village 
is essentially a timeless and spaceless one. 
Although there is reference to the place of the 
village in West Pakistan society and economy 
in the prologue and the epilogue, and scattered 
throughout the work are references to the 
Muslim content of some of the customs and 
to the effect on Muslims of living in contact 
with Hindus and Sikhs, the culture is treated 
as an ideal and isolable whole. The descrip- 
tion emphasizes normative statements about the 
culture. For example, in Chapter VII, “The 
Calendar of Religion,” we read, “Everybody 
wears festive clothes. All the men and the 


adolescent boys go to the mosque to pray” 


(p. 67). “To sacrifice an animal is obligatory 
for those who can afford it” (p. 69). “Before 
the coming of the pir, young boys and men 
whitewash the mosque” (p. 72). Elsewhere 
in her work Dr. Eglar tells us that there are 
castes in the village, lineage organizations 
within castes, and considerable status striving. 


MIDDLE EAST } 


URNAL 


‘This later picture should make ‘the reader 
ceutivas about the acceptance of the universal 
neroative statements about culture. 

In emphasizing normative cultur. in the 
first half of her book, rather than the structure 
of inter-personai relations growing out of 
economic, kinship and political roies, many 
questions are left unanswered which are of 
interest to anthropologists concerned both with 
the Middle East and India. One can deduce 
from Dr. Eglar’s description of the village a 
basic conflict in principles of organization. The 
village is organized in what Dr. Eglar says are 
two main castes, zamindars (landowners) and 
kammis (village craftsmen), (p. 28); the 
kammis in turn are subdivided into occupa- 
tional castes, which are endogamous (p. 32). 
In addition to caste status, the amount of land 
which a zamindar holds, the number of follow- 
ers and relatives built up through vartan 
bhanji, and a great concern with izzet (pres- 
tige, honor, status), indicate a society in which 
relative rank is a major factor. Yet we are 
told, “The fact of being Muslims creates a 
sense of unity and equality among the people” 
(p. 29). How are these two sets of principles 
reconciled in practice—the ideology of equality 
and the facts of division? 

In kinship and marriage relations there 
would also seem to be some disjunction in 
principles apparent in the description offered. 
“By preference, marriages are arranged within 
the kin group; cross-cousin and parallel-cousin 
marriages are both common” (p. 94). In a 
kinship system of this type emphasis is put on 
maintenance of ties with a limited number of 
people and confining kin ramifications. But in 
the latter part of the book she describes in 
detail the drive to extend kinship and other 
ties through gift exchange, and maximize the 
spread of relationships. In Appendix IV 
Eglar suggests in the two kin groups described 
that in recent years more marriages have been 
made outside of the preferred forms of mar- 
riage. Does this represent a general change? 
If so, what has determined it? If there are 
these two conflicting systems at work, what 
determines if marriage will be made within 
the kin group or out of it? In the present 
work these questions are ignored. 


Dr. Eglar’s work raises many serious 
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methodological and theoretical questions for 
the student of complex societies witii long 
historical traditions affiliated with a world 
ccligion, and which have been and are part 
of modern states. I think Dr. Fgiar is success- 
ful in conveving the feeling tone, the satisfac- 
tions, and the interests of the people of one 
village. ‘he description is a good one as the 
reade: is driven to raise a wide range of 
questions about the village, its culture and 
structure, and the relation of the village to the 
wider world of the Punjab, Pakistan and 
Islam. The work is of value not only to other 
anthropologists, but also should have a wide 
audience among those concerned theoretically 
or practically about the question of the relation- 
ship of peasants to wider social organizations. 


© Bernarp S. COHN is Associate Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of Rochester 


SOVIET CENTRAL ASIA 


RussiaN CENTRAL AsIA 1867. A Study in 
Colonial Rule, by Richard A. Pierce. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1960. viii + 359 pages. $7.00. 


Reviewed by Edward Allworth 


One of the aids badly needed for an under- 
standing of developments in Soviet Central Asia 
and Kazakhstan has been a history of the Rus- 
sian colonies established on that territory before 
the Soviet period began. Russian Central Asia 
comes as a pioneering survey of Russian military 
and administrative operations in Western Turk- 
istan (an area approximately coextensive with 
Soviet Central Asia and Kazakhstan) from 
1867 up to the 1917 Revolution. 

This study appropriately prefaces works such 
as Turkestan im XX. Jahrhundert (1956), by 
Baymirza Hayit, and Bolshevism in Turkestan 
(1957), by Alexander G. Park, and partially 
answers Richard Pipes’ plea in Formation of 
the Soviet Union (1954) for a “systematic 
study of the historical development and admini- 
strative structure of the Russian Empire.” In 
turn, a substantial chapter on the Western 
Turkestan situation in the decades before Rus- 
sian armies arrived would have made a valuable 
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introduction to Russian Central Asia. Such 2 
beginning could have answered questions such 
as why the Russians advanced into Western 
Turkestan, why it was so easy to conquer, and 
what the long-range effect of tie conqguesi 
might be. 

What drew Russia into these lands ia that 
olonial age was not the memory of previous 
defeats or Kazakh and Khivan raids along 
caravan routes and borderlands, nor even eco- 
nomic need. The expansionist spirit of an ag- 
gressive power confronting weakness and_dis- 
unity among the defenders of adjacent wilder- 
nesses was an irresistible spur to conquest. This 
brought about the encounters between local 
warriors generally at their ill-armed and dis- 
organized worst and advancing Russian troops 
newly reorganized and trained for more modern 
warfare. The inevitable result, delayed a little 
by occasional desperate resistance and difficult 
climate and terrain, was that relatively few lives 
were lost in invading the huge territory. Rus- 
sian victory finally enforced the unification of 
Western Turkestan peoples under a single ruler 
who kept them relatively quiet for several 


decades and thus prepared the ground for 


technological modernization. Dr. Pierce, dis- 
cussing urbanization and scientific agricultural 
development in this process, gives an interesting 
picture of Oriental Tashkent as a growing 
Russian garrison city, and later shows how the 
cotton culture then introduced into Western 
Turkestan with the help of U.S. cottonseeds set 
a new pattern in the area's economy, establish- 
ing a precedent and a base on which Soviet 
planners are capitalizing today. 

The declared purpose of this study, “to give 
an impartial and objective survey of the main 
features of the Imperial Russian Régime in 
Central Asia... ,” is aimed directly at Soviet 
historians who have so distorted the interpreta- 
tions of events in Western Turkestan that the 
author occasionally pauses in his discussion to 
criticize Soviet historiography. 

Czarist sources also contain their peculiar 
biases. Russia's tight control of the area almost 
gave her a monopoly over the recording of 
colonial history. A study of this kind necessar- 
ily depends heavily upon such materials. The 
author located many of these rare titles in 
different libraries, and, while carefully tracing 
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out the official account of Russian activity in 
Western Turkestan, often a record of reforms 
proposed but never effected, has enlivened his 
report with occasional pointed observations 
from foreign visitors to the area. 

What is not to be found in available Russian 
sources is the full story of the subjugated people 
during and after the conquest. The records do 
reveal the deliberate indifference of powerful 
Russian military governors like Von Kaufmann 
toward the local inhabitants and institutions in 
Western Turkestan. Such callousness was dis- 
played also by functionaries and the hordes of 
colonists who belittled Kazakhs, Kirgiz, Tajiks, 
Turkmenians, and Uzbeks alike as ‘natives’ 
(this old-fashioned term is also employed by 
the author), and ruthlessly crowded them off 
the land. 


Epwarp ALLWORTH is a specialist on the history 
and literature of Soviet Central Asia. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


ALGERIA BEFORE THI 
Mohammed Alwan 
Speller & Sons, 1959. 


UNITED NATIONS, by 
New York: Robert 
121 pages $3.50. 


This brief rehearsal of the melancholy Al- 
gerian question, redundantly acted out before 
the General Assembly, is the product of a 
master's thesis. Despite some notable qualities, 
Mr. Alwan’s study suffers from many of the 


d fects ol pre doctoral research €.2., super- 


ficiality and immunity to balanced analysis 


Nevertheless, the author brings together under 
one cover collated data and material which may 
be considered of substantial research value. 


Wittam H. Lewis 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Georgetown University, 


ATLAS OF THE ARAB WORLD AND THE MIDDLI 
East. With an Introduction by C. F. Beck- 
ingham. London: Macmillan and Company, 
Ltd.. New York: St 1960 
42 pages. Index. $9.00 


Martin's Press, 


ECONOMIC 
NortTH 


REGIONAI 
EAST AND 


OXFORD 
MIDDLE 


ATLAS: THE 
AFRICA. Pre- 


THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL 


pared by The Economist Intelligence Unit 

Limited and the Cartographic Department of 

the Clarendon Press. London: Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, 1960, 135 pages. € loth $10.00; 
pap. $5.95. 

The publication this year of two valuable 
reference atlases should be welcome, for few 
accurate and up-to-date maps of this part of the 
world are available outside official circles. The 
Oxford version 1S the more comprehensive and 
useful work data 
on the physical, climatic and economic aspects 
of North Africa and the Middle East (neither, 
however, includes Afghanistan and Pakistan), 
although the Oxford edition has more detailed 
information about geology, irrigation, soils and 
topographical mapping. The maps in both are 
well arranged; the Macmillan 
planned by country or region, whereas the other 
is organized by both country and region and 
subject matter. Both appear to be well indexed. 

The coloring of the Oxford atlas is clearer 
and more delicate, which is especially helpful 
when consulting the sections on relief. An 
excellent map depicting petroleum concessions 
(although two years old) appears on pages 46- 
17 of the Oxford text which explains quite 

A valuable 
feature of the Oxford work is a comprehensive 
“Supplementary Notes and Sta- 
Comprehensive economic material for 
each country is presented by topic. As the text 
correctly points out, statistics are not current 
and, hence, must be “interpreted with reserve.” 
While later statistical material is available for 
some countries, it is not available for the entire 
area. Hence, the use of older data (1956 ap- 
pears to be the most recent date) does permit 
a uniform comparison for the states disc ussed 


Each contains considerable 


version 1S 


simply this very complex subject. 
section entitled 


tistics 


The Macmillan atlas includes a valuable sec- 
tion on the town plans of representative cities 
of the area and an interesting page on types of 
settlements in the Arab World, which the other 
excludes. Another excellent feature of the Mac- 
millan text is a twenty-page photographic sec- 
tion accompanied by sorne descriptive text. One 
error in this atlas appears on page 9, where no 
oil deposits are shown on the map of Libya in 
the section on mineral wealth. 


Donavp C. Curry, Washington, D. C 
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Forest VENTURE, by Louise Maitland. Lon- 
don: Robert Hale, Ltd., 1959. 185 pages. 
Index to 192. 18 


Vi tor 


after a 


Maitland 
distinguished 
1947 


grow ing 


was an Englishman who, 


career in the Indian 


Forest Service, in became one of the 


that 
from 


earliest of corps of 


i 
Eur ype 


experts, 
North 


in technical counsel to 


mostly western and 
America, who engage 
countries less favored economically than their 
own. As a forestry expert, he visited nearly 
in the Middle East and North 
He travelled widely not only to the 
but to the back 


ffective work of a 


every country 
Africa. 
large cities and tourist spots, 
country as well. The mo 
forester takes him to such places, the moun- 
tain ranges, the high watersheds, and the re- 
mote villages around which the forests grow, 


but which th 


sees, because 


comfort-conscious tourist seldom 


except for one with a trained 


eye and a special mission they are not as 


interesting as the more famous centers of 
attraction 

But Maitland had such an eye and such a 
mission. He travelled widely and well, and 
during the short three years before his death 
in 1950, he produced a series of reports of 
lasting value 

Fortunately, his wife, Louise Maitland, the 
author of the book Forest Venture, shared his 


travels and zest for observation 


The result is 
the sort of book which all who travel should 
be able to write but, alas, do not 


The title 


nomer 


“Forest Venture” is strictly a mis- 
Although forests, or rather the hope 


of them, inspired her husband's journeys, 


they did not inspire her own 
Troodos. not Aleppo pine, as 


The 


ir the world’s oldest trees 


The high ranges 
of Cyprus have 
stated Lebanon are 


herein. Cedars of 


n ywhe re me Persia 
she saw in the 


Nor has 


diameter 


has no native pines the “pines” 


Elburz mountains are cypress trees 


Persia deciduous trees eight feet in 
and 300 feet high 
Mrs. Maitland pay sd le serv 


and but her interests and talents 


ice to forestry 


onservation 


for obs rvation Lie elsewhere Food. clothes, 


shoy ping household appointme nts. the special 
women, social ceremonies, 


status of such are 


the objects of her pen. One could wish every 
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luck, the adventures, and the 
happy reception offered her and her husband 
wherever they went. If Isfahan is not quite 
the fairy city she describes, if Egyptian cooks 

licrous as she found them, we can 
fairly attribute the difference sometimes to our 


traveller the 


are not as lu 


duller senses, sometimes to the world’s prog- 


ress, and sometimes to the fact that we are not 
writing such zestful and chatty books as Mrs. 
Maitland’s Forest Venture. 


A 


Henry S. KERNAN, Madrid, Spain. 


KINGS AND CAMELS, by Grant C. Butler. New 
York: The Devin-Adair Company, 1960. 
206 pages. $4.50 


This is a harmless and elementary descrip- 
tion of Arabia which is obviously a rehash of 
the author's lectures to women's groups in the 
United States. It has been thrown together 
carelessly with repetitions and some minor con- 
but, will no doubt 
create sympathetic interest in the subject on the 


tradictions nevertheless, 
part of readers who know nothing of the 
Middle East. I hope that it has a wide popular 
sale in the United States where curiosity about 
Arabia is increasing. It is all very well for the 
expert to say that the chapter on the Bedouin 
is childish Colonel Dickson's 
volume but the readers of this book never see 
the works of Colonel Dickson nor of Philby. 

On the other hand, the book offers nothing 
for experts 


comy ired to 


In his statement (page 17) that 
the Quraish tribe were idolators, he fails to 
state that all the tribes in Mecca before the 
Prophet were idolators. On page 22, he says 
that there are no sermons in the mosques in 
the Islamic religion! It has, unfortunately, a 
number of mis-statements of fact: Page 5: The 
American minister referred to, Garland Hop- 
kins, never lived 
briefly Pag 


gold coveTag 


n Saudi Arabia but was there 
6: The Saudi riyal now has 100% 
instead of 65%. Page 15: The 
ts the parallel between the five 
daily prayers of the Muslim and our “piety” 
in handling many times a day coins engraved 
“In God We Trust.” Only a distant women's 
group would see any similarity between prayer 
and the changing of money. Page 19: Is it 


author sugge 
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established that the Prophet could neither read 
nor write? I am not sure. Page 38: Careless- 
ness and haste in editing this book are sug- 
gested at many points: for example, the 
author, who claims to have lived at Ras 
Tanura, states it is 40 miles from Dhahran on 
this page, whereas on page 10 he said 30 miles. 
Page 177: The United States subsidy to King 
Husayn is not $20,000,000 per year but over 
$40,000,000. Pages 186 to 199 (Chapter 
14) repeat the enveloping theme of the 
book's hero, Sami Hussein. Unfortunately for 
the impact of this book on Saudi Arabians, 
Sami finally emigrates to the United States 
rather than choosing to use his Western educa- 
tion to work in his native land. 


© Wits A. Eppy, Beirut, Lebanon. 


THE POLIrics OF THE DEVELOPING AREAS, 
edited by Gabriel A. Almond and James S. 
Coleman. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1960. xii + 591 pages. $10.00. 


This book seeks to “compare the political 
systems of the ‘developing’ areas, and to com- 
pare them systematically according to a com- 
mon set of categories.” It tackles politics 
broadly; the machinery which the authors use 
for their analysis draws upon political science, 
sociology and anthropology. 

The main part of the book is divided by 
geogfaphical areas. The sections and their 
authors are: Southeast Asia (Lucian W. Pye), 
South Asia (Myron Weiner), Sub-Sahara 
Africa (James S. Coleman), Near East (Dank- 
wart A. Rustow) and Latin America (George 
I. Blanksten). 

Rustow's section on the Near East includes 
the area “from Morocco to Afghanistan and 
from Turkey to Yemen and the Sudan,” largely 
excluding Israel. His analysis of the area is 
Organized like that of the other regions, to 
include statements about the processes of 
change, political groups and functions, govern- 
mental structures and functions, and political 
integration. His treatment of the subject is 
comprehensive, and the section emerges as an 
excellent discussion of the character of Middle 
East politics. 


© Asranam M. Hmscu, Washington, D. C. 
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THe SECOND SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOG OF 
ARABIC PRINTED BOOKS IN THE BRITISH 
Museum, compiled by Alexander S. Fulton 
and Martin Lings. London: Trustees of the 
British Museum, 1959. 1131 pages. 


This volume is the fifth in the series of 
catalogs of printed books in the British 
Museum beginning with the original volume 
in 1894 and continued by subsequent volumes 
in 1901 and 1935. The first supplement cov- 
ered the additions for the years 1901-1926; 
the present volume, from 1926 to 1957. 

It is impossible to underestimate the im- 
portance of such a volume, capring as it does 
the labors of generations and bringing up-to- 
date the information at hand for the use of 
the scholarly world for this great collection. 
Since this volume, however, is primarily a 
librarian’s tool several observations are in order. 

For the first time, there is an explanation 
of method not contained in the previous issues. 
This “Editor's Introduction” gives additional 
value to the volume since it expressly states 
that the editors “felt bound to conform to the 
methods of our predecessors in almost every 
respect.” 

In addition there is a transliteration table 
in this volume. Although it is valuable to 
know the exact manner in which Arabic is 
transliterated, it is difficult to understand why 
the British Museum has persisted in a system 
which is unnecessarily complicated and at 
variance with the standard in the English 
speaking world as exemplified by the system 
used in Great Britain by the Permanent Com- 
mittee on Geographical Names and the Board 
of Geographic Names and the American Li- 
brary Association in the United States of 
America. 

Much more serious is the retention of a 
cataloging system whereby authors are entered 
by first names instead of under the best known 
designation. The use of extensive cross refer- 
ences has helped the situation but only added 
to the unnecessary bulk of the volume. 

In conclusion, it should be made clear that 
the library and the scholarly world are greatly 
indebted to the British Museum Trustees for 
bringing out this monumental work. 


© Ropert F. Ocpen, Washington D. C. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR ARAB INDEPENDENCE: 
WESTERN DIPLOMACY AND THE RISE AND 
FALL OF FAIsAL’s KINGDOM IN SyRiA, by 
Zeine N. Zeine. Beirut: Khayat, 1960. xiii 
+ 297 pages. £L 17.50, $5.50. 


In this basic work, Professor Zeine, of the 
American University of Beirut, author of Arab- 
Turkish Relations and the Emergence of Arab 
Nationalism (Beirut: Khayat, 1958), studies 
the inter-Allied “secret agreements” of 1915- 
1917 leading to the partition of the Ottoman 
Empire, with special reference to the problem 
of Syria and Lebanon, discusses the relationship 
of Prince (King) Faysal with Great Britain and 
France, and takes up the story of the Middle 
East at the Paris Peace Conference. While Dr. 
Zeine is concerned with all the diplomatic and 
military moves relative to the Middle East dur- 
ing the period of 1919-1920, his primary inter- 
est is in the impact of these developments in 
Syria and Lebanon and the events which ulti- 
mately led to the overthrow of Faysal’s kingdom 
in Syria in July 1920 by French forces. 

Dr. Zeine’s interpretation of the Allied 
“promises” to the Arabs during the so-called 
First World War is both sound and perceptively 
realistic—they were elements in war diplomacy, 
designed to promote Allied victory, somewhat 
general and vague in phraseolgy, and some- 
times misinterpreted by the unwary. While his 
story ends essentially in 1920, Professor Zeine 
has added a postscript, bringing the story of 
the Arab struggle for independence, in broad 
sweep, substantially down to date, and posing 
the fundamental questions which are raised by 
that struggle, whether among the Arabs or more 
generally. 

There is an excellent bibliography of both 
published and unpublished sources and several 
maps, including a reproduction of the colored 
map attached to the original Sykes-Picot Agree- 
ment of 1916. The Appendix contains trans- 
lations from the Arabic of Sir Henry Mc- 
Mahon’s letter of October 24, 1915 to Amir 
Husayn and of the latter's letter of February 18, 
1916. There are also reproductions of President 
Howard Bliss’ statement of February 13, 1919, 
at the Paris Peace Conference and of the Pro- 
gram of the Syrian Congress, taken from the 
King-Crane Report. 
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There are a few typographical errors, but 
these do not detract from an essentially very 
well-written and well-printed book. It should 
be on the shelves of all those who seek some 
knowledge, not only of what happened during 
the formative period of 1919-1920, but of the 
years which followed, with all their misunder- 
standing, confusion, tragedy and achievement. 


© Harry N. Howarp, Beirut, Lebanon 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


General 


Defense of the Middle East, 2nd edition, by John 
Campbell. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 
1960. 392 pages. $1.75. 

A Handlist of the Arabic Manuscripts in the Chester 
Beaty Library, by Arthur J. Arberry. Dublin: 
Hodges Figgis, n.d. 104 pages. 34 plates. £4 4s. 

The Introduction of Western European Institutions 
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a as space is available. 


Dear Sir: 


The undersigned hope that this year’s volume 
of the Mipp_e East JouRNAL will not pass 
without a record of the passing away last 
December of Alfred Bonné, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 

As late as 1953, Professor J. C. Hurewitz, of 
your Board of Advisory Editors, voiced the 
general concern over what until then, and par- 
ticularly until the start of World War II, had 
been a lamentable paucity of economic writings 
in and about the Middle East. From the. early 
twenties Dr. Bonné’s had been one of the few 
authoritative voices rising above this stillness of 
thought. His contribution to economic studies 
of the Middle East extended far beyond prolific 
authorship. A whole generation of students and 
scholars a massive research effort 
today on economic problems of the region re- 
ceived their inspiration and initiation from him 
as their teacher and generous advisor. 

As a social scientist of world renown, he 
stood high among those who seeded and caulti- 
vated the economic policy of his country before 
and achieved independence. But, 
though one of the sternest of patroits, he never 
allowed his concern for the economic survival 
and progress of Israel and her people to arrest 
his genuine interest in the achievement of peace 
and prosperity with and for his country’s neigh- 
bors in the Middle East. More than his quasi- 
official position allowed him to say, he worked 
for a better day in the relations between Arab 
and Jew 


centering 


after it 


More than most of his countrymen, 
he tried to view the problems of his day both 
as an Israeli and as a Middle Easterner. Calls 
from governments and universities throughout 
the world, particularly in the United States, en- 
abled him to broadcast his learning and his 


ue, the JOURNAL inaugurated a new section to replace the former " 
Letters of comment on previous articles continue to be wel- 


come, and, in addition, communications on other information of interest will be printed 
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message beyond the borders of Israel even while 
the neighboring countries he wished to befriend 
were closed to him. 

What we as his students remember most 
vividly is the humility and accessibility which 
he maintained toward those who sought his 
guidance. While great honors and weighty 
duties were showered upon him, his door and 
his mind remained open to those in search of 
learning, were they novices or sages. At a time 
when the echo of loud newspaper headlines 
lured to the classrooms and research programs 
in Middle Eastern affairs all too many oppor- 
tunists seeking a passport to notoriety rather 
than knowledge, he modestly yet impressively 
upheld the dignity and felicity of patient, 
responsible and subdued scholarship. 

A quiet humble man, in departing, has left a 
crying void. 

DON PERETZ 

MARTIN W. WILMINGTON 

New York, New York 
Dear Sir: 

I would like to take this opportunity of call- 
ing your attention to an Essay Contest sponsored 
by the International Commission of Jurists on 
the theme, “The Role of the Lawyer in the 
Economic and Social Development of his Coun- 
try within the Framework of the Rule of Law.” 
This Contest is organized on a world-wide 
scale and is open to young lawyers and law 
students. 

JEAN-FLAVIEN 

Secretary-General 

International Commission of Jurists 
6, Rue du Mont-de-Sion 

Geneva, Switzerland 


[Please address the I. C. of J. at the above ad- 
dress, for details of the contest. Ed.} 
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